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THE MENACE OF AUTUMN. 


BY WILLIAM SHARP, 








AMBER and yellow and russet, gold and red, 
The autumnal leaves dream they are summer flowers; 
Day after day the windless sunny hours 

With feet of flame pass softly overhead ;— 


Day after day over each perishing leaf 
The windless hours pass with slow-fading flame ;— 
No song is heard where floods of music came, 
Long garnered on the fields the final sheaf. 


One day a wild and ravishing wind will rise, 
One day a paralyzing frost will come, 
And all the glory be taken unaware ; 


Dark branches then will lean against the skies, 
Sere leaves will drift the forest pathways dumb, 
And wold and woodland lie, austere and bare. 
RUDGWICK, SUSSEX, ENG. 
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DISCOVERY. 








BY RICHARD HOVEY, 


WHEN the bugler morn shall wind his horn 
And we wake to the wild to be, 
Shall we open our eyes on the selfsame skies 
And stare at the selfsame sea ? 
© new, new day! tho you bring no stay 
To the strain of the sameness grim, 
You are new, new, new—new through and through, 
And strange as a lawless dream. 


Will the driftwood float by the lonely boat 
And our prisoner hearts unbar, 

As it tells of the strand of an unseen land 
That lies not far, not far ? 

O new, new hope! O sweep and scope 
Of the glad unlying sea! 

You are new, new, new—with the promise true 
Of the dreamland isles to be. 


Will the land-birds fly across the sky, 
Tho the land is nut to see ? 

Have they dipped and passed in the sea line vast ? 
Have we left the land a-lee ? 

O new despair! tho the hopeless air 
Grow foul with tbe calm and grieves, 

You are new, new, new—and we cleave to you 
As a soul to its freedom cleaves. 


Does the falling night hide fiends to fight 
Aud phantoms to affray ? 
What demons lurk in the grisly mirk, 
As the night watch waits for day ? 
O strange new gloom! we await the doom, 
And what doom none may deem ; 
But it’s new, new new—and we’ll sail it through, 
While the mocking seagulls scream. 


A light, a light, in the dead of night, 
That lifts and sinks in the waves! 

What folk are they who have kindled its ray— 
Men or the ghouls of graves? 





O new, new fear! near, near and near, 

And you bear us weal or wo! 
i But you’re new, new, new—so a cheer for you! 
And onward—friend or fue! 


; Shall the lookout call from the foretop tall 

‘Land, land!’ with a maddened scream, 
) And the crew in glee from the taffrail see 
: Where the island palm-trees dream ? 





New heart, new eyes! For the morning skies 
Are achant with their green and gold! 
New, new, new, new—new through and through ! 


New, new till the dawn is old! 
Wasstinotor, D. C. 
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ON THE SELECTION OF A HEALTHFUL OCCU- 
PATION. 
BY SAMUEL W. ‘ABBOTT, M.D. 


THE maxim “ Health is wealth” is quite as applicable 
to the selection of an occupation as to any other question 
pertaining to public hygiene. Probably nine-tenths of 
all men and women, in taking up a trade or profession 
for life, rarely stop to estimate the effect which such oc- 
cupation may have upon individual health, Many are 
guided by the fact that the father followed the same 
pursuit, without regard to another important fact, that 
his life may have been materially shortened by an un- 
healthy occupation, Pecuniary motives undoubtedly 
constitute the mainspring which controls the action of 
many, and multitudes seek those eccupations which re- 
turn the quickest and the largest income, the question of 
health being a secondary consideration. 
Let us take, for example, the case of a young man at 
the age of twenty, having before him the probability, 
acc-rding to the estimates of the best authorities upon 
life insurance, of living about forty years. He has an 
opportunity to secure steady employment in some occu- 
pation which is not liable to impair his health, This 
occupation will yield him, in all probability, a steady in- 
come of, say, $3 per day for 800 working days, or $900 per 
year. He, however, selects an occupation which, while 
increasing his income by 50 cents per day, shortens the 
lifetime of the average employé to 30 added years of life 
instead of 40, to say nothing of the inczeased loss of 
time by illness directly attributable to the injurious 
effect of his occupation. It requires but a brief calcula- 
tion to determine ia which position he will be the gainer 
in the end, Undoubtedly many men with unusually 
robust constitutions have the innate power to resist the 
various harmful conditions and circumstances with 
which ap unhealthy occupation surrounds them, But 
this safeguard only exists in the minority of wage- 
earners. 
What, then, are unhealthy cccupations, and for what 
reasons do they exert an injurious influence upon the 
employed? And, again, how do we know that certain 
occupations are healthful and others harmful? All 
accurate knowledge upon these points is derived from 
observation and experience. Unfortunately, careful 
observations upon this point in this country are want- 
ing, with the exception of some reports to be found in 
the volumes issued in the past three years by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of New Jersey, and these relate to a 
few trades only. We are therefore compelled to resort 
to foreign authorities for the best and most thorough ob- 
servations upon this subject. 
Two methcds have been adopted for determining the 
comparative healthfulness of different traces and occu- 
pations. First, by observing the average age at death 
of persons: employed in each occupation ; second, by 
comparing the number of those who die annually in any 








who are similarly occupied. The latter is found to be 


much the more accurate method of determining this 
question. 

In general, it way be said that the most unheathful 
occupations are those which expose men to irregular 
habits of life, to the inhalation of irritating dust, to loss 
of sleep, to sudden changes of weather, to the handling 
and use of poisonous substances, and to the constant 
temptation to the use of spirituous liquors. Some allow- 
ance must be made for the fact that the best observations 
in this direction come from England, where the condi- 
tion of the wage-earners is quite different from that 
which prevails in America. In the main, however, the 
truthfulness and accuracy of the general results must be 
admitted, 
The British Registrar-General publishes a table in 
which the numbers of those dying in each occupation 
are compared with the living in such occupation. The 
standard of 100 is taken as the lowest or most healthful. 
For example, it appears that clergymen occupy the low- 
est or most healthful position and are represented by the 
figure 100, 

The full table is as follows : 


COMPARATIVE MORTALITY OF MEN, 25 TO 65 YEARS OF 
AGE, IN DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONS, 1881-"82-'83. 


Comparative Comparative 
OCCUPATION, Mortality. OCCUPATION, Mortality. 
Clergym’n, priests, ministers.100 > Carpenters, joiners........... 148 
LAQVYEDS. 0. eee eee eee eee eeee eee 52 | Cabinet makers, upholster- 
Medical men. ......cccccccccecta DW patidddavcdeiensdccainmnene 173 
pe 108 Plumbers, painters, glaziers.173 
ee 114 | Blacksmiths ................. 175 
Agricultural laborers........ 126 | Engine, machine, boiler mak- 
re 145 Gi kn cctccseecien ctenatancees 155 
Commercial clerks........... 179 | Si'k manufacture............. Iie 
Commercial travelers ....... 171 | Wool, worsted manufacture .186 
Innkeepers, liquor dealers...274 | Cotton manufacture......... 1% 
Inn, hotel service.............307 | _ , 
gate. .-......-.....:. <.:,: SAMs utlers, scissors makers.....220 
PS CHUTE as cd sicvnneeandtecinns 186 
iis tncatnaesenewnete 211 | Pile makers. .........c00.00+. 0900 
pahane. Cnet eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenes Mv : Paper makews..............«. 129 
Caeere MVS, 2.6 cccccvcccccecs 72 
PCRRRED WEis dnc c ccccccces 214 
Sica itnmecpeatenenaaeet 139 | Earthenware makers......... 34 
NS i tia a didiucraieaiane sania oe: a he . 
Shopkeepers generally.......15 Coal actahers ee ee an 
| Cornish miners....... . od 
TR iiindiexdesieaniniond ...189 | Stone, slate quarriers........ 202 
BeomANeI 2. .cccccccccccccce 1665 : 
Dla tedandcdawincnennens lo Cab, omatbus service......... / o 
Datewise moos. seescc, cc, 19% Railway, road laborers. ......185 


| Costermongers, 
street sellers 


ee ee hawkers, 


Build’rs, masons, bricklay’rs.174 


In commenting upon some of these differences in mor- 
tality the Registrar-General says : 


“Of the learned professions, and indeed of all occupa- 
tions, clergymen enjoy the lowest Geath rate, which is even 
lower than that of farmers. The rate for lawyers is much 
higher and that of medical men higher still.” ; 


The latter may be accounted for in consequence of 
greater exposure to vicissitudes of weather, to irregular 
hours, loss of sleep, and much greater exposure to infec- 
tious diseases, 


“In the three groups comprising agriculturists, the 
death rate is very low. If death by accident be set aside, 
the mortality of fishermen resembles closely that of the 
farmer. The principal form of accident to which they are 
liable is, of course, drowning.”’ 


The reasons for the very high mortality of cab and 
omnibus drivers and street-sellers, he states as foilows: 


“These two occupations do not start on equal terms with 
most other occupations in regard to the physical condi- 
tion of the men engaged in them respectively. Doubtless, 
both among cabmen and street hawkers, there are men of 
good health and steady habits who have taken to these oc- 
cupations as their original means of living; but there is 
also most certainly in both of them avery considerable pro- 
portion of men who have only taken to ihe occupation as a 
refuge, having fallen from superior status in consequence 
of ill-health und evil ways. The high mortality, therefore, 
in these occupations is not attributable, or, at any rate, is 
not wholly attributable, to the nature of the occupation 
itself, which, for all that appears to the contrary, may be 
a very healthy one, but to the physical condition of the 
men who engage in it. Unhealtbiness drives them into 


the occupation, not theoccupation them into unhealthi- 
ness. 
‘* A very considerable proportion of the mortality of com- 





given trade or occupation with the number of the living 


mercial travelers is due to intemperance, 
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“The mortality of men who are directly engaged in the 
liquor trade is appalling. The death rate of brewers, inn- 
keepers, publicans and generally all dealers in wines, 
spirits and beer, and that of inn and hotel servants is much 
above the average death rate.”’ 

Lest there should be any error in the foregoing state- 
ment the Registrar General compares his figures with 
those of old and established life insurance companies, 
and finds them confirmed. 

Tailors, shoemakers, hatters, printers and bookbinders 
follow occupations which are conducted indoors, and 
often under very unhealthy conditions as to ventilation, 
high degrees of heat and exposure to dust, and hence are 
unduly exposed to mortality fromconsumption. In this 
respect the condition of men employed in some occupa- 
tions has been greatly improved within the last century. 
The little shoemaker shops, from six to eight feet square, 
in which men throughout New England toiled in a foul 
and highly heated atmorphere, have given place to large 
and spacious factories, better lighted, heated and venti- 
lated, and placed*under definite supervision by official 
inspectors, 

In the manufacture of paper a distinction should be 
made between the persons who conduct different parts of 
the process. Those who sort and cut the rags used in 
making the better qualities of paper are exposed not only 
to the great amount of dust which such rags usually con- 
tain, but also to the dangerous infection which occasion- 
ally lurks in filthy rags. Out of the first thirteen cares 
of smallpox which occurred in the city of Holyoke, 
Mass., in 1880, twelve were in the persons of women 
who sorted rags in the paper-mills, Onthe other hand, 
the operatives who handle the clean, finished paper are 
but little exposed to such infection. 

In textile industries there is more or less exposure to 
dust inhalation, but less among workers in wool than 
among workers in cotton. Plumbers, painters and 
glaziers are all excessively exposed to the action of kad 
poisoning, and hence their mortality rates are high 

Carpenters, joiners, wood turners and box makers 
have comparatively low mortality rates, and this is es- 
pecially true among those engaged in outdoor employ- 
ment, Coopers in Switzerland were found to have an 
excessive mortality in consequence of tempting relations 
to drink. 

Among cutlers, file makers, saw, needle and_ tool 
makers, and among all persons who are exposed to in- 
haling sharp metallic dust, the mortality is high ; and the 
same is true of miners of metals. Sinogularly enough, 
the mortality of coal miners is surprisingly low, a fact 
which German authorities have attempted to explain as 
due to the beneficial action of coal dust to hindering the 
progress of tuberculosis. 

Chimney sweeps are unusually liable to cancer. 

On the whole, it may be said that the occupations 
which should be avoided, if one desires a long and 
healthy life, are those which expose one to the action of 
dust which increases the mortality from consumption 
and lung diseases generally, those which are usually 
carried on in ill-ventilated apartments in foul and vitiated 
air, those which expose the workman to the action of 
poisonous substances, and above all those which expose 
to indulgence in intoxicating liquors. 

With regard to nearly all occupations which tend to 
shorten life, it is true that careful attention to prevent- 
ive measures nfay very largely diminish the liability to 
harm. For example, in the sorting rooms of paper mills 
thorough ventilation removes the dust, as is done in the 
paper mills at Cumberland, near Portland, Me., so 
that the harmful effect is very greatly lessened. Similar 
appliances are employed in ths wood-working shops at 
Pullman, Ill. 

In those occupations which expose to sharp metallic 
dust, as in needle and knife grinding, the wearing of 
respirators upon the mouth and nose accomplishes the 
same purpose, for each individual who thus protects 
himself. 

Painters, plumbers and persons exposed to other poi- 
sons besides lead may avoid much of the danger by scru- 
pulous cleanliness and frequent and thorough washing 
of the hands. 

In the case of brewers, liquor dealers, bartenders, and 
all persons exposed to the traftic in intoxicating liquors, 
no amount of sanitary conditions can diminish the 
temptation to drink, which alene must be blamed for 
the increased mortality of persons thus employed. 

WAKEFIELD, Mass, 


SLEEP. 


BY HENRY M. LYMAN, A.M., M.D. 





As night succeeds day, so sleep recurs to all 
things in nature. The molecules of gas that leap and 
plunge in the vortices of a nebula must sleep in each 
other’s embrace before a central sun and its atteadant 
planets can exist. The mobile particles of water and of 
air that flood the earth must cease their excursions, and 
must pass into a long period of slumber in order that 
they may enter the forms of living beauty that swarm 
upon the crust of the sleeping globe. Plant and animal 
too, cannot maintain a continuously active existence, but 
they must follow the universal law, and pass from stir- 
ring life into periodically recurring stages of inaction 


charming than the face of a sleeping child, nothing more 
beautiful than a slumbering lily, nothing more impress- 
ive than the giant peaks that sleep in the silent sunshine 
of Colorado. 
Nor is this deep and dreamless sleep a mere accident, 
without special importance in the evolution of things. 
It is, everywhere and always, either a period of prepa- 
ration for renewed action, or it is a condition upon 
which are dependent the activities of other agents. 
Considering only our own human experience, we cannot 
but recognize the imperative necessity for regular and 
uninterrupted hours of sleep. Yet nothing is more com- 
mon, especially among the inhabitants of our busy cities, 
than the complaint of insufficient and unrefreshing sleep, 
Why is this, and what is the remedv? So strongly de- 
pendent is the regular recurrence of natural sleep upona 
healthy condition of the body ,thatevery disturbance of that 
orderly recurrence should be at once accepted as a note of 
warning that something is wrong. Mere hard work of 
the muscles will not hinder sleep—it rather favors its in- 
cidence. Nor will mental labor alienate sleep, if it be 
undertaken under proper conditions. Mind and body are 
alike improved by active exertion within proper limits. 
These limits may be ascertained by attention to the degree 
of rest and refreshment that is experienced on waking in 
the morning. If eight hours of sleep yield that sense of 
restoration which best indicates preparation for the new 
day, it is reasonably certain that the capital of bodily 
strength has not been overdrawn, and that all is well. 
But if morning comes without its dewy freshness; if 
the overworked laborer awakes to a sense of weariness 
that has lasted from the previous evening, it will be found 
that either his work is too hard or his mode of life is er- 
roneous. In the majority of cases such imperfect sleep 
is due to an erroneous mode of life. The inquiry as to 
the cause of insomnia should, therefore, cover the entire 
history cf the life of the patient. In certain cases it will 
be found that the sufferer is a victim of malaria, or other 
infective poison, which must be thoroughly eliminated 
from the body before healthy sleep can be enjoyed. But, 
in the majority of the patients whom one encounters in 
our modern cities, there has beena slow poisoning of the 
brain with ths narcotics and irritants that are so freely 
employed by the many who are ignorant of their effects. 
I do not now refer to alcohol and tobacco, for their per- 
nicious activity is pretty generally recognized. I refer 
to those milder poisons, tea and coffee. These substances 
are slow and insidious in their action ; and the comfort 
derived from their use is of such an agreeable nature that 
their harmful energy is often overlooked. For laborers, 
and for workmen who pass the greater part of their life 
in the open air, these beverages possess the minimum of 
noxious influence. But for women and children, and 
for men of the p.ofessional and official classes, whose 
life is passed indoors, and whose nerves are conse- 
quently in a highly sensitive condition, the constant use 
of tea and coffee, as ordinarily prepared, is very preju- 
dicial to that nervous integrity that permits unbroken, 
restful sleep. These beverages should no more than 
alcoholic beverages be allowed as a daily means of re- 
freshment. Their undoubted benefits can only be se- 
cured by their use, like alcohol, as an occasional means 
of restoration and exhilaration after extraordinary ex- 
posure or fatigue. Much of the harmful influence of tea 
and coffee can also be avoided by a proper mode of prep- 
aration. They should be used only in the form of an in- 
fusion made by pouring boiling water upon the tea leaves 
or the powdered coffee, and should be drunk immedi- 
ately, before the delicate aroma has been evaporated, 
and the bitter extracts have soaked out of the herb. 
Prepared in this way, tea and coffee may be occasionally 
used with great advantage; but as ordinarily furnished 
they are dangerous poisons. 
Besides the poisons to which allusion has been made, 
there is alarge number of deleterious substances that 
are generated within the body, and that are liable to ac- 
cumulate in the tissues and in the brain to a degree that 
interferes with sleep. Rheumatic subjects are noto- 
riously bad sleepers. To say nothing of the pain by 
which they are kept awake during an attack, they are 
uneasy at night, and do not secure unbroken rest, even 
though apparently free from active symptoms of their 
malady. Still worse are the sufferers from gout. It is 
plain enough that the pain of typical, old-fashioned, 
Evglish gout must ‘‘ murder sleep”; but it is not so gen- 
erally known that good Americans,whose wives are con- 
spicuous ornaments of the W. C. T. U., and who never 
taste alcohol under any disguise, may yet be sleepless 
sufferers from latent or imperfectly developed gout. 
Such people are generally past middle life, often thin 
and spare, with white and scanty locks that are being 
gradually uprooted by dandruff; florid in complexion, 
of active, intellectual, nervous habit; fond of an abun- 
dant meat diet, which is consumed eagerly and with great 
haste ; much given to headache, neuralgia, and hard 
work. Insomnia is the bane of these excellent citizens ; 
and it can only be cured by a radical change in their 
diet and table manners. They must abandon all exciting 
and fatiguing occupations, must keep early hours, must 
discontinue the use of lean meat, and must employ the 
favorite methods of hydrotherapy, vegetarianism and 
massage. Ina word, they must cease to poison them- 
selves with an excess of nitrogen derived froma flesh diet, 





and repose. How sweet such sleep! Nothing more 





and must revive the spark of life in the tissue-molecules 


a 
whose expiring struggles were the cause of their sleep- 
less suffering. 

In short, then, it appears that sleeplessness is usually 
the consequence of the action of some form of poison 
upon the brain. Its remedy involves a search for the 
particlar kind of poison or poisons that are perniciously 
active. It may be malaria or some form of infection ; jn 
may be alcohol. caffeine or nicotin : or it may be an over. 
looked toxalbumin manufactured either within the body 
out of its own dying tissues, or elaborated within the 
alimentary canal out of the excess of animal food that is 
consumed by the patient. The cause once recognized, its 
removal requires in too many cases the highest art of the 
physician, and the utmost resources that wealth or char- 
ity can command. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 





TYPHOID FEVER AND DRINKING WATER, 


BY PROF. VICTOR C. VAUGHAN, M.D. 


Conservative sfanitarians estimate the number of 
dcaths in this country from typhoid fever annually at 
not less than 40,000. The Census of 1880 reports 22 854 
deaths. Adding to this forty per cent , which has gen- 
erally been found necessary in order to make the num. 
ber of reported deaths equal to that of actual deaths, we 
have 31,995, Supposing that typboil fever is, propor- 
tionately to the population, no less frequent now than it 
was in 1880 (and there is no evidence that it is less fre. 
quent), the estimated number of deaths in this country 
from typhoid fever is more than 42.000 I am sun, 
however, that this number is too small, In the Census 
of 1880, 20,231 deaths are attributed to malarial fev: r, 
I think that most physicians will agree with me that 
there can be no doubt that a large proportion of these 
were actually due to typhoid fever. Malarial fever has 
not been, in the Northern States at least, a highly fatal 
disease. Just how many of these deaths reported as due 
to malarial fever, are actually caused by typhoid fever, no 
one can more than guess. I think, however, that at lr ast 
50,000 deaths from typhoid fever occur in the United States 
annually. The cholera epidemic of 1873, the last which 
we had in this country, destroyed 7,356 lives. I think, 
therefore, that I will not be accused of exaggeration 
when I say that typhoid fever is a greater plague in this 
country than Asiatic cholera. 

We have 50,000 deaths annually from typhoid fever, 
and we know how to prevent these deatis. Why do we 
not do it? It is estimated that the life of the average 
adult is worth to the State $1,000. Ifa young man of 
from twenty to twenty-five years of age loses his life, it 
will cost $1,000 to raise another up from the cradle to 
the same age; and I am sure that any father who is en- 
gaged in the pleasurable occupation of raising a family 
of boys, will deny that it can be done so cheaply. Buc 
on this estimate, this Government is losing 50,000 times 
$1,000, or $50,000,000 annually, in death from typhoid 
fever. Suppose that some foreign foe should invade our 
territory and rob us of this amount of property. The clang 
of arms would be heard from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from the great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
country would soon avenge itself. Suppose that some 
infectious disease should appear among our domestic 
animals and destroy them to the extent $50,000,000 worth 
inone season, Petition after petition would be addressed 
to the National and State Legislature, asking for the 
appropriation of money to pay experts to ascertain some 
remedy for the evil, and one political party would vie 
with the other in doing what it could to relieve the dis- 
tress and protect the property of the people. Tue lives 
of hogs, horses and oxen are worth money. Are the 
lives of American citizens worth nothing ? 

This is not all that typhoid fever is costing us. Vor 
every death from this disease, at least ten other people 
are sick with it. Five hundred thousand people who do 
not die are sick each year with typhoid fever. We will 
suppose that the average duration of the sickness is 
twenty-eight days, and all physicians will agree that 
this estimate is too low. The person who has typhoid 
fever is often unable to resume his vocation within 4 
shorter time than three months. However, we will 
make our estimate on the supposition that the average 
time lost from work by a man sick with typhoid fever is 
twenty-eight days. Then the aggregate of time lost each 
year by people sick with this disease amounts to 500,000 
times 28 days, or 14,000,000 days, which is equivalent 
to more than 38,356 years. Supposing that the time of 
the individual is worth 50 cents per day when he is well, 
this represents an actual loss of $7,000,000 annually, and 
this should be doubled, because for every person sick 
the time of another person who acts as a nurse is de- 
manded. The $14,000,000 added to the $50,000,000 which 
is lost by death makes a total sum of $64,000,000, or 
about $1 for every inhabitant, the annual tribute levied 
upon this nation by the one disease, typhoid fever. This 
represents approximately the amount which we pay 
every year for the ignorance and carelessness which we 
exercise in allowing this preventable disease to prevail 
among us. Surely, the subject of the restriction of 
disease is one well worthy of the study and intelligent 
thought of the political economist who values the wel- 
fare of his nation. In this estimate of the importance 
of the subject, I have left out of consideration every 
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the average adult is worth tod the State $1,000; 
but ask the father or mother the value of the life of 
their promising son or daughter, just developed into 
manhood or womanhood, who has been cut off by this 
disease, and in the midst of tears they will tell you that 
all the wealth of the world could not repair their loss, 

Iam not an alarmist, [am not a pessimist ; but when 
Ithink of the fearful ravages which the preventable 
diseases cause among us, I fear that we are yet far re- 
moved from real civilization, and that many genera- 
tions must pass away before man realizes that he is his 
brother’s keeper. 

The prosperity and happiness of the nation are not cor- 
rectly measured by its wealth, by the value of its agri- 
cultural products, by its exports or imports, by the puim- 
ber of immigrants who annually flock to its shores, nor 
even by its birth-rate, but by the length of life of its 
inhabitants. The wise statesman, Sir Francis D’Inver- 
nois, justly observed, nearly a century ago: 

“Tf the various States kept and published annually an 
exact account of their population, noting carefully in a 
second column the exact age at which its citizens die, this 
second column would show the relative merits of the Gov- 
ernments and the comparative happiness of their subjects. 
A simple arithmetical statement would then perhaps be 
more conclusive than all the arguments that could be de- 
duced.” 

I have said that typhoid fever is a preventable disease, 
and that the large number of deaths from this disease 
is unnecessary. This is true, not only theoretically, but 
practical demonstrations are not wanting. Prior to 1859 
the city of Munich, in Bavaria, was a veritable hotbed of 
typhoid fever. ‘There were no sewers and no public 
water supply. Most of the houses were furnished with 
large brick or wooden flues which were built from the 
cellar up through the different floors. Into these the 
excretions from the body were dropped and accumu- 
lated in the cellars. Other waste material was deposited 
in cesspools, and garbage was thrown into back yards, 
Theair in the houses was foul and offensive to the sense 
of smell. The drinking water was taken from shallow 
wells in the yards, and these often received the ooze 
from the cesspools and vaults. In 1859 the citizens were 
compelled to seal tightly the bottoms and sides of these 
receptacles of filth, and later a system of sewerage was 
introduced, and later still a supply of wholesome drink- 
ing water was obtained. Notwithstanding the fact that 
portions of the city still remain unsewered at the time 
of the last report, the results have been most gratifying. 

From 1852 to 1859 the typhoid deaths per 1,000 in 
Munich averaged 24.2. This has been gradually de- 
creased, until in 1884 it was 1.4 per 1,000, This shows 
what has been done inan old and crowded city, and 
Vienna has practically repeated the demonstration made 
by Munich, The number of deaths from typhoid fever 
in the United States is about per 10,000. The redue- 
tion of this mortality to the same per cent. that has been 
actually accomplished in Munich would save in round 
numbers not less than 40,000 lives each year. 

Typhoid fever is due to a germ which is comparatively 
well known to bacteriologists. Whether this germ al- 
ways shows certain characteristic forms of growth or 
not is a matter about which there are still some differ- 
ences of opinion, but that this germ or class of germs 
is the active agent in the causation of the disease there 
isnodoubt. The typhoid bacillus must find its way into 
the intestines before it can produce the disease. It is in 
the great majority of instances carried into the body 
with food or drink. Some very eminent authorities will 
tell you that the germ is never contained in the inhaled 
air. To this statement [ should object. [ believe that 
this is an exceptional method, but Tam confident that it 
does occasionally occur. The majority of cases of ty- 
phoid fever, however, arise from a contaminated water, 
That a drinking water infected with the discharges from 
a person sick with typhoid fever may cause an epidemic 
of the disease, there can no longer be any doubt. The 
records of sanitary science abound in histories of such 
cases, Kvery physician of large experience with this 
disease can detail one or more instances in which the dis- 
ease has been clearly traced to infected water, and I will 
consider that this method of the dissemination of the 
disease is recognized by all. It probably is a safe esti- 
mate to say that bad drinking water causes not less than 
40,000 deaths each year in this country. ‘ Actually,” 
some one is ready to ask, ‘can this be true?’ Is our 
drinking water so frequently and so dangerously con- 
taminated ?” 

We read that some of the inhabitants of India store 
their water supply during the rainy season in open 
tanks, and these tanks not only supply the drinking 
Water, but they serve for laundry and bath tubs as well. 
Dirty clothing and unclean bodies are washed in the 
same water which serves to quench thirst. This is truce ; 
but then these people are not the enlightened Christians 
which we claim to be. The official organ of the Impe- 
rial Board of Health of Germany explains the outbreak 
of cholera at Hamburg a year ago last August in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

“The plague is most probably due to emigrants from 
Russia in this manner: The barracks used for the accom- 
modation of these emigrants discharge their sewerage, 
containing the waste from the laundry and the undisin- 

fected feces into the Klbe near the intake of the water sup- 
ply for the city,” 


In other words, the people of Hamburg have been for 
years drinking the diluted excretions of the emigrants 
who have heen housed in these barracks awaiting their 
departure for America, Surely the people of Hamburg 
cannot boast of their superiority over the heathen 
Hindu. 

But certainly we do better in this country. A few 
years ago the discharges from the body of a man sick 
with typhoid fever were thrown upon the snow on the 
banks of the stream supplying water to the city of 
Plymouth, Penn., and hundreds of cases of typhoid 
fever resulted. Chicago pours a part of her sewerage 
into the same basin from which she takes her drinking 
water, and complains because the physicians report so 
many cases of typhoid fever, The Iowa farmer, with 
his many broad and fertile acres, often locates privy 
vault, cesspool, pigpen and well in close proximity, and 
demonstrates that he is not to be outdone by the inhab- 
itant of the city in the amount of patronage which he 
bestows upon the undertaker. Men and women who 
would not sit at a table covered with a soiled cloth drink 
from costly glasses the diluted discharges of some sick 
man. It is not pleasant to recite these details, but no 
one can deny their truth, and with shame we must ad- 
mit that we should not regard the Hindu as exception- 
ally filthy. 

One must recognize his own faults before he is likely 
to make any attempt to improve himself, If there were 
no way of remedying these grievous things, I should 
have chosen a more pleasant subject for my paper; but 
believing, as Ido, that the sanitarian has a gospel to 
preach, second only to that of him who administers to 
man’s moral nature, | must urge upon every one the 
necessity of taking an active interest in these matters, 

Like charity and all other good things, one’s activity 
in sanitation should begin at home. See to it that cellars, 
back yards and outhouses are clean. If there be any 
doubt about the plumbing in your house being in perfect 
order, call in a competent man and remedy any defects 
which he may detect. If there be any suspicion in re- 
gard to the water supply, boil the water which you 
drink, On the whole, L think it best to boil the water 
anyhow, and then you 
afterward. are 
have been well cooked. 
house. Do not take the 
bring it into the rooms for the Inmates to breathe. 


Inay invest gate its character 
more easily digested after they 
Sce to the ventilation of the 
air from the cellar, heat it and 
Get 
the air from out-of-doors ; the supply is more abundant 
there than elsewhere, Ascertain whether or not your 
milkman is diluting his milk ; and, if so, ask him to use 
boiled water in the dilution, You may be willing to 
pay him seven cents a quart for water; but it iy not 
unreasonable, if you are doing this, to ask bim to inform 
you of the character of the water for which you are 
paying. 
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THE POST-MERIDIAN OF LIFE AND ITS SPECIAL 
DANGERS. 


Kk. ALLEYNE ADAMS, M.D. 


The average duration of life, in civilized communi- 
ties, is found to be increasing. This is the natural re- 
sult of the increasing care which, in recent times, has 
been bestowed upon the health of the people. But the 
fact that there is a gain in the average longevity does 
not necessarily imply that more people live to extreme 
old age than formerly. On the contrary, the mortality 
among elderly people is greater than it was half a cen- 
tury ago. The improvement results from the reduced 
mortality at all ages below forty. which more than 
counterbalances a greater mortality above this age, 
Thatis to say, the active measures which are now being 
brought to bear against disease affect chiefly the young. 
This is because the sanitarians are almost wholly occu- 
pied in killing germs; and the germ diseases chiefly 
affect young people. Consequently, through the periods 
of infancy, childhood, youth and early maturity, the 
deaths are less than formerly from the various zymotic 
or germ diseases which are peculiar to those ages ; and 
the chances that a child will live to the age of forty are 
greatly increased : but after this 
ceases. 

The man of forty has reached the meridian of life, 
and may rest a little in the shade while he looks back 
upon the dangers through which he has struggled dur- 
ing the first half of his little day. That he passed 
safely through the period of infancy seems almost 
miraculous, so thickly flew the poisoned arrows about 
his cradle ; and his subsequent life has been the passage 
through a hostile country where he has never been safe 
from the attacks of an unseen foe, before whom have 
fallen many of his early companions. 


age the improvement 


Now, leaving 
behind this zymotic army, he turns his face toward the 
setting sun, only to be confronted by a new horde of 
enemies, who oppose, step by step, his advance toward 
the peaceful evening of life. 

These enemies of later life are mostly what are called 
the “local” diseases. They are affections of some 
special organ, as the brain, heart, lungs or kidneys, 
Tho occurring also in early life, they are far more fre- 
quent after the age of forty, and increase with advanc- 
ing age. Tho often attributed to some immediate excil- 


cause which consists in a lack of tone or vigor in one 

organ or another. These weak spots in the human or- 

ganism are like structural defects in a ship, which are 

unobserved until subjected tojsome unusual strain, and 

then occurs the leak which may send a noble vessel to 

the bottom. 

That these structural weaknesses are now affecting a 

larger number of persons than formerly, so as to seriously 

reduce the average duration of life after middle age, is 
a fact of the gravest import. In these days the field of 
knowledge is so vast that most men need to live forty 

years before they can become so expert in any of the in- 
tellectual pursuits as to be able to render the world any 

valuable service. And yet,no sooner are they equipped 
for useful work than their ranks begin to thin, and one 
after another these valuable lives are prematurely extin- 

guished by a failure of some vital organ. This is one of 
the worst evils of the present time, and one with which 
sanitary science has not yet been able to cope. 

But surely something must be done. A matter of such 
vital importance, both to the community and to every 
member thereof, cannot be admitted to be beyond our 
control. The causes of the evil must be sought out and 
vigorously attacked. Tho these causes are very varied 
and many of them remote, they may be briefly summa- 
rized as follows : 

1, The conditions of modern civilized life are not favor- 
able to longevity. ‘Tremendous mental activity, des- 
perate competition, anxiety and overwork, these are 
things that kill. Men live much faster than in the olden 
time, and the higher rate of speed tends to wear out the 
machinery and consume the fuel before the destined 
haven of old age is attained. 

2. Insaflicient exercise, improper diet, the abuse of 
stimulants, and the dyspepsia and lithwmia which these 
causes induce are responsible for a large proportion of 
the diseases of later life. , 

3. The immense growth of cities, in recent times, is 
subjecting a much larger proportion of the population 
than formerly to the degenerative tendencies of urban 
life. 

1, The very causes which enable an increased propor- 
tion of the people to attain middle age, render those 
who survive, on the average, less robust. Many persons 
of frail constitution, who would, under the old condi- 
tions, have been weeded out, are now carried safely 
through the dangers of early life, while others who, by 
medical skill and good nursing have recovered from the 
diseases of childhood, are left with impaired vigor. 

A careful examination of these causes shows that their 
removal must be exceedingly diflicult, but that it is by 
no means impossible. They are so interwoven with the 
conditions of modern civilized life as to seem at first to 
be an essential part of the social fabric. But such is not 
the case; for the decline of longevity is not due to the 
perfection of our civilization, but to its imperfection. 
The growing intelligence of the race has thus far re- 
sulted in saving the young; @ further development will 
also save the old, 

What, then, can be done by a man who has reached 
middle life to enable him to live to a vigorous old age ? 
First, he can act upon the simple truth that the general 
vigor of the body and the vitality of all of its organs de- 
pend very largely upon two things—diet and exercise. 
Ile will, therefore, eat those things which he knows to 
be good builders of tissue, and not merely those which 
tickle the palate ; he will use stimulants very sparingly, 
if at all; and he will take active out-door exercise as 
regularly as he takes his meals. Next, he can cultivate 
tranquillity of mind, avoiding excitement and worry, not 
staking his all upon any of the glittering prizes of life, 
and being content even if he is left behind in the race 
for wealth and position, Again, he will be wise if, in 
addition to his vocation in life, he has an avocation—a 
hobby 
interested, and which will, in his leisure moments, turn 
the current of his thoughts from the cares and anxieties 
If a resident of 
the city, he will escape, as often as possible, to renew his 
youth amid the tranquil surroundings of country life. 

By these simple and common-sense rules of living, 


some branch of study in which he is deeply 


which beset every active occupation. 


much can certainly be done to preserve health and pro- 
long life ; but they are not all that the exigencies of the 
case demand ; for they cannot affect the underlying and 
later life. Many of 
these date from childhood and some are a legacy from 


remote causes of the diseases of 
former generations. It is, therefore, incumbent upon 
the peopie of to-day to lay plans for the increased 
longevity of the race by doing something more for the 
children. We are now shielding them from the con- 
tagious and infectious diseases ; let us also take measures 
to toughen the fiber of their young bodies and to teach 
them how to preserve their health through all the vicis- 
situdes of life. To do this requires two things. The 
first of these is the introduction into all of our schools, 
public and private, of a systematic course of physical 
training which shall be as much a part of the educa- 
tional system as the course of study. This reform has 
already been inaugurated by the adoption in some 
schools of Swedish gymnastics. Let this change become 
universal, and it will produce a veritable revolution in 
the vitality of our people, The second requisite is to 
pay increased attention in our schools to the study of 











ing cause, there is Usually a remote and predisposing 





hygiene. No child should be allowed to leave school 
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without having acquired a knowledge of the laws of 
health and their practical application. In these two 
ways can the seeds of longevity be sown in childhood. 

As for hereditary tendencies to disease, if tlfe people 
of each generation will take proper care of their own 
health and that of their children, there will be such a 
progressive improvement in the stock that all the hered- 
itary tendencies will be in the direction of health and 
longevity. 

Thus we find that the increase of disease and death in 
the post-meridian of life is due to causes which are easy 
to find and with which society has the power to cope. 
If.we are wise enough to act accordingly, the present 
lamentable tendency will be arrested,and the length and 
usefulness of human life will be greatly augmented. 

PITTSFIELD, Mass. 


SANITARY REFORM. 


BY MRS. H. M. PLUNKETT. 


The Anglo-Saxon word meaning health conveys the 
idea of being *‘ hale, sound or whole.” When a man is 
resolved on maintaining the condition of wholeness 
thereby described, he soon discovers that others can 
take a hand in its production or its destruction. Of what 
avail is it for him to locate his home by a sparkling 
stream if a neighbor higher up fouls it with noisome 
refuse? Or what good will it do to keep his own premises 
clean if in his neighbor’s adjacent yard there lies a de- 
composing mass of poisonous putridity of which the 
effluvium is diffused throughout the entire vicinity? 
In so many wayscan a man’s environment be injurious- 
ly affected by the action of his neighbor, that very early 
we find legal enactments to prevent it. In Richard the Sec- 
ond’s time we find an act for ‘‘ the punishment of them 
which cause corruption near a city or great town to cor- 
rupt the air” (12 Rich. II, C. 13, a.p. 1388), the preamble 
of which notes that so much filth ‘* be cast and put in 
ditches and other waters and also within many other 
places . . . that the air is greatly corrupt and infect 
and many maladies and diseases do daily happen.” A 
century later we find an act under the heading ** Butch- 
ers shall kill no beasts within any walled town or Cam- 
bridge” (4 Henry VII, C. 3, a.p. 1487). The preamble of 
this speaks of the ‘‘Corruptions engendered , . . by 
reason of the slaughter of beasts and the scaldingof swine,” 
the “ unclean, and corrupt and putrified waters ” and 
adds ** thit in few noble cities and towns, or none with- 
in Christendom . . . the common slaughterhouse 
of beasts should be kept. within the walls of the 
same, lest it might engender sickness unto the destruc- 
tion of the people.” In spite of which ‘* wisdom of the 
ancients,” it was nearly four hundred years later when 
the 317 slaughterhouses scattered promiscuously in New 
York City below Eightieth Street were driven out, and 
the work coacentrated in clean abattoirs outside, When 
London was to be rebuilt after the great fire a law was 
passed for **the cleansing and scouring of vaults, sinks 
and common sewers ” (19Ch. II, C, 3, a.p. 1667) and in 
1670 another was passed for the better paving and cleans- 
ing of the sewers and streets in and about the city of 
London. The Spectator remarks : 

‘We must be just to our ancestors; they had not much 
science, did not use long words ending in ‘ ation’; but the 
idea of health as a matter of public concernment was not 
foreign totheir minds. The difference is, that what were 
sanitary instincts in them have developed into sanitary 
methods with us.” 

The statutes of all States recognize that certain “nui 
sances” are not allowable, and the great advance of 
knowledge consequent upon the discovery of the various 
gases and the nature of the atmosphere gave a new ex- 
tension and significance to the legal definition of ‘ nui- 
sance.” It led at once in 1782 to an inquiry as to why 
twenty-three out of every twenty-seven infants born in 
the English workhouses perished by a Herod-like decima- 
tion within a year, the majority within a month, and a 
parliamentary edict for more air and more light began 
to put a stop to it, and gradually things mended till, with 
the best nineteenth century knowledge, the workhouse 
baby of to-day has just as good a chance for life as any 
other. 

It cannot be denied that a great intellectual quickening 
came in with this century, whether it be attributed to 
the political forces that culminated in the French Revo- 
lution or the great mechanical advances with steam at 
their head, it certainly roused analytical and observant 
souls, so that they began to ask if certain results were 
really the effect of that mysterious judgment embodied 
in the verdict ** by the visitation of God,” or might they 
not be the inevitable penalty of the neglect of some of 
his inexorable laws? A parliamentary inquiry was set 
on foot to learn what manner of Herod was this infant- 
slayer, and an ‘‘ advanced” physician demonstrated that 
God's fresh air unbreathed by other lungs was what they 
needed, and by ventilating the Dublin Hospital, saved so 
many lives as to cause a revolution in the construction 
of a class of public buildings that previously should have 
been named asphyxiation machines, 

The period between 1830 and 1840 might be called, in 
England, the period of Reform Incubation. A mighty 
unrest—not wholly quieted to this day—pervaded society 
from the top to the bottom. The leisurelings at the top 
were engaged in fine-drawn theological speculations 
that presently were to land some of them in Rome and 





some of them in blank infidelity—the middle classes 
were everywhere striving to better their condition and 
challenging and questioning every hindrance, while 
those at the bottom were crying out for more bread, 
more light, more air,more clothes—more everything that 
makes life worth living. When the laborer read that 
the average of life among the gentry was 43, among 
tradesmen 19, and among laborers 15, his heart was hot 
within him, his cry refused to be silenced, and the 
next decade saw Chartism and the lighting up of Eng- 
land by a line of burning hayricks that reached across 
the island, and witnessed the destruction of magnificent 
machinery in the blind fury of the masses who saw in it 
anew monster come to eat up their last morsel of bread. 
In such periods some leader appears, touched with a 
boundless compassion for the miseries he sees about 
him, and his soul being kindled by a divine spark, must 
burn to the end of his life with a consuming fire or till 
the work he was set to do is accomplished. The man 
for this time was Edwin Chadwick. To him it was 
given to perceive that the English masses and classes 
were suffering from many preventable evils. It would 
require too long a time to enumerate the different Par- 
liamentary inquiries he caused to be set on foot, into the 
squalid details of lives that were more like those of the 
swine than of human beings; but suffice it that he 
had waked up England on the subject of the better 
housing of the poor in all its length and breadth, from 
the underdraining of the land to destroy malaria, to the 
supplying of enough ‘‘ cubic space” and sunlight to kill 
the omnipresent typhus and the supplying of pure 
water and cleanly conditions of every sort. When he 
began his was a voice crying in a very solitary wilder- 
ness, but it waked up a sleeping public and penetrated 
even to the ear of royalty,so that one prominent feature 
of the Crystal Palace Exhibition in 1851 was a series of 
model cottages for workingmen that constituted Prince 
Albert's personal exhibit. Carlyle had written his 
“*Chartism” and ‘Sartor Resartus” with their dark 
vistas of starvation, crime, neglectand discontent. The 
question ‘* Am I my brother’s keeper?” was being asked 
in new tones and with a new significance. Just then 
Charles Kingsley wrote his well-named novel, ‘‘ Yeast,” 
and in outlining a career for an “earnest” young man 
of property and education whose spirit had been 
roused by the inquiry, his Mentor says: ‘‘ What an un- 
spoken poetry there is in that very sanitary reform! It 
is the great fact of the age. We shall have men arise 
and write epics on it, when they have learned that ‘to 
the pure all things are pure,’ and that science and use- 
fulness contain a divine element, even in their lowest 
appliances,” 

To which the young man replies: * Write one your 
self and call it the Chadwickiad ; why not ‘Smells and 
the men [ sing’?” To which the interlocutor replies : 
** Why don’t you, with your practical power, turn sani- 
tary reformer—the only true soldier—and conquer those 
real devilsand ‘natural enemies’ of Englishmen—carbonic 
acid and sulphuretted hydrogen?” Extravagant as this 
may seem, when sanitary reform has had a large share 
in lengthening the average of human life nine years 
within the century, the reformer can be allowed to glow 
with a little honest pride. With the herculean and 
indefatigable labors of Chadwick, sanitary reform had 
come to stay, and the word sanitation was destined 
henceforward to ring in the ears of all English-speaking 
peoples. What was doing in England did not escape 
the eyes of progressive men on this side of the water 
It was perceived that earthly law can do much to reme- 
dy those neglects that prevent the ‘‘ wholeness” that 
imakes health in the neighbor, and public meetings 
were held in Boston, to be addressed by the ablest men 
who could be interested, with a view to the eventual 
procuring of the establishment of a State Board of 
Health. But the time was not ripe: the public was per- 
meated and paralyzed by the apathy that comes of ig- 
norance, and soon the War swept away all plannings 
except how to save the country. 

Meantime the city of New York had done a noble 
work, the fruits of which are being daily enjoyed by the 
children and grandchildren of the public-spirited men 
who inaugurated and carried forward a great reforma- 
tory movement; and this, too, had its origin in the 
example of England, as was abundantly shown in the 
testimony given before the committee, whose investiga- 
tions resulted in the formation of the Board of Health of 
the City of New York. It shows how the progressive 
advance of one branch of the English-speaking peoples 
reacts on the others. It was but a few years afier 
Mother England developed her sanitary nose that her 
daughter’s began to grow ; and in spite of the ‘‘arrest 
of development” caused by the War, according to the 
latest observers, the organ shows sigus of an expansion 
commensurate with our continental proportions ; and 
as our new Western States are not hampered by vested 
rights or, what is worse, vested prejudices, they are a 
splendid theater for the solution of many new problems 
in public health. 

NEw YORE Clty. 
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PoPE LEO isa great believer in the healing virtues of 
cold water, and has just conferred the rank of Monsignor 


and Domestic Chaplain upon a Bavarian village priest who 
has achieved much celebrity throughout Europe by his 
cold water cures. 





“NED” MURPHY. 
A CHARACTER SKETCH. 
BY ARTHUR REED KIMBALL. 

**How much lies in laughter: the cipher-key, where- 
with we decipher the whole man!” exclaims Carlyle. 
And again, speaking of Shakespeare : 

Laughter means. 
like sunshine on the 


“Tt is always a genial laughter. . 
sympathy. . . . Such laughter, 
deep sea, is very beautiful to me.” 

No bitter phrase can be found to describe ‘‘ Ned” 
Murphy, the wonderful temperance worker, whose pres-- 
ence in acity is an inspiration not alone to one good 
cause but to all good causes. It is the whole-souled 
geniality of the man, added to a winning sincerity, 
intense earnestness, and great common sense, which 
gives to him his unique hold on immense audiences, 
night after night, while he discusses the same old time- 
worn theme, and drives home the same oft-repeated ar- 
guments with ever convincing persuasiveness. We call 
this power of personal presence ‘‘ magnetism,” and say 
that it is elusive. And so it is. There are things that 
baffle art—the full beauty of a smile, the true depths of 
tenderness in the eye, the magic of the pressure of a 
hand. These cannot be painted adequately, much less 
can they be described. And yet, if one who has never 
met or heard Murphy, will image to himself some man 
peculiarly endowed with these charms of smile, and eye, 
and hand pressure—a man so endowed as at once to im- 
press them upon a great audience—he will understand 
the power of Murphy over such an audience, and also 
why itis that the reports of Murphy’s sp2cches utterly 
fail to report Murphy. The most commonplace remark, 
the most ordinary story, the most familiar argument, all 
take on freshness and force as they come from him, 
They are clothed inthe poetry of his own winsomeness, 
and go straight to the heart as if the appeal were made 
for the first time. His is a great natural gift—greater 
perhaps than that of mere oratory. It is the gift of 
persuasion as much by what he is as by what he says. 

It is truly wonderful to see how the same spell holds 
Murphy’s audiences night after night, week after week, 
A hall, seating about 2,000, will be crowded full at least 
half an hour before he is to appear. The doors will 
then be closed, and hundreds will be turned away, sim- 
ply because there is not even standing room left. The 
interval will be filled in by singing Gospel temperance 
hymns, interspersed with an occasional solo. As the 
time approaches for Murphy to appear the audience gets 
uneasy, and there is much looking at watches, and there 
are many whispered questionings. Promptly at the ap- 
pointed hour Murphy is seen to make his way out from 
the flies, his wife and their personal friends having 
taken their places in his private box. A great wave of 
satisfied applause rolls up to the stage, to be stilled as 
Murphy raises his hand. He makes his way along the 
front of stage, the first row of chairs being reserved for 
clergymen and prominent business men, with a big 
choir crowding the rest of it and overflowing into the 
wings. He is as natural and apparently unconscious of 
it all, as if he had joined some small family circle in a 
library, and yet every eye of that great assemblage is 
watching his every movement. He shakes bands with 
friend after friend, whispers a word to this or that one, 
perhaps waves a greeting to a friend in a box, and ever 
and anon turns a happy, joyous, smiling face on the au- 
dience. All feel that they are remembered, all that they 
have ashare in that overwhelming gocd fellowship and 
inspiring sympathy. 

There is no machinery, no paraphernalia, Everything 
is as natural and simple as the man himsclf. He steps 
to the front and announces the reading of some verses 
from the Bible, or of an opening prayer. Then usually 
follow several short speeches, especially by leading busi- 
ness men, on whose influence Murphy counts greatly. 
A platform is built out from the stage into the audience. 
When the speaker begins, Murphy takes his arm and 
e:corts him out on to this platform, placing his own 
chair just behind him. The good points made are in- 
stantly taken up and emphasized by Murphy, somewhat 
in the Methodist manner. This is a litle disconcerting 
at first, especially to unpracticed speakers. But they 
soon grow to find it even stimulating. There is a stimu- 
lus, too, in the introduction, which is sure to be seme 
pat, unconventional, personal comment, one that gives 
the speaker a start. For it is as much Murphy’s purpose 
and care to move his audience through others as by 
what he himself has to say. Indeed, he usually finds his 
own cue in some incident or remark let drop in one of 
these intioductory specches. The mecting has not gone 
very far before the critical observer discovers this eff«ct, 
that under the genial influence of Murphy’s sunny per- 
sonality the audience has for the time become one great 
family, all equally interested in the ore common theme, 
the saving of men from the curse of tke drink habit. 
An‘, perhaps more marvelous yet, while there is deep 
intensity, as evidenced by the constant applause, there 
are almost none of those outbreaks of mere nervous e€X- 
citement, which are so largely physical. 

When Murphy himself comes to speak, one is almost 
surprised at the sort of man he is. A man close to the 
hearts of the common people, he is yet in bis dress 46 
faultless and elegant as any man just coming out of a 
fashionable New York club. His coat is of the latest 
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cut, his trousers are carefully creased, his cravat is tied 
to a nicety. A medium-sized man in the prime of nian- 
hood, his figure is fine and does credit to the tailor’s 
art; his features are good, his mouth mobile ahd 
expressive despite his mustache, his eyes intense, 
his hair wavy, his complexion the blonde’s pink and 
white, which makes one say, ‘‘ How ‘clean’ he looks !” 
His voice is somewhat worn by constant speaking ; he 
does not give ita fair chance. His speech is a talk, infi- 
nitely varied, but almost always colloquial, touching on 
all sorts of things about himself, his present and his 
past, in a way that accentuates the famity relation he 
aims to establish between himself and his audience. In 
carrying this out he makes constant references to his 
wife as ‘‘ Maggie’’; in fact, the two are known wherever 
he appears as ‘‘ Ned and Maggie.” Mr. Murphy under- 
stands perfectly how offensive this is to many of his 
auditors; but he understands, also, as his critics cannot, 
what a hold he thus gains on the hearts of those he seeks 
to influence; and it is certainly true that, done as Mr. 
Murphy does it, it ceases soon to offend in a most sur- 
prising way, and becomes the most natural thing in the 
world. By those who have the privilege of Mrs, Mur- 
hy’s personal acquaintance, she is found to be the last 
woman One would think of as seeking notoriety. A 
true gentlewoman, coming from a home of wealth and 
‘refinement in Pittsburg, she simply subordinates her 
own quiet and refined tastes to the advancement of the 
cause she has equally at heart with her husband. 
Having thus come into close touch with his audience 
the stream of Murphy’s talk is as unpremediltated and 
spontaneous as the chat of afamily circle. Subject to any 
possible interruption, the cry of a child, the appearance 
of a dog or the comment of a drunken man, it turns 
this way or that, as any incident presents itself. Never 
disconcerted, the speaker always utilizes for his own 
purpose whatever may happen, and carries the laugh 
with him, At times, impassioned, he stamps with his 
foot, tosses his hands, and works as hard as a prize 
athlete. Atother times, humorous, he does a bit of act- 
ing that would win a fortune for him on the comic 
stage. At still other times, pathetic, he leaves no eye 
dry in the audience, especially when, his favorite theme, 
he tells of the little children of some drink-reclaimed 
home. But pervading it all is that genial optimism, 
which is the atmosphere in which the man himself lives. 
There is hope, there is courage, there is inspiration in 
every syllable of every word. There is a new outlook on 
life, the outlook of a resurrection from a debased past 
into the future of respect and happiness. It recalls to 
many the gospel of Phillips Brooks—a man so unlike 
in all else to Murphy—where, by living the life of noble 
thought and high purpose, the ignoble and the base are 
crowded out, find no place to fall away of themselves. 
‘With malice toward none, with charity for all.” 
‘This is the legend of the Murphy blue-ribbon pledge, 
“In hoe signo vinces!” This is the spirit which ani- 
xnates every Murphy movement and which carries it for- 
ward to unprecedented success, Thus is the bond of 
juman fellowship strengthened. ‘Thus is the work or- 
ganized onlines of permanency. Thus political issues are 
pushed into the background. Thus Catholics and Prot- 
estants are rallied under the one banner. Thus is secured 
even the co-operation of those who do not themselves go 
the full length of personal total abstinence. Thus all 
classes and conditions of men are brought into the same 
ranks, and the united influence of the forces that make 
for righteousness in a community is wielded for the re- 
form of wrong and the reclamation of men. 
“In hoe signo vinces !” 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
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BY THE REV, H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 





Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES belongs to that little 
group of chosen men who will be looked back to in fu- 
ture centuries as the creators of American literature. Of 
that bright, particular band he alone remains. Howells, 
Julian Hawthorne, James, etc., belong already to the 
second and not the first period. That first period stands 
for the dawn of culture in America. 1t was heralded in 
by Washington Irving. Before him American literature 
did not exist. Bryant, Longfellow, Emerson, Bancroft, 
Nathaniel [tawthorne, Whittier, Lowell—all, all are now 
gone. Dr, Oliver Wendell Holmes, who is incapable 
even of growing old, still remains. He is one of those 
authors whose personality pierces. He is as good as his 
books—I had almost said better, and that is indeed high 
praise, Emerson says that we must not take our gods 
off their pedestals, and must look at our great men from 
a distance; but Oliver Wendell Holmes can afford to 
come off his pedestal. He has that peculiar quality 
possessed in the highest degree by Balzac, which made 
him the universal confidant and confessor of all French 
womanhood. Balzac saw deep, vibrated intuitively, 
portrayed faithfully, and the women turned to him with 
trust and gratitude, as to one who knew their sufferings 
and admitted their grievances, loved them generously 
and could read their hearts out loud for them, while 
Standing apart, himself unsubdued, living in an ideal 
world created by an almost necromantic imagination. 








As we read ‘“‘The Professor at the Breakfast Table,” we 
are at once in contact witha person who is dowered with 
such-like electric affinities; but he is sweeter, simpler, 
yet not less subtle than the great French novelist. He 
has never attempted so much, but he has done more 
good, altho like all marked writers his pressure is not 
equal upon all souls, and his attractive power is largely 
conditioned by the natures that drift within the radius 
of his influence. We must always remember, as he 
reminds us somewhere, that the very qualities in us 
which attract some people repel others. I have known 
people who could not read Carlyle, others who could not 
grapple with Emerson, and only the other day I meta very 
intelligent person of the dry-as-dust school who thought 
Dr. Holmes a merestlipshod trifle in literature, and could 
not imagine what charm people could find in such poor 
wandering stuff. Ah, dear master, do we so often find 
a soul, sensitive to human pains and joys, and the subtle 
fluctuations of the heart,asan A®olian harp in the wind, 
that we can afford to dismiss thee with a shallow sneer? 
Is the temper that weeps with those that weep, and 
rejoices with those that rejoice, and makes allowance for 
us all, socommon that we can allow thee to pass by on 
the other side? Nay, rather will we take thee to our 
hearts—ay, to our heart of hearts—the good physician, 
the gentle ‘‘ friend in council,” the tried ‘‘ companion of 
our solitude.” 

When Dr, Oliver Wendell Holmes visited us in 1888, I 
cannot say that I saw very much of him; our chief 
companionship was at Boston, U.S.A., in 1885. From 
the moment that he landed in England he had something 
like a triumphant, social progress, which astonished no 
one more than himself. The Duke of Westminster in- 
vited hiin to Eaton Hall. Invitations poured into his 
Dover Street hotel insuch numbers that he was obliged 
to engage the services of a young lady secretary to an- 
swer his notes and telegrams and keep off the crowds of 
admirers and interviewers who besieged his rooms, 
Emerson had come and passed ; Longfellow had had no 
such reception, It was more like the universal homage 
that was offered to Liszt when he appeared among us 
a few years ago, and moved through London like an old 
picture that had stepped out of its frame to bring back 
the life of an almost forgotten past. 

But Oliver Wendell Holmes was very much in the 
present indeed. [ had been very anxious that he should 
be heard at the Royal Institution, for he is a charming 
lecturer, when the matter was brought to his ears and 
there was some talk about terms. The matter was not 
very judiciously handled, and the poet wrote me with a 
view to its being communicated to the right quarter : 

“ As to lecturing or reading, I have formed no project of 
that nature. I go to England to spend money, not to 
make it. WhatI most wish is to find myself as little ham- 
pered by engagements as possible, to live quietly in the 
quarters I have engaged for as long a time as possible, and 
get a little rested before seeing my friends, except one or 
two old American intimates.” 

Verily he had reckoned without his host, and, charac- 
teristically enough, he allowed his plans of seclusion 
and privacy to be extensively modified from the very 
first. He got no rest at all, beyond an occasional nap 
‘“as was his custom of an afternoon.” He broke the 
round of London dinners, luncheons and teas, to pay a 
flying visit to Cambridge, where he received the D.C.L. 
My wife and I sat close to him in the Senate House. I 
can see his amused face now as he listened to ingenious 
and elaborate Latin compliments from the Public Orator; 
ard when in a house crowded to suffocation with the 
élite of the town and university, the galleries filled as 
usual with uproarious undergraduates, the spare little 
figure of the illustrious American Doctor moved in his 
D.C.L. gown to receive his acadeniccompliment from 
the Vice Chancellor, the storm of applause seemed as if 
it never would cease after he had resumed his seat. 
Business was at a standstill; the applause was now 
mingled with cries of ‘‘ Speech! speech !” and Dr, O, W. 
Holmes looked around puzzled,not knowing what to do; 
but the Vice Chancellor was very properly obdurate and 
impassive. The precedent would have been too awk- 
ward a one, however much that glowing assembly 
would have liked to hear the genial autocrat’s voice. 

The next day at a ‘‘breakfast” in the hall of St. 
John's College, when I had the pleasure of sitting just 
opposite him, we were more fortunate. In returning 
thanks for the complimentary speeches made at break- 
fast, the Doctor delivered a charming little speech in his 
best style, in which, among other things, he expressed 
his delight at the English scenery, the hedges,the parks, 
and above all, the English green lawns. Everywhere 
the land spoke of centuries of civilization, and careful 
cultivation, resembling a great garden, and unlike the 
wild, only half-worked land of large parts of the 
United States of America. He commented on the 
English May blossom, and quoted Chaucer on the 
red-tipped daisy that shuts up at night; the daisy, 
and I think he added the primrose, were unknown 
as wild flowers in America. It was a model lit- 
tle speech, quite without effort, and just like a little 
slice out of the ‘‘ autocrat” of his own, instead of St. 
John’s College breakfast table. A day or twoafterward 
he and his daughter came to our ‘“‘at home” at Queen’s 
House, Chelsea. He thus alludes to it : 


‘“‘TIn the afternoon we went by invitation to a ‘Tea and 





Talk’ at the Rev. Mr. Haweis’s, at Chelsea. We found the 
house close packed, but managed to get through the 
rooms, shaking innumerable hands of the reverend gentle- 
man’s visitors. It was well arranged so as not to be too 
fatiguing, and we left the cordial gathering in good con- 
dition. We drove home with Bishop and Mrs. Ellicott.” 

He accompanied me on another occasion to luncheon 
at the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol’s, where he sat 
next the late Archbishop of York, and Mrs. Sargent, his 

daughter (now dead), sat on the other side. But there 
was one occasion which left a deeper impression on my 
mind. It was one of those delightful social successes 
which live in the memory, and stand out after years as 
fresh as pictures painted yesterday. 

I had invited Dr, Oliver W. Holmes to meet the Bishop 
of Gloucester (Dr. Ellicott) and Dr. Samuel Smiles, the 
author of ‘‘Self Help.” We made a little table carrée at 
my club, the New University, St. James’s Street. We 
sat down at 1:30, and I think we were all equally aston- 
ished at rising to find that it was five o’clock. There had 
not been a dull five minutes. The Bishop of Gloucester 
was in his best vein, incisive, witty, profound, genial, as 
good at listening as at talking. Holmes was himself an 
adroit listener ; no one choked any one or cutin unfairly, 
or sought to shine at the other’s expense ; there was no 
need, Dr. Smiles seemed to bring that harmonious 
psychic element which welded our minds together in 
fruitful and unflagging communion of discourse. I 
remember the Bishop of Gloucester was describing a 
very different assemblage in his own witty and satirical 
manner. He had been at an “at home” held by a cer- 
tain would-be fashionable lady, who prided herself 
upon getting men of light and leading together, and 
affecting a salon. 

‘*She was,” said the Bishop, *‘ one of those women on 
the verge of intelligence ”— 

‘*A-ha!” broke in Oliver Wendell Holmes, ‘capital, 
my lord! ‘On the verge of intelligence,’ 
for that phrase !” 

Few speakers would object to such an interruption as 
that from the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 

The talk wandered freely over all sorts of fields—lit. 
erary, scientific and social—until it got tangled inevi- 
tably in ‘* occultism”—ghosts, double psychic phenomena 
—on all which questions the Bishop keeps a singularly 
fair and open mind, Talking of brain waves, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes went off in his best style. ‘I think we 
are all unconsciously conscious of each other’s brain- 
waves at times ; the fact is, words and even signs are a 
very poor sort of language compared with the direct te- 
legraphy between souls, The mistake we make is to 
suppose that the soul is circumscribed and imprisoned 
by the body. Now the truth is, I believe, J extenda good 
way outside my body ; well, I should say at least three 
or four feet all round, and so do you, and it is our exten- 
sions that meet. Before words pass or we shake hands, 
our souls have exchanged impressions, and they never 
lie; not but what looks count for something. Oh!” he 
said, ‘* that fatal, telltale, wandering eye of my hostess, 
us she smiles on me and appears so interested in what I 
am saying; but that eye tells me she is listening toa con- 
versation at the other end of the room, and hasn’t heard 
a word of what I have been saying!” But this is not an 
account of the Autocrat’s table talk ; it is merely a few 
stray recollections of the man, and the impression which 
he made on me. He mentioned a curious thing that 
struck him after leaving England, showing more than 
anything else the essential solidarity of the English- 
speaking nations through their literature, 

Oliver Wendell Holmes went straight from London to 
Paris. He knew few people there but M. Pasteur, whom 
he visited, and for whom he entertains a sincere admira- 
tion and respect. Suddenly, he said, no one seemed 
aware of his existence. London had mobbed him ; Paris 
knew nothing or little about him; and he entered and 
left the city before the French were even aware he had 
been there, or at least realized who he was! 

But it was not in England and in London, it was in 
America and in Boston that I saw most of the Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table. In my lectures before the Royal 
Institution, London, on the American Humorists, Oliver 
Wendell! Holmes naturally holdsa prominent place. The 
volume of those lectures was one of the first things 
which caught my eye on entering the poet’s library at 
Boston. But it was not in his own house that I first saw 
him. In 1885 I was Lowell lecturer at Boston. I often 
look back at that happy time. Close to the Huntington 
Hall, where [ had to lecture three times a week, lived 
my dear and lamented friend the late Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts, then Dr. Phillips Brooks. His house was a sec 
ond home to me at Boston ; at all times I could turn in, 
and there I had pleasant meetings, too, with Archdeacon 
Farrar, who was also lecturing in the States, and who 
shared the service with Phillips Brooks when I preached 
at his magnificent church, 

It was, I think, at the house of Augustus Lowell that 
I first saw Oliver Wendell Holmes. There was a crowd- 
ed ‘‘at home,” and I noticed a little spare man, with 
thin gray hair and bright eyes, coming toward me. In 
another moment we were introduced. ‘I am glad to 
shake you by the hand,” he said. ‘* lL haveread you. I 
seldom go out. I have arrived at an age when I some- 


1 thank you 


times think I may take my privilege and sit at home 
like a Chinese god in his own temple, and let others 
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come and visit me ; but I could not let anything prevent 
my coming out to meet you to-day.” 

Ah! I felt at once, this is the man, just as I sketched 
him at the Royal Institution, ‘‘ with his grave kind face 
and beautiful smile—his eyes flashing indignation at 
wrong, brightening at generosity or heroism, and not 
incapable of shedding a manly tear over human folly, 
weakness or misfortune.” 

Here, at length, I felt was one of those rare natures 
alluded to by Emerson, ‘‘ A man in whom there was no 
bar,” when with him ‘the waters seemed always at a 
level,” and as Emerson says at such a time, ‘‘all that is 
mine is thine, and all that is thine is mine.” 

In spite of his retiring habits, I soon found that no 
‘“‘at home” or social gathering was perfect in Boston 
without the dear Doctor ; but I noticed, altho he was a 
fairly frequent diner-out, he avoided as much as possible 
night engag« ments. He did not attend one of my night 
lectures atthe Huntington Hall; but when they organ- 
ized aseries of additional afternoon lectures for the 
benefit of those who had been unable to get into my 
Lowell course, Oliver Wendell Holmes sat in the front 
row, and was good enough to say that he considered 
my humble performance a model of what a popular lec- 
ture ought to be, 

‘* You star lecturers,” he added, ** who come over here 
now and pocket your hundreds and thousands of dollars, 
little know what we poor fellows, the pioneers of artand 
letters in America, had to go through. I assure you, 
when I began, and Emerson and Theodore Parker, there 
were places in the States, calling themselves civilized, 
that did not know what was meant by a lecture, Lhave 
arrived at a schoolroom or ball on the night, and found 
it empty, and we have had to send out and whip up an 
audience ; and so we went up and down the land, trying 
to get a hearing for poetry, literature, art, science, 
tramping on foot, too, when we could not get a convey- 
ance. Well, [remember arriving at a lone, forsaken place 
after traveling all day, and at last walking across fields 
in the mud to get there in time, and finding it was the 
wrong day. Another time the committee waited on me 
at the close, the attendance having been uncommonly 
thin, and asked me to lower my fee. Well, those were 
good days all the same ; we were young then ;"° and the 
poet, who so resents growing old, heaved a little half- 
comic, half-pathetic sigh ; ‘* and then, when you did get 
your fee, the joy and content of sitting in the sanded 
parlor of the village or town inn with your feet on the 
mantelpiece and rattling the dollars in your trouser 
pockets, so hardly earned.” 

I remember not long before I left, a great, joint recep- 
tion was given at one of the largest hotels in Boston, at 
which Archdeacon Farrar and myself and wife were 
We soon found out Oliver Wendell Holmes in 
the crowd, and we retired into a corner for a chat, 
chietly about the notabilities present. ‘* And who is yon- 
der bishop ?” 

“Oh,” said Holmes, “ that’s the Bishop of ———,a 
very good fellow for a bishop; and Vl tell you why I 
I saw him the other day 
walking on the opposite side of the road in the rain, with 
a new hat onand a new umbrella over it, and he saw two 
ladies who had been caught in the rain, and he crossed 


present. 
I asked. 


have a high opinion of him. 


over and sciled his episcopal boots and presented them 
with his umbrella, and, raising his new hat, left them. 
Now,” continued Holmes, ** that’s a real good man; for 
you know what a man thinks of his hat—and a new hat— 
why, it is as the very apple of his eye; and then a bishop's 
hat!” And the thought seemed so overpowering that 
his lips refused to utier more. 

“Yes,” I said, fixing the poet with my glittering eye : 

“*Wear a good hat ; the secret of your looks 
Lives with the beaver in Canadian brooks. 
Virtue may flourish on an old cravat, 

But man and nature scorn the shocking hat.’ ” 

I saw the poet’s eye twinkle with undisguised satis- 
faction. He grasped my hand. **Good-by,” said he, 
‘*T'm in luck to-day. This is the second time I've had 
my own poetry quoted to me since I came into this 
room; but I shall not hear anything better than that. 
I'm off.” 

There seemed to be something about a hat which in- 
variably rouséd Holmes: it acted, in a mild way, like a 
red rag ona bull. The damaged hat, for instance, has 

been developed in three sententious propositions : 

“First, a hat which has been popped by being sat 
down upon is never itself afterward. 

‘Secondly, it is a favorite illusion of sanguine natures 
to believe the contrary. 

“Thirdly, shabby gentility has nothing so character- 
istic as its hat. Thereis always an unnatural calmness 
about its nap, and an unwholesome gloss suggestive of a 
wet brush.” 

We arrived at Boston and Cambridge just too late for 
Longfellow and Emerson. Both were dead: but we 
spent a good deal of time with Samuel Longfellow, his 
brother, who occupied the poet's house, and showed us 
numbers of his manuscripts, chiefly written in pencil ; 
and I preached in the chapel of the Harvard Theological 
College, which was then presided over by my ever-to be- 
regretted friend and kind host, the Rev. Dean Grav. 

Dr. Holmes told me a pathetic little story which cen- 
ters in that little chapel. He said: ‘ After Longfellow 
died, he was laid in the chapel on a bier, his face was ex- 








posed, and numbers of his friends went in to take a last 
look. Emerson was at that time failing—his memory 
was almost gone—but as he had been so intimate with 
us for so many years I thought I would take him into 
the chapel. As we were both silently contemplating our 
dead friend, Emerson turned to. me and said, ‘ That is 
the face of a very amiable gentleman, but I don’t know 
who it is.’ This,” remarked Holmes, ‘* was very inter- 
esting, as well as very touching. It showed that, 
altho his memory was gone, his perceptive and intuitive 
powers, and a certain instinctive judgment of character, 
all remained unimpaired to the end.” When we 
spending the day with Walt Whitman, not long after, 
at Philadelphia, I told him this pathetic anecdote, and I 
added that it seemed to me very sad that an intellect like 
Emerson’s should suffer such an eclipse. *‘* No,” said 
Walt Whitman, ‘I do not think so. Emerson’s decline 
always seemed to me quite harmonious. This slowly 
sinking back into the of Mother Nature 
when one’s work is done — and well done — it 
is like the decay and decrease of fruit-bear- 
ing capacity of an old apple tree in a great orchard ; at 
last the old tree crumbles away, and sinks naturally into 
” [ don’t think the op- 
timism of the old poet was quite satisfactory or convinc- 
ing to me, 


were 


arms 


slow 


the soil from whence it sprang. 


I should have been sorry to see Emerson, 
whom IT regard as one of the most stimulating intellectual 
forces of the age, in the decline and overthrow of his 
mind, | never saw him at all. Like Longfellow, he 
wrote me a kind letter when in England; but 1 missed 
both, I was proud, however, to learn at Boston that 
Longfellow had read ‘Music and Morals” with great 
pleasure, and admitted that some of his later verse had 
been inspired by some passages in the book. 

On paying a farewell visit to Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
he took me into his study and presented me with a copy 
of the ** Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” ‘** Write your 
name, I pray, and any verse if you will.” The poet took 
up a gold-nibbed pen, and said, ‘ This is the pen I 
wrote the whole of the “ Autocrat” with, [now keep it 
only to write my name for my friends”; and he wrote. 
When [ looked at the frontispiece | not only found his 
signature, but the following exquisite lines, certainly 
among the finest and tenderest he ever wrote : 

“A few may touch the magic string, 

And greedy fame is proud to win them ; 
Alas! for those that never sing, 

But die with all their music in them.” 
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BY 


THE REV. L. W. BEATTIE, 

IN an article of the late Philip Schaff, D.D., on “ De- 
nominationalism and Sectarianism” in THe [INDEPEND- 
ENT of November 2d, 1893, there is this expression : 

* Denominationalism, as such, may be 
patible with Christian much 
army corps are with the unity of the army.” 


perfectly com- 
Union, as so as different 

The purpose in penning the following words is to show 
how perfectly practical it is for denominations to carry 
out the thought of Dr. Schatfs statement quoted above, 
What is needed is not somuch organic union, as a dimin- 
ishing of the sectarian spirit by a cordial and hearty co- 
operation in the field of practical Christian endeavor 
through Mraternal Inter-denominationalism, 

In the village of Middle Granville, N. Y., there is a 
population of about eight hundred people, over two- 
thirds of whom are non-Romanist and Americans. There 
is but one English-speaking Protestant church, that is 
Presbyterian, which has a fine edifice, well furnished, 
and a pleasant manse. The outlying population is made 
up mostly of thrifty American farmers, and there is no 
other Protestant church within two miles. 

Thus we can the Presbyterians have a field of 
large opportunities without a rival to dispute the terri- 
tory. But through causes not needful for our purpose 
in sketching this article, this church had grown so 


see 


weak that it felt unable to support a pastor, and only a 
weekly Sunday-school kept alive by a few faithful ones, 
with now and thena sermon from some one sent by the 
Synodical Superintendent constituted the religious ac- 
tivity of the church. 

The Rev. H. M. Smith, the pastor of a Methodist 
Episcopal church two miles distant, moved by the neces- 
the field and the grand opportunities for 
spiritual work, offered to preach for the Presbyterian 
church on Sabbath afternoons, but not until he had con- 
sulted the session of the church and myself, whom 
Presbytery had appointed Moderator — of 
Brother Smith is an exceptional preacher and soon filled 
the church every Sabbath afternoon. Some of the Pres- 
byterians of the stricter sort, fearing he would carry 
the church over to the Methodist body, began to object 
to his preaching; and so he ceased coming. When he 
The Methodists 
andsome of the Presbyterians petitioned him to come 
and preach in the hall. This he at first refused to do, 
because, as he told me, the Presbyterians occupied the 
field and he would not interfere. He consulted with 
me, Ifound him to be a large-hearted, broad-minded 
Christian man; and he assured me of his desire only 
to build up Christ's kingdom, and, if the Presby- 
terians would open their church, he would make all his 
work tend to the building up of the kingdom under 


sities of 


Session, 


closed his preaching the work ended. 








the Presbyterian banner. I believed him. The church 
hesitated. He preached in the Hall one Sunday, assisted 
by the Synodical Superintendent. I persuaded the 
church to open its doors to Mr. Smith. He came to 
them regularly every Sabbath afternoon. Interest in- 
creased. Brother Smith wrote me to come up and help 
him in extra meetings. He held them for three weeks, 
I going up when I could leave my own church, to assist 
him. Never did I work with a Presbyterian brother 
more harmoniously. 1 did the preaching. he led the 
after meeting ; and I was persuaded that if more of the 
Presbyterian ministers could have a live, active Metho- 
dist minister thus to co-operate with them they would 
learn many things that would enable them to conduct 
revival services more successfully, There was no shout- 
ing nor any unseemly actions, but a deep, earnest, 
active working of the Spirit in those meetings. The 
time came to close them, and the harvest must be gath- 
ered, How was it to bedone? Converts are more or 
less attached to the man under whose ministry conver. 
sion has occurred. So many wanted to go down to 
Granville and unite with Brother Smith’s church. ‘‘No,” 
he said, *‘ you are needed here in Middle Granville. 
The Presbyterian church needs your help. Stay here 
and strengthen the church.” Then some wished to or- 
ganize a Methodist ‘“*No,” he © said; 
“that will divide and weaken your force in 
fighting the Devil; go. into the Presbyterian 
church and work for one common Lord with 
the Presbyterians.” They listened, and obeyed. Pre- 
paratory lecture was appointed, and a meeting of the 
session to follow. And I was to go up to preside. Buta 
work of grace in my own church prevented. Brother 
Smith wrote me what todo. As moderator of the ses- 
sion, I delegated my authority to him, and told him to 
go ahead. He went to the elder’s house, spent the entire 
afternoon in studying the Form of Government of the 
Presbyterian Church, And after preparatory lecture, ex- 
amined each one of the twenty-six candidates for admis- 
sion on profession—not all together, but separately, tak- 
ing each one apart with the session. He also received 
eleven on certificate. The elder, speaking of it after- 
ward, said he never saw a minister of his own Church 
examine candidates so thoroughly. 

On the following Sunday he baptized twenty-three of 
these candidates, received them all into the church ac- 
cording to the Presbyterian form, administered the 
Lord’s Supper, and so ended a work of grace in that 
church that more than donbled its membership, and 
made it stronger than it had been for years. For before 
Brother Smith left them, on the lastSabbath he so stirred 
them up to give that they raised enough money to call 
a pastor, who in a few months was installed—the first 
time the church had had a pastor for nearly twenty 
years. 

What has been done can be repeated. The repetitions 
should be frequent between all evangelical Christians, of 
whatever denomination, 


church. 


s0 


especially in those smaller 
fields, multiplicity of organizations weakens 
spiritual power. [f the ministry willlead the people will 
soon follow. But the leadership must be Christian, not 
sectarian, for the of the of our 
beloved Lord, not to lengthen the * our 
Church,” 

When the evangelical denominations have shown in 
this tield of practical Christianity that they heartily and 
lovingly accept the ‘Golden Rule” that we all teach 
our children, then will the portal open of its own accord 
to minister an entrance for all denominations into the 
larger and more heavenly kingdom, where organic union 


where 


extending kingdom 


cords of 


is seen to be the outgro vth of the inner germ of broth- 
erly love. For my neighbor and myself to dwell in 
unity it is not so essential that [ tear down the fence 
between our gardens, or make the two gardens one, as 
it is that I do notsteal my neighbors melons, or he mine. 
If we unite our garden plots and work thein 
we may both want the biggest melons. 


together, 
If we respect 
each other’s rights in our separate gardens, we will be 
far more likely to dwell in neighborly love and have 
our gardens in a more thrifty condition. 

MANKATO, MINN. 
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THE LYRIC MUSE. 





BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 

IF one should say that the only true poet is the singer 
all the world would probably nod approval. This saying 
reduced to its lowest terms would mean that the poet 
must be a musician; that his voice ought to have in it 
that absolute element which suggested to early man the 
lyre, the pipe and the flute, the tibia and the aiddc, the 
Zipa and the cipys. The plectrum-beat of song is the 
corobbing of the heart of genius, 

A great deal of ink has been wasted by critics trying 
to show that the lyrie poet, as a poet, is different from 
and far below the dramatic poet. It seems to me unnec- 
essary to indulge a theory for which there is no founda- 
tion in established fact. All great lyric geniuses have 
been dramatic, and all of the great dramatic poets have 
at need shown a perfect lyric competency. ‘This is the 
best possible evidence to prove that the lyric and the 
dramatic forms of poetic expression are but different 
modes of motion generated by the same energy. But 
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this does not mean that it is always poetical to be dra- 
matic, or vice versa. 

Poets assume attitudes ; the great ones, like Homer 
and Pindar, Shakespeare and Burns, Hugo and Béranger, 
Goethe and Emerson, Sappho and Theocritus, are equals 
and have points of mutual tangency, no matter how an- 
tagonistic these attitudes may be. They are equals in 
the sense of being absolute poets, however unequal they 
may be in the volume or value of their singing. Song 
from the absolute poet is not a product of labor limae, 
not a crystal of culture ; it is a strain of nature’s original 
voice uuhampered and full-toned. 

Poetry has since the first been the music of language, 
articulate melody, as contradistinguished from inartie- 
ulate melody. At the best every Muse is what Sappho 
called tapbevov adiguvov, a sweet-voiced girl. A drama is 
never all poetry, because the stress of the unpoetic forces 
of life is upon it. But, on the confrary, true song is all 
poetry, Whether we find it dashed, as if at random, 
through the pages of a drama, or condensed into the 
shorte:t ballad to heat every word of it with passion. 

if we go to nature and leave all the conventional hin- 
drances behind us, we shall find song and artificial music 
clearly differentiated. The true singing bird never at- 
tempts to make impersonal sounds; its lay is of its own 
voice and of its own individual nature. The bird that 
cannot sing often resorts to artifice, as when the turkey 
drags its wings, when the partridge drums, when the 
woodpecker beats a rattling tattoo on some old bough. 
Man, when he could not sing, made musical instruments 
to express his lyrical desire withal. And for so long as 
it remained elemental this expression was satisfying ; 
but art, in the sense of cultured artisanship, as time 
passed, came to be a mode of motion referable, not di- 
rectly to nature, but to an acquired energy engendered 
by civilization. So long as music, articulate or inartic- 
ulate, was made by nature’s poets—that is, by poets not 
conscious of conventional art—there was absolute expres- 
sion, Whether lyric or dramatic. 

The first thing we note as peculiar to the original, un- 
sophisticated strain of song is its compact verbal struc- 
ture. The poet went to his thought by the shortest 
route. Homer in his epic projections and Pindar in his 
lyric descriptions are of identical mind as regards the 
purpose of poetry. Atschylus and Sappho and Theoc- 
ritus, all alike, felt that there was a higher mode of ex- 
pression than that of mere singing words; the mode of 
expression dear to them was of the singing thought. 
And how stingy of their words they were ; but how prod- 
igal of ravishing suggestion ! ; 

If we compare Pindar and Horace and Theocritus and 
Virgil with one another, the line between native, racy, 
original song and song that has become a fine art will 
be very clear, So we may distinguish it almost as cer- 
tainly by laying the lyrics of Burns alongside those of 
Lord Tennyson, 

Critics have pretended to see that lyric poets sing the 
self-song while the dramatic poets deliver a score made 
up of notes drawn from without aud uncolored by self. 
Ido not feel any truth in the theory. To me the differ- 
ence between what the lyrist expresses in the first persun 
and what the dramatist’s imaginary character in the play 
expresses in the first person, if both are poetry, is merely 
the difference between two self-expressions. There is no 
such thing as expressing originally what one has never 
formulated out of one’s own feelings. Hamlet’s soliloquy 
is Shakespeare’s soliloquy just as much as ‘‘ Bonny Doon” 
is Burns’s song. Why is one of these pieces any more 
“impersonal” than the other, viewed as a strain of 
poetic expression? Burns was not singing of his own 
inner exp: rience, for, begging pardon, he had never 
heen a girl whose lover proved false; no more had 
Shakespeare ever been a Hamlet or an Othello, an Iago 

ora Lear. All true lyrics are but absolute, articulate 
expressions of human life set to music: the poetical 
parts of every true drama are nothing more. There 
is just as perfect, unqualified and — unlinited 
vision of the human, dramatic passion-exigency, uni- 
versal or particular, in the true lyric as there is in any 
part of the true drama. If I, as a lyric poet, sing of a 
dead wife itis ten to one I riever had a wife, and lam no 
more a widower than the dramatic poet is a king, a ban- 
dit or court fool. There exists, however, a universal hu- 
man desire to have an author exemplify in person the 
peculiarities of his literary creations. But note the facts 
and see how Burns was a drunkard and wrote bacchana- 
lian song, how Poe was a drunkard and wrote nothing 
of the sort! 

If we compare Hamlet's soliloquy with the monolog 
of Poe’s “ Raven,” the dramatic presentation of a 
“mind diseased” and the lyrical presentation of it ap- 
pear at first glance to be finely contrasted ; but, after all, 
was Poe really more self-conscious than Shakespeare ? 
Poor Poe never heard the 

“ Silken, sad, uncertain 
Rustling of each purple curtain” 
in home of his ; no bust of Pallas ever sat over the door 
of his miserable lodging ; but he saw with flawless vision 
the chamber of luxury and the in-stepping of the ancient 
bird or devil.” 

In the ‘Blessed Damozel” Rossetti, who certainly 
had never been to Heaven, struck into enduring form 
With a lyric flash as clear a picture of heavenly human 
life in the absolute as any dramatist ever accomplished. 








Because a poem is made in the form of a play, and each 
expression of personal concern is labeled with the name 
of one of the dramatis persone, and because the ego 
of the poet appears to be merged in the ego of the reputed 
speaker we may forget that after all it is really the poet 
speaking; but the lyrist cannot escape from himeelf so 
easily, and we set him down as forever grinding out 
his own loves, woes, longing, joys and despairs when, 
in fact, he is doing nothing of the sort. 
Men of strong nature necessarily put much of them- 
selves into their songs. No doubt Shakespeare was not 
an exception ; the trouble is we have no way of finding 
out the truth in his case, any more than we have in the 
case of Sappho or of Pindar. But certain it is that 
every test shows that what we call lvrical expression 
when of the highest order, is just as impersonal and ab- 
solute as dramatic expression. 

The necessity of making music isnot ever present with 
the dramatist; indeed, large parts of Shakespeare’s 





dramas are done in prose while still other parts that are 
carefully versitied have no touch of poetry in them. 
The lyrist, however, must never fall below the ravishing 
charm of melody, and to reach this charm he must often 
resort to sonorous periphrasis just where the dramatist 
can be most curt and direct. 

It is not self-consciousness, but the imperious demand 
of both the form and the spirit of music that commands 
the lyric Muse. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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TRULY, the art season has been actively begun in New 
York. Not only are exhibitions succeeding each other 
rapidly, but so many interesting ones, large and small, 
are open at the same time that he who would see them all 
has to bestir himself. 

Jean Charles Cazin, the eminent French artist, who has 
found the Americans so appreciative a buying public, can 
be well judged in the comprehensive exhibit of his work 
arranged by the American Art Association. ‘Tl'o those who 
have seen the best of this artist’s works that have been 
shown in this country in recent years, the present exhi- 
bition will hardly prove a revelation. He has said noth- 
ing new, and yet in his sphere he is as charming, as seduc- 
tive, as insinuating asever. There is a noticeable element 
of elegance, of almost femenine tenderness, of softness 
which at times degenerates into mush in place of texture, 
in his work. This quality, however, plays its part in empha- 
sizing the delicate sentiment that marks these paintings, 
the best of which are veritable lyric poems in color. The 
simplest materials often suffice him to make an impression 
on mind and heart; he neither seeks after bizarre or ultra- 
realistic effects, nor distorts Nature to suit bis ideas. He 
is true to her and to himself, and that perhaps best ex- 
plains his popularity. 

Another Frenchman is introduced to usin a collection 
of half a dozen portraits in the galleries of Knoedler & Co. 
(170 Fifth Ave., New York City). Théobald Chartran, a 
pupil of Cabanel—much medaled, wears the ribbou of the 
Legion of Honor and is noted as hors concours in the Salon 
catalogs—is elegant, distinguished, finished in these por- 
traits of the late Hamilton Fish, Mr. and Mrs. August 
Belmont, Mr. Perry Belmont and Captain Frangeul, of 
“Ta Touraine.” There is something hard in the absolute 
smoothness of these paintings, but they are speaking like- 
nesses, tho not too much emphasis is laid on the character 
of thesitter. At the same rooms are shown a dozen land- 
scapes by W. A. Coflin, known as a conscientious, honest 
artist, who records what he sees in plain and sincere but 
sympathetic and effective language. Almost every one of 
these pictures is either an afternoon or an evening scene, 
in the delineation of which Mr. Coffin has always been 
especially happy. 

At the galleries of the American Fine Arts Society (215 
West Fifty-seventh Street, New York City) a triple exhi- 
bition offers attractions. The fourth annual exhibition of 
the New York Water Color Club, a special roomful of Jap- 
anese subjects by Albert Herter, a series of colored draw- 
ings by Japanese artists, lent by Mr. Herter, and the ex- 
ceedingly interesting collection of Hellenic Egyptian por- 
traits from the tombs of el Fayum, owned by Herr Theo- 
dor Graf. ‘‘ Here’s richness,’’ indeed! The exhibit of the 
Club included some very noteworthy work by our women 
artists, especially Mrs. R. H. Nicholls, Mrs. R. E. Sher- 
wood, Mrs. Sarah Sears, Mrs. E. M. Scott, Mrs. Esther L. 
Coffin, Miss C. T. McChesney, and Miss L. F. Emmet. 
J. Appleton Brown, in ‘‘ Moonlight over the Sea,” strives 
to fix an interesting color-effect, and John H. Twachtman 
showed some more of those delicate water colors in which the 
succinctness of statement is at times extreme, the meaning 
veiled, as it were. John La Farge, Hassam, in his charac- 
teristic street scenes, C. M. Dewey, I. R. Wiles, J. A. Weir, 
F. H. Lungren, and many others, are represented by works 
that add to the interest of the exhibition. Mr. Herter 
shows an advance in the Japanese pictures which he ex- 
hibits, following Wores, Parsons, Blum and La Farge, some 
of whom he crowds hard for honors. The curious line of 
ancient Greek portraits (which have been seen in Chicago 
and Boston) is a very important—to some, perhaps, the 
most interesting—portion of this joint exhibition. This is 
not the place to go into details further than to say that 
these productions of later Grecian art are portraits, painted 
on wood, which were placed at the heads of mummies by 
the Egyptians. Enthusiastic admirers have found in these 
paintings, which have been so well preserved throughout 





noted masters of more recent periods ; much of the work is 
undoubtedly marked by vigorous handling and characteri- 
zation. And especially does it throw most valuable light 
upon the technic of these Greek painters in wax-colors, and 
give us, for the first time, an idea of their artistic abilities. 
The American Fine Arts Society, by the way, announces 
the arrangement of the following exhibitions in its gal- 
leries: Architectural League (December 15th-January 
9th), ** Art cf Norway and Sweden as shown at Chicago” 
(January-February), Society of American Artists (March- 
April), and Society of Amateur Photographers. 

At the Keppel Gallery (20 East Sixteenth Street), the 
fifth Annual Exhibition of Water Colors by American 
Artists has been opened. It is a noteworthy little show of 
eighty pictures, contributed to by welcome old friends 
and some newcomers. Among the latter is Alex. Robin- 
sop, who makes a promising début in some decidedly clev- 
er shore scenes, bright with local and reflected color. Mr. 
H. W. Ranger has gone from dry land to canal and water 
side—still in Holland, which country he has ever depicted 
with sympathetic feeling. C. Gruppe naturally approaches 
his subjects in as similar spirit, for he is a Dutchman by 
birth. La Farge, W. L. Lathrop, Mrs. R. H. Nicholls 
(bright and dashing as ever), J. F. Murphy, are but a few 
of those who are represented by very good work in this 
collection, which includes also a study by Albert Lynch, 
the Chilean living in Paris. 

The Jast-named artist’s clever and finished illustrations 
in water color, for the limited édition de lure,in Eng- 
lish, of Th. Bentzon’s ‘‘ Jacqueline,” are shown at Boussod, 
Valadon & Co.’s rooms (Thirty-first St. and Fifth Avenue). 
At the same galleries is hung Géréme’s last year’s Salon 
picture, ‘‘ The Conspirators.’’ 

Durand-Ruel (Thirty-second St.and Fifth Ave.) showssome 

very interesting French work : Two “ Decamps”’—a French 
hunting scene (chasseau miroir) with the somewhat conven- 
tional figures of that time, and a view in Provenge, rich in 
color and with a little boy with rag-baby legs; a drawing 
of a dead tree with landscape, in pastel and charcoal, by J. 
F. Millet, noteworthy for its artistic qualities; a fine Du- 
pré, and some of Puvis de Chavanne’s decorative composi- 
tions. The Paris house, we are told, arranges this month 
an exhibition of the work of Miss Mary Cassatt. 
Among the new publications of the New York printsell- 
ers are E. Gaujean’s etching, ‘* Whispers of Love,’ from 
the painting by Bouguereau—who, we are told, has praised 
the plate, said to be the first one which he ever signed, in 
unstinted terms—and “* Formosa,” by Camille Fonce, show- 
ing the influence of Corot, whom Fonce so well interprets 
with the etching needle (Max Williams Co., 306 Fifth Ave.) 
“* Daybreak,”’ by the latter artist, mezzotint-like in its del- 
icacy of effect (C. Klackner, 5 KE. Seventeenth St.) and some 
charming etchings by John Fullwood, a beautiful mezzo- 
tint, ‘‘ Angels’ Heads,” after Sir Joshua Reynolds’s famous 
five-fold portrait of Isabel Gordon, engraved by James 
Scott, and a portrait of Franz Liszt by his compatriot 
Munkacsy, etched by Rippl-Ronai, another Hungarian (F. 
Keppel & Co., 20 E. Sixteenth St.) 

However much opinious may differ in regard to Macmon- 
nies’s realistic statue of Nathan Hale, recently unveiled in 
New York, it is a matter of congratulation that it was 
modeled by an American sculptor of note, and, further- 
more, that our younger element in the plastic art once more 
gets an opportunity of standing squarely before the public 
on its merits; and that, too, in a city which, with few ex- 
ceptions, has been singularly devoid of recognition, as a 
city, of the newer movement in sculpture. 

New York C.TY. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


BY PROF, JAMES H, HYSLOP, 








THE renaissance of philosophic studies, which has ap- 
peared in so many colleges of this country, has not passed 
by Columbia College. The importance of the fact can 
hardly be overestimated, tho it will not be realized fully 
for many years to come when the influence of such studies 
has been felt in the community through her alumni. But 
for the present it stands out as an interesting fact in the 
history of Columbia College. Some idea of that interest 
may be conveyed if I narrate a few incidents regarding 
it. 

Six years ago the department of Philosophy was in 
charge of but one professor, and it was only by dint of the 
hardest work and persistent prodding that any respectable 
recognition of the department could be obtained. Other- 
wise psychology and ethics would have been wholly ig- 
nored. In addition to this I recall very distinctly the fact 
that the library for philosophic reference was about as 
poor as it could possibly be. It numbered but a small col- 
lection, and this seemed to have been gathered up by 
chance. Certainly. the wishes of the head of the depart- 
ment were not properly respected. Indeed, the library was 
actually inferior to my own at that time, and I could boast 
only of such a collection as an interested student and a 
recent graduate for degrees could possess. The change 
since then, however, has been very marked. There are now 
four professors and instructors in the department, not in- 
cluding the recent accession of a large corps of teachers 
in the field of pedagogy. But including these the staff 
numbers eleven in all. The library of the department, 
under the energetic efforts of the Dean, Prof. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, has been very greatly enlarged until it will 
rival and probably surpass any of its kind in this country, 
both in the field of philosophy and of pedagogy. The col- 
lection on [mmanuel Kant is not to be equaled, and is 
about as complete as it can be made. From about two 
hundred volumes the library has been increased to several 
thousand within a few years, and funds provided for the 
immediate purchase of any book needed by advanced stu- 
dents. In addition to the special library there are the 
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access is given to the special library of New York College 
for the Training of Teachers, which numbers about five 
thousand select volumes, The regular library of Colum- 
bia College also numbers about one hundred and seventy 
thousand bound volumes, and receives additions of about 
twenty thousand annually. About seven hundred period- 
icals are taken, including all that are of any interest to 
philosophic students. 

But library facilities are not the whole equipment of the 
department. There are two full professors and two in- 
structors conducting the work of philosophy proper. One 
professor and one instructor are in charge of Experimental 
Psychology, and are furnished with a laboratory that is 
not surpassed by any in this country or in Europe. 
Three thousand dollars have recently been appropriated 
for psychological apparatus by the trustees of the college, 
in addition to the twelve hundred dollars’ worth already in 
use. Among the apparatus in use are Anzoux’s models of 
the brain, eye end ear, skulls and plaster models, a Zeiss 
microscope and slides for the minute study of nervous 
structures. During the present year and the future also 
there will he direct dissections of the nervous system 
under the direction of the instructor. An ophthalmoscope, 
Galton’s eyesight test, and other similar tests, Galton’s 
test for color blindness, McHardy’s perimeter for measuring 
the field of vision, a very important apparatus considered 
in the light of Pierre Janet’s recent experiments in hys- 
terical patients in regard to the rétrécissement du champ 
visucl (compression of the visual field), apparatus for de- 
termining judgments of magnitude, apparatus for study- 
ing the time of visual phenomena, Koenig’s tuning forks, 
Koenig’s resonators, a sonometer, Ellis’s harmonium. and 
anumber of other instruments for the stndy of hearing. 
For touch there is a Sievking msthesiometer, a Collin 
dynamometer, instruments for measuring the accuracy of 
the perception of force, of the time and extent of move- 
ment, apparatus for measuring the sense of effort, for the 
senses of pain, temperature and taste. A very complete 
set-of instruments is in use for measuring the time, in- 
tensity and extensity of meutal processes, including Dide- 
rich’s chronograph, an electric chronoscope, recording time 
to the thousandth of a second, Du Bois-Raymond’s induc- 
tion coil and a number of gravity and pressure instru- 
ments. 

In addition to these there are several sets of apparatus 
constructed for special research. For research now in 
progress on vision there is a wheel chronoscope which 
measures the extent, intensity and duration of lights and 
colors and records the moment of exposure. Used in con- 
junction with thisis an electric chronoscope with improve- 
ments, and a whirling table, whose rate of revolution can 
be exactly determined. There is, also, a spectro-photom- 
eter, with the aid of which some of these experiments 
may be repeated on colors of the spectrum. For experi- 
ments on vision in different directions a special pendulum- 
chronoscope has been constructed. Researcbes are in 
progress on the perception of the intensity and extensity 
of touch and pressure, and on the relation between the in- 
tensity of light and the duration of after-images, for 
which special apparatus is provided. Arrangements have 
been made for studying the relation between the accuracy 
and the time of sense perception. Lastly, a research is in 
progress on the time of physiological and mental processes, 
the apparatus for which has been secured through an ap- 
propriation of six hundred dollars from the Bache Fund of 
the National Academy of Sciences. flectric batteries, 
tools, metric rules and various apparatus complete this 
equipment. 

Tho the departments of Philosophy and Ethics do not 
show a laboratory, they have their objects of equal inter- 
est and importance. The undergraduate course is in 
logic, psychology and introduct ry ethics. The advanced 
course is divided between historical and theoretical ethics 
and practical ethics. This course occupies two years, the 
first part being taken up with the study of Kant, Ben 
tham, Mill, Spencer, Green and Martineau. The second 
part is occupied with questions of poverty and its causes, 
charity and its methods, labor problems, methods of social 
reform, temperance and methods of restricting the liquor 
traffic, and similar questions. The special advantage 
which Columbia College offers in this course is the fact 
that New York City is the best center for a practical study 
of most of these questions. For instance, there are about 
five hundred charitable institutions in the city, and these 
offer every opportunity for personal investigation into the 
practical problems of dealing with the poor and unfortu- 
nate. Nocity in the country can be better for this pur- 
pose. The labor question, also, presents quite as good 
facilities for study as charity. Then there is the Univer- 
sity Settlement, which opens to students the opportunity 
to do social work among the poorer classes of the eity 
while carrying on their studies at the college, and thus 
atfords personal experience and contact with the people 
whose life and condition are an object of investigation. 
Students can take up their residence at the University 
Settlement for a limited time without interfering with 
their regular work. Nowhere else in this country can sucha 
combination of circumstances and advantages be found, 
and they offer a fine prospect for both the student and the 
college, the former for an equipment in sociolog- 
ical work and study, and the latter for a rare field of use- 
fulness. For doing this work the department needs addi- 
tional help. I have myself undertaken to introduce it 
with the hope that its importance may be fully realized 
by the friends and patrons of the college, and that they 
will see to its thorough equipment for the work. It is the 
purpose of the institution to make the proper appoint- 
ments to this end as soon as the alleviation of the financial 
burdens involved in a change of site and the construction 
of new buildings will permit. Perhaps generous friends 
may be induced beforehand to secure the development of 
the department up to the full extent of its possibilities. 
In the meantime the opportunities for investigation in 
practical ethics are not dimivished by the want of addi- 
tional help in the institution. They simply offer the rich- 








est field for study to be found in the country ; and it is 
hoped that the public may realize the fact sufficiently to 
place the department on a par with the School of Political 
Science in its equipment. 

The main department, in charge of Prof. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, represents the history of philosophy; and ad- 
vanced psychology, with pedagogy, presents exceptional 
merits in its articulation with the course for teachers. It 
covers the general history of philosophy and a special 
study of the Kantian movement and recent British philos- 
ophy, also the recent advances in psychology. A seminar 
is given in which a special author or subject is discussed 
during the year, time being given for the most thorough 
study. A seminar is also conducted in practical ethics. 
The opportunities are thus of the best for an education in 
what Plato regarded as the noblest as well as the most 
practical of all the sciences ; perhaps not practical as in- 
creasing the material conditions of life, but practical as 
increasing man’s outlook upon the universe and regulat 
ing his life by tempering it to his environment and devel- 
oping his ideals, 

As ameasure of the interest taken in this work I may 
mention the attendance upon the classes. Psychology and 
logic are compulsary and so may be thrown out of account. 
All the other subjects are elective, and hence the number 
studying them isa measure of the interest in them. The 
following summary its own story, each subject represent- 
ing a separate course. 


History of Philosophy (seniors and specials)...................6 
Course in German Philosophy (post-graduates) 

Philosophic seminar (post-graduates) 

Introductory Ethics (seniors and specials) 

Practical Ethics (post-graduates) 

Ethical seminar (post-graduates)... 

Experimental Psychology 

Pedagogy 


Of those taking the History of Philosophy 23 are from 
the senior class, or about 31 per cent. of that class; 14 are 
candidates for the higher degrees, and 13 are not candi- 
dates for any degree. Last year about 60 per cent. of the 
senior class took this course. Of those taking the intro- 
ductory ethics 20 are from the senior class, or about 30 per 
cent. The course in practical ethies represents a large 
number, by far the largest portion of the class, who are 
not candidates for higher degrees, 

These figures area measure of the interest in the gener- 
al subject which cannot be ignored in estimating the 
wants of the present age, and the value of studies pro- 
foundly connected with the humanities. Notthat these 
data are given to institute any invidious comparison be- 
tween this and other colleges in the same respect, but only 
to indicate intellectual wants which a thorough education 
must supply, and to enlist the sympathies of the public in 
awork that may do much to redeem the character of the 
community from the charge of being wholly devoted to 
commercial enterprises. However, the figures are a much 
greater lesson in regard to the opportunity for cultivating 
broader and profounder views of life and the universe 
where they are needed in the complicated condition of 
American life. This is especially truein the field of the 
moral sciences which ought to be placed upon a level with 
any other subject. The opportunities for developing this 
field are very wreat iv the city of New York, and those in- 
clined to recognize the fact and the importance of utilizing 
those opportunities ought to lose no time in seeing that 
the institution can equip the department of Philosophy so 
that itcan meet the very heavy responsibilities incident 
to the humanitarian sciences. The amount of interest dis- 
played in them is an earnest of the moral and mental re- 
sources awaiting cultivation; and it would give a great 
impetus to the intelligent treatment of social, moral and 
philosophic problems if as much pressure could be exerted 
to develop the spiritual as is exerted to develop the 
material side of life. A good beginning has been made, 
the field is an exceptionally large and fruitful one, and an 
intelligent public ought to see that the institution 
neither lacks the interest which students have in such 
work nor the means to make the subjects of philusophy, 
ethics and psychology matters of adequate investigation. 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


Science. 


AMONG the many interesting discoveries of recent 
times is the fact that among orchids dicecism prevails, as 


among most other tribes of plants. Male plants and fe- 
male plants are now known in almost all orders, and there 
was really no reason why there should not be male and 
female orchid plants, except that nobody looked for them. 
The first recorded suspicion of this fact seems to have 
been by Dr. J. Gibbons Hunt, of Philadelphia, who, follow- 
ing up the curious observations of Mr. Darwin in relation 
to the fertilization of orchids, found that in a great num- 
ber of cases the pollen masses, as they are termed, carried 
by the moths to other flowers, as it was supposed, to cross 
fertilize them, were destitute of perfect pollen. In most 
cases where flowers of different sexes are on separate 
plants, or even on the same plant, there is a difference, 
often considerable, between the appearance of the male 
and the female flower. This holds good in orchids also. 
Some time since it was noted asa remarkable phenomenon 
that orchids of distinct genera would certainly be devel- 
oped as ‘‘sports” from other genera, It now appears that 
these flowers were but sexual forms of the same thing. It 
is now concluded that when all the differences are chiefly 
in the conjoined stamens and style, or in the labellum or 
lip, the chances are in favor of their being but bisexual 
forms. 


...-In his ‘* Naturalist in Nicaragua,’ Belt, speaking of 
the leaf-cutting ants, states his belief ‘“‘that they are in 
reality mushroom growers and eaters.’’ This statement is 
proved by Herr A, Moeller, a nephew of the celebrated 
Fritz Mueller, of Southern Brazil. The fungus gardens 
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occurred in the nests of four species of these ants. The 
nests were filled with a curious gray, spongy mass, full of 
chambers, like a coarse sponge, in which the ants may be 
seen running about, and in which, here and there, occur 
eggs, larve and pupw. This mass is separated from the 
root and sides of the nests by aclear space. If a nest was 
broken into and the garden scattered, the ants collect the 
pieces, taking as much trouble over it as over their young, 
They eat the mushroom, and starve if deprived of it. A 
very interesting account appears in Nature for August 
24th. 


...-The most poisonous plants frequently excrete the 
sweetest juices in some parts of their organization. The 
germs Euphorbiais an illustration. The milky juice with 
which they abound is highly noxious ; but the nectaries of 
the flower yield a larger proportion of nectar than most other 
plants. Euphorbia Poinsetta of our greenhouses, called 
by florists, Christmas flower, and who make large use of 
the bright scarlet bracts in decorating, is particularly pro- 
lificin nectar. It is in such quantities that mice often 
climb the stems for a toothsome luxury. Mr. W. G. 
Stone, of Purdue University, has found that 69.02 of the 
sweet liquid obtained from the nectaries of these flowers 
was solids. Of this 11.23 was cane sugar and 57.7 
glucose. 


.... That the rattlesnake may commit suicide is claimed 
by Prof. E. S. Holden, in Nature. Dr. Keeler saw one, 
three feet long, crawl under the dome of the six-inch equa- 
torial of the Lick Observatory. He seized the snake by the 
neck with a pair of blacksmith’s tongs and put it into a 
bottle of water to drown it. Soon it became obvious that 
the animal must soon become drowned. At this moment it 
struck its fangs deep intoits body. He has no doubt what- 
ever that the blow was intentional, and with suicidal pur- 
pose. It wasasingle, deliberate blow. Tne snake died and ig 
preserved in the observatory. It is to be hoped that this 
sort of thing may become more common with its surviving 
brethren, 








Personals. 


PROFESSOR GARNER has been visiting the interior of 
Africa for the purpose of studying the monkey language, 
Professor Garner says that he stayed for 101 days ina cage 
which was carried into the heart of a forest 250 miles from 
the coast. Thiscage was a big affair and was chained to 
trees. Init Professor Garner locked himself and awaited 
the coming of members of the ape family, when he tried to 
communicate with them by means of sounds he had learned 
from monkeys in America and elsewhere. He also had a 
phonograph with which he kept a record of the sounds 
made by his visitors. He claims to have succeeded in es- 
tablishing his theory that the monkey family have a lan- 
guage, and in proof has brought with him from Africa to 
Liverpool two Kulu Kamba chimpanzees, with which he is 
able to communicate. 


....Steps have been taken toward marking and preserv- 
ing the birthplace of Washington at Wakefield, Va. It is 
a large plantation of twelve hundred acres bordering on 
the Potomac. The spot where the house stood is one hun- 
dred yards from the bank of Pope’s Creek and some dis- 
tauce from the Potomac; but nothing remains of the 
original dwelling except the bricks forming the founda- 
tion. In 1879 Congress appropriated a sum for a monu- 
ment. In 1880 Mr. Evarts, who visited the place, wrote to 
Mr. Randall, Speaker of the House, suggesting the pur- 
chase and the erection of a suitable structure. The total 
amount appropriated was $30,000; but after paying for the 
property, the erection of a wharf and approaches, only 
$13,000 remain. It is said that this amount will be suffi- 
cient. 

....Prof. Edward Caird, of the University of Glasgow, 
who has been elected to the mastership of Balliol, is a 
man of interesting personality. He has seldom come promi- 
nently before the Scottish public, and, altho living in the 
commercial capital of Scotland, has only occasionally been 
seen in its streets. He is rather above the medium hight, 
with a compact and well-knit frame; his face, set off by a 
Lig gray beard and heavy eyebrows, is strong and intellect- 
ual. He isa Liberal in politics. He did not take much 
part in public affairs, but he holds strong views on trade- 
unionism and reform in the conditions of female labor. 


....Sir Henry Loch, now in supreme control of all the 
British forces and British territory in South Africa, has 
had a varied experience. He has been a midshipman, cav- 
alry officer in the British and Turkish armies, a member of 
Lord Elgin’s special commission to China, suffered torture 
in a Chinese prison, been private secretary to an English 
Cabinet Minister, Governor of the Isle of Man and subse- 
quently of the Austrian colony of Victeria, a commissioner 
of land revenue, and 1s now Queen’s High Commissioner 
at the Cape. 


.... Perhaps the most famous distributor of Bibles in the 
world was Deacon William Brown, of New Hampshire. He 
began the work in 1849, and kept it up till his death this 
year, at the age of seventy-six. During that time no fewer 
than 120,000 copies of the Scriptures were given out by him 
and, despite his age, in the two years preceding his death 
he canvassed 239 towns and visited over 80,000 families. 


....A monument to the memory of Emin Pasha, the 
African explorer, will be erected in Neisse, Germany, 
where his sister, Fraulein Schnitzer, and bis little daugh- 
ter, Frida, now live. Emin spent the greater part of his 
youth inthe little German town. A committee form 
for the purpose will collect subscriptions in all parts of 
Germany. 


....The board of trustees of the Columbian Museum of 
Chicago have changed its name to the Field Columbian 
Museum, in honor of Marshall Field, from whom it Te 
ceives the magnificent endowment of $1,000,000. 
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Music. 


BY E. IRENZ.US STEVENSON, 





THE opening of the New Metropolitan Opera House in in- 
auguration of an especially elaborate series of performances 
in Italian and French during the winter months of 1893-'94 
has been expected to rank hign in the story of contempo- 
rary musical events in New York. The occurrence proved 
worthy of. such expectations. Descriptions of the new 
structure have been given in this journal; a column or 
two would be needed to do justice to the general brilliancy 
of such a scene as was Monday night’s, when a magnifi- 
cent new auditorium which literally has *‘ filled the room 
up” of one destroyed, gradually was crowded with the 
beauty, wealth, fashion and distinction of a great metropo- 
lis, Tne spectacle before the proscenium almost outshone 
that behind it, and it certainly surpassed two incidents, 
perhaps, the nearest to it in social splendor—the opening of 
the old Metropolitan ten years ago, and the first concert in 
the new Madison Square Garden. Naturally, the musical 
raisons Wetre of everything, so to say, all the week were 
less important considerations to many than they will be- 
come presently. The novelty of the rich, new demesne of 
the lyric drama in New York first has to be a trifle dimin- 
ished. But in waiting to determine the exact musical 
measure of the season for which the Messrs. Abbey and 
Grau have surely made generous preparations, it may be 
stated that these opening representations brought out ele- 
ments of unusual etfectiveness in giving Italian and French 
opera, and make promise of much of that exceptional pleas- 
ure for which the management have assured the public 
their pains have not been spared ‘‘ Faust,’’ presented on 
the first evening, chiefly brought back to New York sing- 
ers already so acceptable in Gounod’s work that it has ac- 
quired a new lease of popularity with their voices, Mrs. 
Kmma Eames (Maryarita), Miss Bauermeister (Marta), 
Messrs. Jean and Edward de Reszké and Jean Lussalle 
respectively as fuust, Mefistofele and Valentino. Miss 
Olimpia Guercia, the Siebel of the evening, is a newcomer 
here, a contralto of attractive stage presence, but in the 
quality of a good-sized voice and method of using it nota 
singer to rank well in such a cast. Every one concerned in 
the performance, however, was received with almost tu- 
multuous good will; and recalls were plentiful. The large 
chorus (in which new faces and new voices were refresh- 
ingly many), the excellent orchestra and the conduct- 
ing of Mr. Mancinelli, who 1s among the best and broadest- 
schooled of Italian orchestral leaders, also were enthusi- 
astically appreciated ; and it may be added that the stage- 
setting Was as new and beautiful as the destruction of the 

hideous canvases of the old Opera House entitled one to 
expect. For the second performance, Wednesday evening, 
was seta double musical bill, with the local débuts of sev- 
eral new important artists under engagement for thewinter. 
Of Gounod’s ‘** Philemon and Baucis”’ a charming perform- 
ance was given. Miss Sigrid Arnoldson (Baucis) is a light 
soprano with a voice of ample volume and compass, trained 
to a good degree of efliciency in such coloratur roles ; and 

the lady is a graceful actress withal. Mr. Maugiére, a 

thoroughly acceptable young tenor, as French in vocal and 
dramatic methods as his name would hint, made a capital 

Philemon, Mr, Castelmary, who is not new to our public, 

as Vulcan, increased favorable opinion bere of his excel- 
lent baritone. Mr. Plancon, however, who sang the role 
of Jupiter, at once secured general attention to himself as 
an altogether extraordinary basso-cantante ; the possessor 
of asuperbly sonorous, true organ, managed with consum- 
mate art. His appearance in any representation during the 
winter should add a powerful interest for those who ad- 
mire very superior voices and superior vocalism., Of Mrs. 

Emma Calvé, who made her first New York entrée this 

same evening in the second opera, Mascagni’s ‘‘ Cavalleria 

Rusticana,”’ a success is also to be recorded in due propor- 

tion to the fame of 4 singer just now accounted a star of 

much magnitude on the French stage. Mrs, Calvé’s suc- 
cess on this occasion was emphatically more in the way 
of her dramatic than lyric abilities. Qf the latter 
there will be a better occasion for analysis anon. 
A large and stately woman, with a soprano of pro 
portionately large calibre, apparently not yet schooled 
wo due purity of emission and freedom of management, she 
established a new idea here of the tragic in Santuzza, and 
one at times of most appealing pathos and passion, Her 
future appearances in other not less dramatic parts also 
can be awaited with pleasurable interest. The 7'wriddu of 
the evening, Mr. Vignas, proved to be a robust tenor with 

a powerful, if occasionally too explosive utterance, and a 

capable,careful and intelligent actor. In this cast were also 

Mr. Dufriche( Alfio) and Miss Guercia (Lisa). The orchestra 

Ou this occasion was directed by Mr. Bevignani (who will al- 

ternate with Mr. Mancinelli), another efficient Italian leader 

whose reputation for ability was borne out by the manner 
in which he acquitted himself of his duties on this occasion. 

The two operas were mounted with much taste, and the 

beautiful set for Mascagni’s opera was justly applauded. 

“Lohengrin” was brought forward on Friday evening, 

with Mme. Nordica as Elsa and Miss Guercia as Ortrud, 

Mr. Vignas in the title part, Mr. Lassalle as Frederic and 
Mr. Edward de Reszké as King Henry. This performance 
was the least auspicious of the week’s series, at least as to 
three of its leading roles and the choral and orchestral 
work; by the by, not much to the blame of Mr. Manci- 
helli who knows his Wagner remarkably well but could 
hot suit singers with music ia which instinct and educa- 
tion alike conspire to make them ill at ease. On Saturday 
afternoon “ Faust’ was repeated. So starts out, on the 
whole with favorable concomitants, if with some not yet 
definite, Italian or French opera—and opera other than that 
—to be sung in Italian or French, at the New Metropolitan. 
The débuts of Mme. Melba, Miss Colombati, Miss Dome- 
hech and Mr. de Lucia are the next incidents awaited. 
The impressarios seem prepared to fulfill their artistic 
Pledges not less satisfactorily than they have fulfilled the 





ambitious one of occupying within so few months of its 
re-edification, the superb house leased to them. 

On Thursday evening took place the first appearance 
before a New York audience of Mr. Josef Slivinski, a 
young pianist of whom European critics have spoken 
enthusiastically during the past year or so. The large 
Madison Square Concert Hall was well filled. The au- 
dience was kindly and of the best musical quality. It 
certainly was prepared to welcome another pianist of 
Polish birth and name cordially, whether or not he should 
manifest himself as remarkable a one as—but why 
mention the name most apt to come to mind ?—espe- 
cially as comparisons in art are often not only odious 
but very foolish. Mr. Slivinski proves to be a player 
of promise rather than of present performance. He bas 
a good deal of *‘ style” (as the French employ the word), re- 
fined sentiment, and he possesses no mean technic. But 
he is not at all a “* wonder-player” on the pianoforte ; nor, 
judging from this concert, a very near approach to an ar- 
ticle of which we have had many examples and possibly— 
enough, He played his Chopin expressively, his Beethoven 
clearly,Schumann fairly,and Rubenstein distinctly badly— 
to reckon from this entertainment. Perhaps it is not fair to 
reckon from it. It may be that a concert which began and 
ended under such a cloud was mischievous to the artistic 
success of its central figure. Certain it is that the pro- 
gram was alarmingly long—long enough for a concert and 
a recital too—that it was too familiar, begun over a half- 
hour later than it should have begun, and that the small 
orchestra was so indifferent as to nearly come to shipwreck 
two or three times in spite of the energetic care of Mr. 
AntonSeidl. It was not «a pleasant occasion by any means ; 
and Mr. Slivinski had the right to become at least as 
pervous as some of his auditors became in observing such 
untoward conditions, His actual siipsin the concertos were 
so many as to be almost inexplicable. He gave at no time 
the impression of intellect or virtuosity equal to a 
dozen players that are heard here from time totime. If 
he possesses the traits of a pianist of the first rank, then a 
crudity and slovenliaess in his work on this occasion dis- 
guised his best self, and surprised and disappointed even 
his most lenient listeners. He has several opportunities 
this month to maintain his foreign fame; and it is to 
be hoped that he can compass that gratification. 

Other incidents of a busy week were the two concerts of 
the Oratorio Society on Friday and Saturday, at which 
that lovely work, Edward Grell’s Mass, for voices only, was 
supg under Mr. Damrosch’s directing and very beautifully 
sung. To many, the composition will always seem a species 
of musical curio; but almost every beauty which it 
possesses that the popular ear and intelligence can at once 
appreciate was illustrated in this performance. TheSym- 
phony Society’s concerts of Friday and Saturday of this 
week will offer Mr. de Pachmann as soloist. In Brooklyn, 
an interesting lecture and concert was proposed for last 
Wednesday evening under the auspices of the well-known 
Brooklyn Institute, the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
D.D. summarizing the growth of English ecclesiastical 
music ; the speaker assisted by a selected choir and chorus, 
for the sake of the appropriate musical illustrations. 





Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 

CONGRESS opened its regular session on Monday. Presi- 
dent Cleveland presented his first annual message, which 
proved to be a very long document. He dwells at length 
upon the foreign relations of the United States. Ex-Min- 
ister Kyan’s action in regard to giving asylum to the two 
political offenders in Chile is repudiated. He believes that 
the Chinese will obey the amended Geary Law, extending 
the time for registration. With France and England our 
relations continue to be intimate and cordial. The same 
is true of the rest of the world with minor exceptions. 
Missionary interests are treated somewhat fully. The 
troubles in the Caroline Islands; the destruction of 
Anatolia College, in Turkey; reparation for the 
recent murder of a Swedisu missionary at Sung- 
pu, China, is treated as of vital interest to our 
missionaries there. Costa Rica is thanked for the surren- 
der of Weeks. The Hawaiian matter is embarrassing, but 
our representative there has received instructions to rein- 
state the former Queen. So far no information of the ac- 
complishment of any definite results has been received 
from him. The Wilson bill is approved, Free raw mate- 
rials for manufactures are advocated. Mr. Cleveland rec- 
ommends a more general and harmonious system of quar- 
antine than now exists; the navy appropriations are ap- 
proved of, with the suggestion that more construction 
work be carried out in the navy yards. The Message closes 
with astatement of the intense feeling of responsibility 
with which it is submitted. 





....John L,. Stevens, ex-Minister to Hawaii, last week 
made public his reply to the strictures and criticisms on 
his conduct and motives contained in Commissioner 
Blount’s report. In it he states that the facts are dis- 
torted to help the case against the Provisional Govern- 
ment, ch'arges the Commissioner with discourtesy toward 
the American residents and foreign diplomatic ayents; 
and some of Mr. Blount’s assertions he denies flatly. Mr. 
Stevens’s statements agree in the main with the letter re- 
cently published by Minister Thurston. 


....After a long session the Convention of the Knights 
of Labor adjourned at Philadelphia, November 28th. The 
chief contest was in regard to the position of General Mas- 
ter Workman. There was strong opposition to Mr. Pow- 
derly, who had held the position for fifteen years, but he 
was re-elected, tho by a small majority. This did not quiet 
the discussion, which continued so bitterly that Mr. Pow- 
derly presented his resignation, which was at last accepted, 
and J. R. Sovereign, Labor Commissioner of Iowa, was 





electedin his place, 


--» Governor Tillman, of South Carolina, sent in his an- 
nual message to the Legislature on November 28th. In it 
he attacked very severely the Federal Judges and the rail- 
roads, claiming that one by one the reserved rights of the 
States are being absorbed by the Federal judiciary. The 
immediate occasion was a conflict as to jurisdiction be- 
tween a State constable and a United States receiver ap- 
pointed by the Federal Court. 


---.JamesJ. Van Alen, who was appointed Minister to 
Italy, has presented his resignation to Mr. Cleveland. He 
tukes this step in consequence of the charges recently made 
that he purchased the office by contributing $50,000 to the 
Democratic campaign fund, and he is unwilling to be 
placed in a false position. Mr. Cleveland begged him to 
reconsider it, but he remained firm in his determination. 


....Dr. Parkhurst’s Society has secured the indictment 
by the Grand Jury of Police Captain Devery. The Captain 
was absent in Chicago on his vacation, but was imme- 
diately recalled by Superintendent Byrnes. 


----Orders for a 2,000 mile voyage has been received by 
the revenue cutter ‘**Corwin.” ‘The distance fixes the 
destination in Honolulu, where she will probably carry 
special messages. 


....Last week the Republicans nominated for Mayor in 
Chicago George Brainard Swift ; the Democrais, John F. 
Hopkins. 


----In the great annual football game in this city Yale 
was completely outplayed by Princeton. 


..«.The Lehigh Valley Railroad strike has practically 
collapsed. 


FOREIGN. 

....M. Eugene Spuller was unable to form a new French 
Cabinet by the refusal of Burdeau to enter it without Con- 
stans, or Casimir-Perier, and retired in favor of Casimir- 
Perier who has formed a Ministry as follows: 

M. Casimir-Perier, Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

M. Jonnart, Minister of Public Works. 

M. Dubost, Minister of Justice. 

M. Marty, Minister of Commerce. 

M. Burdeau, Minister of Finance. 

M.Spuller, Minister of Instraction. 

M. Raynal, Minister of the Interior. 

General Mercier, Minister of War. 

Admiral Lefevre, Minister of Marine, 

M. Viger, Minister of Agriculture. 

Deputy Le Bon, Minister of Colonies. 

The Radical members of the Chamber cf Deputies propose 
the election of M. Brisson as President to succeed M. Casi- 
mir-Perier. The new Italian Cabinet, selected from the 
members of the Left, has been almost completed. The 
list reported is : 

Giuseppe Zanardelli, Premiership and Interior. 

Paolo Bosselli, Finance. 

Pietro Vacchelli, Treasury. 

Alessandro Fortis, Public Works. 

Niccola Gallo, Education. 

Francesco Coccu-Ortu or Guido Bacelli, Agriculture. 

Baron de Riseio, Posts and Telegraphs. 


.... The insurgents in Brazil are reported to have won a 
victory near Bage, in RioGrandedo Sul. General Isidoro, 
commander of the Government forces, was taken prisoner, 
and many were killed and wounded on both sides. Ad- 
miral Mello has succeeded in forcing his flagship ** Aquida- 
ban” past the ports guarding the entrance of the bay of 
Rio Janeiro, and is now on the high seas. Much damage 
is suid to have been done by the large guns of the ** Aqui- 
daban,’”’ which was accompanied by an armed merchant- 
man, It is conjectured that she will repair damages at 
sea, and so cruise in the vicinity of Cape St. Roque to in- 
tercept the ‘‘ Nictheroy ’’ and the ‘“* America.”’ 


.... There have been a number of Anarchist disturbances 
in Europe. Infernal machines have been sent to Emperor 
William and Chancellor Caprivi. There has been a renewal 
of disturbance in Dublin, and arrests in Marseilles and 
Valladolid indicate that the societies are increasingly 
active. Mr. Asquith, English Home Secretary, having 
refused permission to another gathering of an Anarchist 
Society in London, an effort was made to hold one, but 
without success. ‘'here was no special disturbance. In 
Ireland an attempt to destroy the Broadstone Kailway 
terminus at Dublin failed. 


....An American naval officer, now in London, is 
authority for the statement that Emperor William, of 
Germany, is negotiating for the purchase of the American 
sloop-yacht “ Vigilant,’’ which recently defeated the Brit- 
ish cutter ‘‘ Valkyrie” in the races for America’s cup. It 
is added that, if the Emperor is successtulin securing pos- 
session of the ‘‘ Vigilant,” he intends to have her taken to 
Cowes, where she will be refitted for racing in British 
waters during next year’s season. 


...-The Memorial windows in the Chapter House of 
Westminster Abbey to James Russell Lowell were un- 
veiled November 28th. Dean Bradley presided, and Leslie 
Stephen, as Chairman of the Memorial Committee, made 
the presentation speech, which was replied to by Mr. 
Bayard, on behalf of the United States. It had been ex- 
pected that Mr. Arthur J. Balfour would make the ad- 
dress, but he was unable to be present. 


....-The German Reichstag has decided by a vote of 
173 to 136 to revoke the decree expelling the Jesuits from 
Germany. ‘The Polish priests have also received permis- 
sion to use the Polish language in the schools instead of 


the German. It is reported that the Prussian Bundes- 
rath will oppose the admission of the Jesuits and thus 
practically nullify the action of the Reichsrath. 


....A dispatch from Melilla says that Muley Araaf has 


persuaded the Riffians to stop hostilities, having promised 
them that the Sultan would give them their cemetery, and 





build @ mosque at his owu expense, 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND sent bis first annual message to 
Congress on Monday of this week. This is the new 
Congress which was elected in November last and which 
was called together in special session in August and was 
then organized. It has already accomplished some im- 
portant legislation, chief of which is the repeal of the 
purchasing clauses of the Sherman Silver Act. Mr. 
Cleveland’s message is a long but thoroughly business- 
like document, which reviews our relations with foreign 
powers and the work of the various departments of our 
own Government. 

There is lituie of importance with reference to our re- 
lations with other powers. We are at peace with all 
nations, and our pending questions of controversy are 
not of supreme moment. Mr. Cleveland, in connection 
with Chilean matters, announces that the doctrive of 
asylum, as held under the previous Administration, in 
the act of our Minister to Chile, is not sanctioned by our 
present Administration. He says that it tends to “ en- 
courage sedition and strife,” and the present Minister has 
been instructed ‘‘ no longer to harbor offenders.” The 
policy of the Harrison Administration is thus completely 
reversed upon this important point with exceeding 
bluntness. Evidently Mr. Cleveland does not feel that 
continuity of our foreign policy is af any moment in the 
conduct of the affairs of our Governmnnt. He refers in 
the briefest of paragraphs to the decision of the Bering 
Sea tribunal, expressing the opinion that Great Britain 
will co-operate freely with us in carrying out its deci- 
sions. Concerning the Geary Law and the amendment 
thereto, he hopes that the Chinese will obey it, and re- 
fers to the importance of China giving reparation for 
injuries done to Swedish missionaries at Sungpu. 
Evidentiy the President does not share the opin- 
ions of those who would have the Emperor of China 
expel all missionaries as conspirators. He says this 
country has madea representation to France concern ing 





the little Republic of Liberia, to the effect that we are 
desirous that its integrity should not be impaired with- 
out its full consent. The paragraph devoted to Hawaii 
gives full credence to the report of Mr. Blount and holds 
that it is established beyond question that the constitu- 
tional government of Hawaii was subverted with the ac- 
tive aid of our representative through “intimidation,” and 
holds that the only honorable course of our Government 
is to restore things as nearly as possible as they were at 
the time of the intervention. He declares that such 
instructions have been given to our present Minister, and 
that when information is received from him that his in- 
structions have been complied with another message 
will be sent to Congress. He has a good word for arbi- 
tration of international disputes; speaks of the raising 
of foreign missions to the rank of embassies, and de- 
clares that considerable improvement has been made in 
our consular service. He does not, however, claim that 
this has been done through the partisan course of Mr, 
Josiah Quincy in what is popularly known as the ‘‘ loot” 
of the consular offices. 

Considerable space is given to the condition of the 
finances of the Government with a recommendation that 
full authority should be given to the Administration to 
issue bonds, if it should be found necessary. In regard 
to the repeal of the Silver Law he expresses the opinion 
that the salutary effects will be more and more felt, and 
that it would be wise to wait a while before undertaking 
further financial legislation. In regard to the Army he 
suggests a reorganization, so as to add to its efficiency 
without increasing its numbers or the expense of its 
maintenance. In the Post Office Department there will 
be a large deficiency, due largely to the prostration of 
business. Under the circumstances he does not be- 
lieve that an extension of the free-delivery sys- 
tem is advisable. He defends the administration of 
the Commissioner of Pensions for suspending those 
whose claims are believed to be fraudulent. He says 
that ‘‘ thousands of neighborhoods have their well-known 
fraudulent pensioners” and that the Pension Bureau 
has evidence of ‘‘ appalling conspiracies to accomplish 
the pension frauds.” If this be true no time or pains 
should be spared in showing the facts to the public. As 
itis there is in the public mind a well-defined doubt as 
to the extent of these frauds. He speaks of the condi- 
tion and fate of the Indians as subje:ts which ‘ strongly 
appeal to thie sense of justice and sympathy of our peo- 
ple ” and declares that secular education and moral and 
religious teaching must be the important factor in saving 
them and leading them to civilization. He is in favor 
of allotments of land in severalty and the relinquish- 
ment of tribal relations. 

Itis gratifying to learn from the message that the 
President still believes thoroughly in the Civil Service Law 
and is able to point to good results from its enforcement. 
He says that the law embodying this reform found its 
way to our statute books more from fear of popular 
sentiment than from any favor for the law itself, and 
that it has lived and grown and flourished ‘in spite of 
the covert as well as op2n hostility of the spoilsmen and 
notwithstanding the qnerulousimpracticability of many 
self-constituted guardians.” ‘ Querulous impractica- 
bility” applies, we presume, to those whocriticised the 
course of Mr. Josiah Quincy, the Secre:sary of the Treas- 
ury, and other department officials, and of the President 
himself in the Van Alen appointment. This phrase will 
be a greatdelight to the New York Sun and those whoas- 
sert that civilservicereform isahumbug. The President 
believes that ** beneath all these vagaries and sublimated 
theories ” the sturdy, common sense of the people under- 
lies this reform. The President is entirely right upon 
this point. If the reform had been left to the tender 
mercies of Congress, uninfluenced by popular sentiment, 
it would have been swept away long ago. 

The latter part of the message is given to tariff reform. 
The President announces his general approval of the 
Wilson bill, recognizes the proposal of a tax upon 
incomes derived from certain corporate investments asa 
wise plan to make up the deficit in the revenues, He 
admits that the Administration is committed to tariff 
reform by the voice of the country, and says that it 
would be ‘‘sheer recreancy” not to keep the political 
promises so solemnly made last fall. He does not quote 
these promises, but goes on to indicate that the revision 
must be made s9 as to recognize existing conditions 
which call for discrimination. The tax, he says, on the 
necessaries of life must be reduced; raw materials 
should be made free in order to help our 
manufactures, and the interests of labor must 
be recogaizad. He does not admit that a 
lower rate of wages will result from either raw mate- 
rials or low tariff duties ; but evenif it should, he be- 
lieves that intelligent workingmen will be satisfied that 
itis better to have steady employment at lower wages 
than to have periods of enforced idleness, He thinks 
that the reforms proposed in the tariff can be ac- 
complished without any unfavorable business disturb- 
ance. 

This is a hasty outline of Mr. Cleveland’s first message 
to the new Congress. It is not by any means a sensa- 
tional document. It is, however, a straightforward 
statement of the foreign and domestic business of our 
Government, and is in style more easy and natural than 
Mr. Cleveland’s messages used to be. With regard to its 





recommendations there will, of course, be disagreement ; 
but there is no serious fault to be found with Mr. Cleve- 
land’s method of presenting them. 
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HEALTH AND ITS CONDITIONS. 





WE are glad to be able to call attention to so interest- 
ing a series of articles on public health as those which we 
publish this week. We knew they would be valuable, 
because those whose views we selicited were among the 
most competent students and writers that could be found 
in the profession. 

It was with no anterior purpose that we selected 
writers who should speak as these have spoken on the 
subject of certain of the dangers which assail health, 
We had not sought those who would be in any way 
cranky or have a fad on the subject of alcoholic liquors 
or tobacco, and so it is very significant that they have 
spoken with such emphasis and seriousness of the use of 
stimulants and narcotics. In speaking of the healthy 
and unhealthy occupations—and everywhere the clergy- 
men have the highest average of longevity, even higher 
than the farmers—Dr. Abbott says that those businesses 
whose members die youngest are just those which offer 
the greatest temptations to the use of intoxicating 
liquors. The death rate among barkeepers and workmen 
in breweries is frightfully high. If a man wants to live 
long he must avoid such a business. It is more danger- 
ous to one’s health to tend a bar than it is to breathe the 
sharp, metallic dust to which one is exposed who grinds 
cutlery. Whisky is more poisonous and dangerous than 
the white lead with which painters stain their hands, 
Putting the mortality of clergymen at 100, the mortality 
of those who attend a bar runs up to 397, nearly four 
times as many deaths, and no amount of sanitary condi- 
tions can make their business healthy. 

Dr. Lyman opens‘a similar line of thought in his paper 
on Sleep. He says that among those who suffer from 
insomnia the great majority have been the victims of a 
slow poisoning of the brain with the narcotics and irri- 
tants which are so freely employed by those who are 
ignorant of their effects; and here he refers not simply 
to the use of alcohol and tobacco, whose ‘ pernicious 
activity is pretty generally recognized,” but to those 
milder poisons, tea and coffee ; and he declares that the 
constant use of these stimulants, as ordinarily prepared, 
‘is very prejudicial to that nervous integrity that per- 
mits unbroken, restful sleep,” and that they should no 
more be a daily means of refreshment than alcoholic 
beverages, Our readers should make a note of this. 

Dr. Adams, in his paper on the dangers which attack 
those who are past the meridian of life, refers to the 
same thing. He dwells on the importance of diet and 
exercise, and declares that those who wish to have a 
healthy old age must ‘‘ use stimulants very sparingly, if 
at all.” 

These are very weighty words; and while there is much 
that is interesting and important in these papers, there 
is nothing more important than this consensus of the 
best physicians on the subject of the use of stimulants 
and narcotics. 

One admirable article which we solicited was not 
from a physician and was on the subject of the relation 
of alcohol to health. It did not reach us in time to ap- 
pear in its proper place with other articles on our first 
pages. It is from the famous and brilliant young tem- 
perance apostle, Mr. T. E. Murphy, who writes us as 
follows from Worcester, Mass.: 


HEALTH—WITHOUT ALCOHOL, 


The assignment of this phase of the Health question, in 
THE INDEPENDENT’S Symposium, implies brevity,for sure- 
ly no lengthy dissertation is essential to maintain the 
proposition that alcohol, used as a beverage, is the im- 
placable foe of health. 

The search light of science, the wisdom born of experi- 
ence and the teachings of common sense all tend, with one 
accord, to stamp this proposition with the seal of unassail- 
able truth. 

Doctrines, dogmas and theories aside, then, the mission 
of this contribution may, perhaps, be in a measure fulfill- 
ed by briefly tracing the progress of nature working her 
evolution in a man emerging from the disease of alcohol- 
ism. Make it a hypothetical case, if you please, but its 
parallel has come under my personal observation times 
innumerable. 

The man,up to the time he became addicted to the 
drink habit, was physically perfect, and without a consti- 
tutional blemish. A long and faithful term in the service 
of King Alcohol, however, has made him a wreck. His 
form is withered and bent; his gait is shambling and un- 
steady ; his eye dull and bloodshot; his face bloated and 
discolored, or emaciated with acquired disease; his lips 
colorless and ghastly; his voice harsh and unnatural ; bis 
hand unsteady ; his nervous system shattered ; his brain 
stupefied ; every fiber of his being is in a quiver of invol- 
untary agitation; his appetite is gone; his nights are 
sleepless, or fraught with troubled dreams and hideous 
nightmare, and his moral courage has gone hand-in-hand 
with his self-respect and the confidence of his friends. : 

Arrived at this desperate pass, certain agencies and in- 
fluences have inspired within him a determination to put 
forth aneffort to reclaim himself. His first move is to 
smash his liquor glass. Then the struggle begins, and 
then he begins to realize not only what his cure is to cost, 
but also how deeply seated his disease has become. The 
talons of the vulture have so firm a hold upon his vitals 
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that every claw must be literally torn out. But he perse- 
veres in his resolve to conquer, gaining strength with 
every struggle and contidence with every victory, and soon 
the fruits of his heroism begin to appear. The luster 
comes back to his eye, and the color and glow of health to 
his cheek ; his step is firm and steady ; his brain and his 
voice are clear ; his pillow brings him rest and peace ; his 
appetite returns ; his spirits revive; he stands erect with 
a self-respecting pride, and all his God-given attributes 
assert themselves in the manliness of the man. His spir- 
itual as well as physical nature is regenerated and stimu- 
lated, and he is thoroughly qualified and ever willing to 
bear testimony to the truth of the proposition that alco- 
hol, used as a beverage, is inimical to health. 


_ 


THE VAN ALEN SCANDAL. 


AN interesting correspondence is published between 
Mr. J. J. Van Alen, who was nominated and confirmed 
as Minister to Italy, and President Cleveland. Immedi- 
ately after the nomination of Mr. Van Alen was made 
public it was charged that he was selected for an im- 
portant post because of a very large contribution to the 
Democratic campaign fund. It was stated that the 
amount was $50,000. While Mr. Van Alen isa wealthy 
man and highly esteemed in New York and Newport 
society, there seemed to be no good reason why the 
choice of the President should fall upon him except the 
large check he had given to the National Democratic 
Committee. Part of the Democratic as well as the Re- 
publican press severely criticised the President for the 
appointment, 

Now, long after the confirmation of the nomination, 
Mr. Van Alen writes to Secretary Gresham to decline 
the office to which he has been appointed. He admits 
that he gave a large sum of money for campaign pur- 
poses and defends that action, He was profoundly con- 
vinced, he says, that it was important that the Demo- 
cratic ticket should win—important to the interests of 
the country and to his own interests; and when the 
position of Minister to Italy was offered he had no 
thought that it was in any way due to the large contri- 
bution he had made. He had not, he said, demanded 
consideration because of this contribution, and it had not 
entered into his mind that his purpose in making it 
would be misconstrued. He now finds that there is a 
widespread impression that he takes office on account of 
this contribution. He cannot afford to allow himself to 
be placed in a false position and ‘ bring undeserved re- 
buke upon the Administration” which has honored him. 

The President replies to this letter to Secretary Gresh- 
am, stating that he had not selected Mr. Van Alen for 
the important foreign mission without satisfying him- 
self of his fitness. The criticism upon the nomination 
he regards as ‘‘ malignant,” and expresses the hope that 
Mr. Van Alen will reconsider his determination to re- 
sign and ‘‘ accept the honorable oftice conferred upon” 
him and * vindicate by the discharge of its duties the 
wisdom and propriety” of his selection. To this letter 
Mr. Van Alen responds insisting upon the acceptance of 
his resignation. ; 

This action of Mr. Van Alen is in every way honora- 
ble to himself. He has retired from a position which 
would have been intolerable to him, in the most grace- 
ful way, and has left the burden of responsibility for his 
appointment where it belongs—on the Administration. 
The President insists that it was a wise and fitting selec- 
tion, but in this opinion there will be very few fair-mind- 
ed men to agree with him. Mr. Van Alen had no special 
fitness for the post offered to him ; and there were good 
reasons, apart from his large campaign subscription, 
why he should not have been appointed. His resigna- 
tion indicates, first, the force of public opinion ; second, 
the growth of right sentiment respecting important ap- 
pointments ; third, that it is not safe for any Adminis- 
tration to reward party service of this nature with offi- 
cial position, 

The President's position is, however, in no wise helped 
by this correspondence. Mr. Van Alen appears to ap- 
preciate the force of public criticism; Mr. Cleveland 
does not. The appointee gracefully withdraws from the 
public gaze; but the appointing power assumes all the 
odium of the scandalous appointment, It was made 
with a full knowledge of the facts; it is defended stub- 
bornly in defiance of wholesome public criticism, which 
is characterized as ‘‘ malignant.” Has Mr. Cleveland 
lost his ability to interpret the mind of the American 
people ¢ 
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In the New York Observer Dr. F, F. Ellinwood very 
Properly calls attention to an extraordinary utterance by 
Romeyn Hitchcock, which bas the imprimatur of the Na- 
tional Museum and Smithsonian Institution, and so of 
the United States Government. This paragraph on the 
“Tendency of Religious Thought in Japan,” speaking of 
Christianity, says : 

“Its gruesome teachings of a jealous God ruling supreme over 
men, whose justice is without mercy, involving a hell and eter- 
nal torment, will never be received by them.”’ 

Such a paragraph as that ought to have been expunged 

before it went to the printer. More than two hundred 

years ago, when theology is generally supposed to have 

been more “‘gruesome’’ than it is now, John Milton rep- 

+ sap aeaa the Almighty Father as thus addressing his only 
‘*In mercy and justice both, 


Through Heaven and earth so shall my glory excel; 
But mercy first and last shall brightest shine.” 





THE WILSON TARIFF BILL. 


THE Ways and Means Committee in formulating the 

new Tariff bill has not followed the declarations of 

the National Democratic platform. It is not a measure 

which eliminates Protection from our customs duties ; 

and yet the promise to do this was the most prominent 

of the pledges made by the Democratic Party last year. 

Protection was declared ‘‘a fraud,” ‘‘ a robbery,” a taxa- 

tion of the ‘‘ great majority for the benefit of the few”; 

and that the Federal Government has “ no constitution- 
al power to impose and collect tariff duties except for 
the purpose of revenue only,” was pronounced a funda- 
mental principle of the party. And yet despite this sol- 
emn declaration both the Freetrader and the Protection- 
ist will find a great deal of Protection in the new bill, 
not simply of the incidental but of the direct kind. Now 
if it be true that Protection is ‘‘ a fraud ” and ‘ a rob- 
bery,” it ought to be eliminated altogether. A small 
measure of ‘‘ fraud” and ‘ robbery ” is just as obnox- 
ious to the moral sense as a large measure. It is 
not that high Protection is a fraud and a_ rob- 
bery, but Protection of any degree. The platform, 
as it was first introduced, had a plank recognizing that 
acertain amount of Protection is desirable and neces- 
sary. It only insisted upon the removal of the ‘“ in- 
iquitous inequalities” of the McKinley Act. When the 
convention rejected that plank and adopted the one 
offered by Mr. Neal, it put itself squarely on record in 
favor of a ‘‘ tariff for revenue only.” But this is not the 
kind of tariff that Mr. Wilson’s committee proposes. The 
obvious criticism is that the party has not kept faith 
with the country. It promised a practically free trade 
measure ; it offers in the way of fulfillment a bill which 
has a great deal of protection in it. This is not fair and 
honest dealing. Whatever necessity the Democratic 
leaders may plead for a modification of the program 
adopted at Chicago, they cannot hold that they have 
kept their promise—the promise upon which they went 
into power, The only ‘‘ fraud” so far developed is the 
failure of the Democratic Party to keep its promise. 

The main features of the bill may be summarized under 
three heads : 

1. It proposes to substitute ad valorem for specific 
duties wherever this is possible. This is a return toa 
system that has proved to be vicious in its operations, 
It was thoroughly condemned by Secretary Manning, 
ufter a long and careful investigation, during Mr. Cleve- 
land’s first term of office. It places ‘temptation in the 
way of importers, and gives unscrupulous men an oppor- 
tunity to defraud the Government and derange prices. 
Such duties are easily evaded, and are unjust to honest 
importers. 

y. Thesecond feature of the billis the enlargement of the 
free list so as to include free wool, free iron, free lumber, 
and also free eggs and vegetables. The placing of wool, 
coal and iron on the free list is declared to be for the 
benefit of the manufacturers—to reconcile them to the 
large cut in the rates on manufactured articles into 
which these raw materials, so-called, enter. But it 
seems to be a fair principle that if Protection is 
good at all it is good for all the products of 
the country. If itis necessary for rice, why is it not de- 
sirable for wool? While wool is a raw material to the 
manufacturer it isa finished product to the wool grower. 
Why should the rice planter of the South have _ protec- 
tion for his product and the wool grower of the North 
be compelled to cease to raise sheep, or to raise them on 
unequal terms, competing with foreign growers for his 
home market? The same thing is to be said of the 
Northern farmer who raises vegetables and eggs for the 
market, and who must now compete with his neighbor 
across the Northern border. The Canadian farmer is 
delighted with the new tariff. It is very favorable to 
him. But our own farmers are now awake to the fact 
that the Democratic tariff theory suits other producers 
better than our own. 

3. The duties on manufactured products are reduced 
in the aggregate about 40 per cent. Some manufactures 
are reduced but little and some very extensively. For 
example, steel rails, which now pay $13.44 per ton will, 
if the Wilson bill is enacted, pay only $4.50. There is 
also a large reduction in glass. In the woolen schedule 
the reduction will approximate 50 per cent. Of course 
the manufacturers of New England are glad to get free 
coal and free wool; but even with these advantages they 
can hardly continue to make goods at the prices which 
the Wilson bill will establish, without cutting down 
expenses, and this means a great reduction to labor. 

It is estimated that the revenue will be reduced by the 
proposed changes some $50,000,000 a year. This will 
have to be made up by direct taxation. The idea of an 
income tax is tenaciously held by many of the Demo- 
cratic leaders, notwithstanding its extremely unpopular 
character. Preeisely what will be done to increase the 
receipts from internal revenue does not yet appear. That 
will be provided for by a supplementary bill. Of course 
what we fail to collect from importers we must collect 
directly from producers. The bill as published is by no 
meaus satisfactory to all the Democrats. Influential or- 
gans of Democratic opinion profess to be entirely satis- 
fied with it; but there is a considerable section of the 
party that is not, and it is more than probable that ex- 








tensive modifications will b2 made in the bill before it 


becomes alaw. These modifications will be in the direc- 
tion of less Free Trade and more Protection, 
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Editorial Votes. 


WE are compelled again this week to add four extra 
pages and a cover in order that the advertising may not 
crowd the reading matter. The symposium this week is 
on public and private health, and some readers will be sur- 
prised to see how interesting an old topic can be made. 
Samuel W. Abbott, M.D., shows how certain occupations 
are healthy and others unhealthy; Henry M. Lyman, 
M.D., tells what are the conditions which interfere with 
that necessity of good health—sound sleep; Prof. Victor 
C. Vaughan, M.D., presents the latest conclusions of sci- 
ence in reference to the dangers of infected drinking water ; 
J. F. Alleyne Adams, M.D., discusses special dangers which 
attend the post-meridian of life; Mrs. H. M. Plunkett 
opens the history of sanitary reform, and IT. E. Murphy, 
the temperance apostle, speaks of the effects of alcoholic 
liquors upon the health. In other general articles Arthur 
Reed Kimball gives a character sketch of ‘‘ Ned’ Murphy; 
the Rev. H. R. Haweis, the English essayist, gives another 
character sketch of Oliver Wendell Holmes; the Rev. L. 
W. Beattie supplics an interesting instance of church 








unity; Maurice Thompson discusses the lyric muse; F. 
Weitenkampf gives notes of current art topics, and Prof. 
James H. Hyslop reports the development of the study of 
philosophy in Columbia College. We are sure our readers 
will be pleased with the poems by William Sharp, Richard 
Hovey, Helen Evertson Smith and Frank H. Sweet; and 
stories by Richard Malcolm Johnston, Sydney Dayre and 
William F. Seward. 


A VERY unfortunate church difficulty has arisen out of 
the resignation of John R. Paxton, D.D., pastor of the 
West Presbyterian Church in this city. He resigned, no 
doubt wisely, and with the full approval of his Session. 
The resignation ought to have been accepted and no fuss 
made. But a number of his young and indiscreet ad- 
mirers succeeded, in the meeting of the church, in having 
the action of the session condemned and the resignation 
refused. Then tongues were untied, and public asser- 
tions made about his indiscretious and lack of self-control. 
Then he was interviewed in the secluded country home 
where he had gone for recuperation and rest, and was be- 
trayed into the most unwise language about his critics, 
The result must be his retirement. Dr. Paxton is a man 
of more originality and independence than sound judg- 
ment, and has rather prided himself on the fact that no 
one would suspect him of being aclergyman. That is a 
dangerous role to play. He has endeared himself to a 
large circle of the most wealthy and prominent Chris- 
tians in this city, and has only lately resigned the chap- 
laincy of the famous Seventh Regiment. We trust that after 
ashort rest his health may be restored and that he may 
find much good work yet to do in the unconventional 
manner which he prefers. 


THERE is a healthy talk by Father Edward McSweeney 
in The Catholic Citizen. He has been visiting Maine, and 
studying there the prohibition question. He finds that 
the prohibition law works well, except in a few cities 
where public opinion does not fully sustain it; but he is 
especially troubled at the Irish names of the saloon keep- 
ers. In a city of eighteen thousand population, with per- 
haps three thousand Irish, of the forty-seven saloon keep- 
ers thirty-one have Irish names, He found another New 
England town, not in Maine, of 2,500 population, in which 
were twelve saloons, nine of them run by Catholics. Ina 
New Jersey town where the Catholics were not more than 
one-fifth of the population, the excellent priest had to 
reprove his flock because nine-tenths of the applications 
for license were signed by members of his flock, Father 
McSweeney is one of those who have found out that if his 
Church wishes to recommend itself to the American peo- 
ple, it must not provide the saloons and the drunkards and 
the criminals of the country. 


ONE of the things which prejudice Protestants against 
Catholics is the custom of paying for masses to be said to 
get souls out of purgatory. Of course that is in the line of 
the genuine teaching of the Roman Catholic Church ; and 
so if it be, as we believe, an unwarranted excrescence on 
the true faith, it is not to be expected that there will be in 
the Catholic Church any announced change of position. 
Any reformation on the subject would be perfectly 
silent and show itself in the decreased demand for masses, 
We are therefore somewhat surprised to find in Griffin’s 
Journal, the Catholic paper in this country which is more 
radical than any other, a letter froma priest declaring 
that offerings for masses on All Souls’ Day have in some 
churches developed into what he calls a ‘damnable cus- 
tom,” which is nothing less than simony; that be knows 
of pastors of big congregations who receive hundreds of 
dollars for masses on All Souls’ Day and use it simply for 
their own increased revenue and for that money read only 
one or a few masses. He says that any one on that day 
who can spare a dollar should give it to a priest with the 
understanding that he read for that offering one mass for 
al] souls departed. But the editor says : 

**Let everybody do nothing of the kind. Let everybody give 
nothing on All Souls’ Day. That day is for All Souls. Let priests 
meet the intent of the Church by taking no stipend for masses 
on that day. Some will not. It is simply a money-making scheme, 
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It appears to us that this advice comes very near to giv- 
ing up the doctrine that it is advantageous to have many 
masses said for the souls of the dead, and that the whole 
scheme of securing money for saying masses is but a 
money-making device. 


Ware glad to publish this week an admirable sketch of 
Mr. Thomas E. Murphy, the young temperance apostle. But 
any estimate of his work must take account, also, of his 
wife Maggie. Asan illustration of how familiarly he uses 
his own experiences we take the following from a report of 
one of his latest addresses reported in The Worcester Tele- 
gram: 

“A young woman has the same right to demand virtue and 
sobriety in the young man as he has of her. 

** My wife could have got me to wear a whole suit of blue before 
we were married [laughter] if she had wanted me to, and I am 
just as ready now to do what she wants as before we were mar- 
ried. [Renewed laughter.] I remember that the hardest audience 
lever talked to was an audience of one. [Laughter.] Ihave 
spoken in Spurgeon’s Tabernacle to 10,000 people and in Cooper 
Union, but I never was so nervous as on the morning I inter- 
viewed Maggie's father. [Laughter.] What will I do if he says 
* No,’ Lasked my wife. 

**Oh, that won’t make any difference,’ she replied. 

“That was a bracer, and sol went in and said: ‘ Good-morn- 
ing, captain.’ 

** Good-morning,” he replied ; 
business?’ 

“TI said yes, and the Adam’s apple was right there in my 
throat. It would not come up and it wouldn't go down. [Laugh- 
ter.] Finally I told him what I wanted, and I added: *I have 
160 pounds avordupois, good health. I am a sober man, and I can 
work my way to success.’ 

** Well,’ he said, * you’re a sober man and you can have her.’ 
I told my wife afterward: *I love you well enough to die for you,’ 
but she wouldn’t have it that way. She said: ‘I want you to 
love me well enough to live for me.’ [Laughter.] Yes, sir, and 
may my memory fail me if ever I allow the billiard table or the 
saloon to take me away from my wife and my home.” [Ap- 
plause, which was renewed when the lecturer stepped over to 
where “ Maggie’ was sitting and shook her warmly by the 
hand.] 

More than ten thousand people signed the pledge during 
the first two weeks of Mr. Murphy’s campaign in Worces- 
ter. 


‘ 


sitdown. Wish to see me on 


AS was anticipated, no news has been received during the 
past week from Hawaii, and we do not know whether or 
not Secretary Greshain’s purpose to restore the ex Queen to 
her throne has been carried out or not. By the end of the 
week we shall doubtless get the news so anxiously awaited. 
But we have had the vigorous reply of ex-Minister Stevens 
to Commissioner Blount’s report on the Hawaiian situa- 
tion, and it really leaves nothing to be said in favor of Mr. 
Blount’s report. It is made perfectly clear that neither 
Mr. Stevens nor Captain Wiltse interfered in the slightest 
way with the decision of the Hawaiian people as to the de- 
position of the Queen. Both sides asked his assistance to 
preserve order, and he granted it, with no overt act on one 
side or the other. If it be asked whether Mr. Stevens had 
any personal sympathies on one side or the other, it. is im- 
mediately to be confessed that he does prefer a republican 
to a monarchical government, and that he does prefer 
purity and decency and honesty to bribery, corruption and 
licentiousness. We have seen in the paper which most 
strenuously attacks the American policy in Hawaii two 
arguments against the value of Mr, Stevens’s reply ; one 
that he was in early life a Universalist minister, and the 
other that in later life he had journalistic relations with 
Mr. Blaine. Just how these facts discredit Mr. Stevens we 
fail to apprehend. Indeed, the fact that he had been a 
student of morals, and on intimate terms with the Secre- 
tary of State, might have seemed, on the contrary, to be to 
his advantage; but we do not pretend to understand the 
workings of a mind that would have the President over- 
throw the government of a friendly nation by force of arms, 
without authority of Congress, which alone has the right 
to declare war. 


WE are glad to receive from Mr. G. D. Moxon, Jr., 
treasurer of the county borough of Huddersfield, England, 
a note on the subject of the incident which gave the 
occasion to Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s poem, ‘The Living 
Track,” lately published byus. It is a pleasure to publish 
this testimony as to the personal kindness of heart of the 
Czar of Russia, The story reported was that the villagers, 
* pinched with famine, crowded on the track before the im- 
perial train, determined to appeal to the Czar, and that 
the train plowed throvgh the mass. Mr. Moxon says: 


I returned from Russia in September last, and had it on good 
authority that the villagers in question were so closely packed on 
the railway track, and for sucha distance, that it was utterly 
impossible for the train to cut through them or forthe force at 
hand to disperse them. 

It was at first suggested by some officials to try the effect of a 
rush, or else to reverse the engine and push the train back to the 
previous station. The Czar, however, would listen to neither 
course, but against all advice he insisted on getting out of the 
train and interviewing the poor, famine-stricken peasants. 

He was quickly surrounded by a great crowd, so that for the 
moment he was quite at their mercy. He inquired as to their 
grievances, and promised a full and fair investigation thereof, 
after which he re-entered the train, which was then allowed to 
move on unmolested. 

Knowing that the Nihilists, with relentless vengeance, were 
seeking his life, as illustrated by the execrable attempt to wreck 
his train at Borki, when his valet, in the act of banding tea to 
the Czar, was literally blown to pieces, while the Czar escaped 
unhurt, his facing the crowd was certalnly the act of a brave 
and humane man. 

I would like to add another incident, which leads one to be- 
lieve the Czar is not the hard-hearted man he is so frequently 
represented to be, : 

An English nurse (Catherine Strutton) was for forty-six years 
in the eervice of the Imperial family of Russia. She died in 
March, 1891, and for some time previous to her death enjoyed a 
pension along with a suite of rooms in the Winter Palace. She 
received much kindness from the Imperial family, and when on 
her deathbed, the Czar was by her side striving with great ten- 
derness to cheer her last hours. 








The funeral service of the Greek Church was held at the Win- 
ter Palace, and the body was then removed to the English 
church attended by the Emperor and Empress, four Grand 
Dukes, the Duchess and others, when the English service was 
read, after which the Czar and Grand Dukes followed the re- 
mains to the lovely Smolenski Cemetery, two miles away. As 
the English clergyman was concluding the service at the grave- 
side, the Czar and Grand Dukes knelt down in the mud and wet 
and repeated after him the Lord’s Prayer (in English); and one 
who was present told me that tears of sorrow were coursing down 
the Czar’s face. 

I saw the beautiful monument he erected over the grave of this 
faithful servant. I would add that within a few yards of that 
grave | had the deep sorrow of burying my sole traveling com- 
panion, during whose illness Russian officials and the English 
friends alike vied with each other in showing us boundless 
kindness and hospitality. 





WE wish that the President and Congress, while laber- 
ing over such subjects as tariff and internal revenue and 
Hawaiian annexation, would find time for action for the 
protection of foreigners living in this country. As it is, 
the United States made a disgraceful exhibition of itself 
at the time of the mob in New Orleans, when a number of 
Italian citizens were murdered, and when our Government 
had to confess that it was unable to protect them or to 
punish those who had murdered them. This is not from 
any constitutional difficulty, interfering with the police 
duty under the coftrol of the separate States ; for it is 
perfectly legitimate, under the Constitution, for the 
United States to protect foreign citizens, even tho it can- 
not protect the citizens of the several States. The States 
have the sole right of protection over their own citizens. 
The States also have to care for foreigners simply because 
the United States bas not taken the trouble to pass any 
law on the subject, altho by a simple law all crimes 
against the life of foreign citizens residing in this country 
could be put into the power of United States courts. The 
necessity of such legislation has again been made evident 
by the outrage perpetrated on an unoffending Chinaman 
on the borders of North Carolina and ‘Tennessee, for which 
reparation will be made, doubtless, by the United States 
to the Chinese Government. This Chinaman was beaten, 
driven to the woods, and killed in the most fiendish way ; 
and yet the United States can do nothing except pay dam- 
ages. It cannot lift a hand to punish the offenders simply 
becatise no law has been passed giving United States 
courts jurisdiction. We trust that this will speedily be 
attended to. 


IN the struggle which resulted in the overthrow of the 
corrupt administration of Brooklyn, the Hagle, of that 
city, took a most important part. Its service in the cause 
of good government was fittingly recognized last week in 
a dinner to its editor, Mr. St. Clair McKelway. Brook- 
lyn’s most prominent citizens, to the number of two hun- 
dred and fifty or more, were present, and such men as Pro- 
fessor Backus, Dr. R. S. Storrs, Justice-elect Gaynor, 
Mayor-elect Schieren, and the Hon. Abram 8S. Hewitt, of 
this city, delivered addresses, recognizing the powerful aid 
which the guest of the evening gave in the effort to redeem 
the City of Churches. Mr. McKelway, in his address, said 
many true and notable things, among them this: 

“What has been gained must be kept. What has been kept 
must be made more. Free agencyin politics has been secured, 
The habit of its exercise must be implanted. The despotism of 
bossism has been destroyed, but bossism must be forever pre- 
vented from renewing itself. The delusion of the need of boss- 
ism has been lifted. That delusion must be forever dispelled.” 
There is in these sentences a hint for the new administra- 
tion—Republican “ bossism ’? must not be substituted for 
Democratic. It was the “ bossism ’’ that the people de- 
termined to overthrow, and one partisan variety of it is 
much the same as another. The constituents of the new 
officers are not Republicans but citizens. No Republican 
is entitled to more credit than Mr. McKelway and Mr. 
Gaynor, and they are Democrats. The wishes of such men 
must be regarded or the incoming administration will fail 
to appreciate the meaning of the recent revolution. 


WE have mentioned that an humbleschool, calling itself 
Bethany College. at Lumberton, N. C., is scattering its de- 
grees broadcast among the Negroes in the South. We did 
not know that it was casting its net among white people in 
the North uotil we received a note from the Rev. E. R 
Knowles, L1..D., of Worcester, Mass., who sends us a copy 
of a letter received by him from this same Bethany College. 
It isas follows: 

“ BETHANY COLLEGE, 
“ HONARY DEGREES CONFERRED. 
“Rev. L. A. RurHerrorp, A.M., M.D., PRESIDENT. 
* LUMBERTON, N. C., November 16th, 1893. 

“Dear Bro.—You come duly recommended for the degree 
*‘D.D. And the faculty and Board of Trustees see no reason why 
you Canot wear the same. 

* Please let me hear from you, send College fees and D 
Respt 

“L. A. RuTHERFORD, Lumberton, N.C.” 


will 
be sent at once. 


It is needless toadd that Dr. Knowles quickly declined 
the “ honary” distinction proffered him. Shame on ‘‘Rev. 
L. A. Rutherford, A.M., M.D.” 


ONE of the members of the Board of Education for this 
city is Charles B. Hubbell, Esq. He is engaged in an ear- 
nest and most important effort to reduce the cigaret evil 
in the public schools. He is enlisting the boys in an Anti- 
Cigaret Smoking League, with a pledge to abstain from 
the vice. A boy who is addicted to it can immediately be 
recognized by his looks, and he becomes listless and un- 
ambitious; and his deterioration, say the teachers in the 
school. becomes rapid. He becomes a liar, a thief if his 
parents try to break his habit and deny him money, anda 
truant. Occasionally the habit breaks down a good schol- 
ar, but it is generally the weaker-minded boys that con- 
tract the habit. Principal Elgass of our city schools thus 
describes a cigaret fiend : 

“IT can tell a boy who smokes cigarets almost the moment I see 





him. He is pale and thin, as a rule; his eyelids are red, and his 
eyes rimmed with a dark discoloration of the skin most unnatu- 
ral in children and youths. But the decisive symptom is a pecul]- 
iar listlessness, a disinclination to either physical or mental ex. 
ertion, a general dullness, showing unmistakably in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred that the boy is narcotized by nicotin. After 
taking in these evidences, I instinctively glance at the fingers of 
the lad’s right hand, and there I almost invariably see the well- 
known yellow stains. If a boy comes to my school in this condi- 
tion I consider that the very first thing to do for him is, if possi- 
ble, to break him of his habit. Indeed, if this cannot be done jt 
is practically useless to try to do anything else for him.” 





Dr. HOWARD HENDERSON, who was on the Southern side 
during the War, but has been occupfing Northern pulpits 
many years, writes from Cincinnati, to the Richmond Ad- 
vocate in this wholesome strain about lynchings : 

“It’s unworthy of the South to justify wrongs ‘committed 

down there by pointing to similar occurrences up here. They 
are wrong everywhere they occur, and cannot be reduced to zero 
by cancellation. Nor are they examples. The ignorant Negroes 
do not hear of a lynching one hundred miles from the scene of 
it. It fails as an object lesson. It is maluminse. . . . The 
South loses money, credit, population and esteem every tlme ‘a 
niggeris hung.’ Laws justly, promptly, impartially executed by 
courts would accomplish much more to prevent rapine than 
lynching. As whenthe sons of Noah,ashamed of his debauch, 
advanced backward to cover his nakedness, so let both North 
and South blush at this crime common to both sections. The 
day of the South’s redemption will draw nigh when the blind- 
folded Goddess holds the scales with impartial hands. Law must 
be color-blind.” 
Mob violence is not confined to the South. All admit that 
we have it in the North. But here we do not excuse or de- 
fend it. There they do. That is why there are so many 
lynchings in the South, and charges of barbarism are 
brought against that section. This kind of wild justice is 
a reproach to communities where there are courts of jus- 
tice fully prepared totry and punish criminals. 


Look out for a crazy man in Tennessee. He has got into 
the office of one of our most respected religious exchanges, 
and this is the way he talks. Our readers do not see much 
of this nonsense; but we publish this as a specimen of 
what some people like to believe: 

“They apprehend no danger from thousands of armed and 
drilled enemies and aliensin our midst under control of a treach- 
erous alien Roman clergy, whose elastic conscience cannot be 
bound by an oath of allegiance nor statute laws. No danger 
when the Jesuits are concentrating their power to destroy civil 
and religious liberty in the United States, and the paupers and 
criminals of Europe are systematically imported to aid in the 
work of destruction! No danger when Pope Leo, Gibbons, ten 
archbishops and sixty Roman bishops have been boosting T. V. 
Powderly’s Catholic Knights of Labor organization to disrupt 
this Government, and Cardinal Gibbons posing for the next Pope 
to reconstruct it in the interest of Popery! No danger when 
Roman Catholic mobs and strikes are increasing throughout the 
country; when Roman Catholic Knights of Labor have contem- 
plated a simultaneous uprising, ‘the engineers to lock every 
wheel,’ ‘skilled mechanics to tear up rails,’ ‘destroy bridges,’ 
‘burn cars,’ and prevent a concentration of 100,000 militia and 
the United States Army; and the united labor organizations, 
aided by from 1,500,000 to 3,000,000 tramps, they say will ‘send a 
tidal wave of fire and blood from ocean to ocean’! And thus 
having destroyed the property of ‘ Plutocrats’ (rich men), they 
will then reconstruct the Government in the interest of toilers 
against capital.” : 

....The Western Watchman, commenting upon Dr. 
Issa’s letter in regard to the Nestorians of the East, makes 
the following statement : 


“The Sultan has recently recognized the Catholic religion to 
an extent unknown outside the Ottoman Empire. The Catholic 
bishopis made a member of the municipal council in every city 
of the Empire, and the cases of Catholics are never finally adjudi- 
cated until passed upon by the bishop. This will do more to 
bring the schismatic communities to the Church than any mis- 
sion or commission. Politics took all these people out of the 
Church, and politics will bring them back again. What has hap- 
pened to the Nestorians will happen some day to the Russians.” 


This shows ignorance of the method of Turkish municipal 
Government. Each community has its own representative 
on the municipal councils, and the Catholic bishop has no 
more power than has the Protestant representative or the 
Jacobite or Armenian, and as for his presence there accom- 
plishing anything to bring back schismatic communities 
to the Church, it is pure nonsense. 


....The Duke of Devonshire ina recent address, speak- 
ing of the House of Lords, called it “‘ unrepresentative and 
irresponsible.’ To the average American that would have 
involved the most absolute condemnation. The Quard- 
ian, however, takes it up and declares that it is precisely 
these two characteristics that make it a valuable second 
Chamber. If it were representative, it says, it would be of 
one mind with the House of Commons, and if it were re- 
sponsible it would be considering whether somebody or 
other wished for a dissolution. This position sets forth 
more clearly than anything else we have seen the curious 
anomaly of the position of the House of Lords in the Brit- 
ish Government. A body of men representing nobody, re- 
sponsible to nobody, are the safeguards of the British con- 
stitution, in the view of one of the most prominent and in- 
fluential papersin Great Britain. 


.... They say that the lynching of Negroes in the South 
is excused by the ** nameless crime” of which they have 
been guilty. But the crime of three colored men lynched 
at Clifton Forge, Va., was killing two white men who were 
part of a crowd pursuing them. The five colored men 
lynched near Richlands. Va., were accused of trying to 
murder two white men whoare still alive and well. Isaac 
Jenkins, lynched in Nansemond County, Va., was charged 
with selling whisky without a license and with house- 
burning. He recovered after being hanged and left for 
dead, was tried and acquitted. The three men and one 
woman lynched the other day twenty miles from Nashville 
were charged with setting fire to barns. It looks as if men 
were lynched because people did not want to take the 
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trouble and expense of trying them, and thought lynching 
cheaper and more expeditious. 


.... There will be no rebellion in Amherst College, occa- 
sioned by the discipline of eight students, who were guilty 
of looting railway provision stands on their way home 
from a football excursion, for the very good reason that 
the action was not taken at the instance of the faculty, 
but of the students themselves. It will be remembered 
that the discipline of Amherst College is conducted by 
what is called the College Senate, consisting of students 
selected by their classes, with the president of the college 
as chairman. It was they that tried the cases, decided on 
tbe punishment, and published a statement that the con- 
duct of these men had been a disgrace to them and to the 
college. 


....President Cleveland has removed Geo. D. Johnston, 
a member of the Civil Service Commission, and appointed 
John R. Proctor, of Kentucky, in his place. Mr. Johnston 
was first informed that the President desired his resigna- 
tion. This he refused to give, and he was then removed. 
The difficulty arose over the report of the Commission to 
the President, in which Mr. Johnston took radically differ- 
ent ground from his colleagues. Mr. Roosevelt informed 
the President that either he or Mr. Johnston must with- 
draw, and Mr. Cleveland after an examination decided on 
the course he took, which civil service reformers will heart- 
ily approve. 


...-One would think, from the addresses of Mr. Mozoom- 
dar and his criticisms of the Christian missionaries in 
India, that the Brahmo Somaj was one of. the great insti- 
tutions of India. We have great respect for it, and for its 
history and past and present leaders. But it must be con- 
fessed that India does not appreciate it as much as it is 
appreciated in this country. There are in India 207,781,727 
Hindus, according to the last census, 57,321,164 Mussul- 
mans, 2,284,380 Christians, and only 3,000 adherents of the 
Brahmo Somaj. But they include many of the most cul- 
tured and advanced natives of India. 


...-[tis hari work nowadays to get up a new denomina- 
tion. A secession has lately been attempted from the Free 
Church of Scotland, and the seceders have taken legal 
steps to guard their rights as a separate denomination. 
But the deed of separation in which the indictment of the 
Free Church was made for its departure from primitive 
purity, could find but two ministers and one elder to give 
their signatures; and when a meeting was advertised to be 
held in support of the new movement, it had to be aban- 
doned for the reason that nobody came to attend it. 


.... The German Parliament has voted by a fair majority 
to permit the return of the Jesuits. No American who be- 
lieves in equal religious liberty could object to that. It is 
interesting to notice that a large number of radicals and 
socialists, true to their principles, voted with the Roman 
Catholic Center in favor of the proposition. We presume 
some Americans will be horrified, just as some Ameri- 
cans are horrified at the idea of the disestablishment of the 
Church of England. 


....OQur young readers up North will want to know what 
a doodle-bug is, and whether really a doodle-bug does 
doodle up and doodle down, as the poem on page 32 
intimates. Yes, and every country boy and girl in 
Virginia, white or black, has squatted on the ground be- 
fore a doodle bug’s hole and sung the song that calls it up 
or sends it back under its cover, where it waits in conceal- 
ment for some ant to drop into its pitfall. 


....Here is one streak of light in the dark history of 
lynching. At Cuba Station, Ala.,a Negro was caught, a 
rope was put about his neck, and he was being dragged to 
the woods, when one of the party called a halt, and made 
an appeal against lynching in a ten minutes’ speech. The 
question was then put to vote and 37 voted against 
lynching to 25 for it. The rope was taken off and the 
Negro taken to the county jail. 


.... There is some evidence that the Jesuits are not to be 
allowed to take the wrong side quite so actively in the dis- 
cussions in the Catholic Church. Father Campbell, the 
very bitter opponent of Archbishop Ireland, has been re- 
moved from his position as the head of the Maryland 
Province; and Archbishop Ireland has been engaged to 
lecture on Education in the Jesuit church of the Sacred 
Heart in Chicago. 


.... Few people comprehend the change in the methods of 
instruction in the department of mental philosophy which 
has taken place within the last ten years. It is actually 
becoming, in larse part, an experimental science to be 
illustrated by experiments like chemistry or physics, and 
Professor Hyslop gives this week some indication of what 
that change is. 

-...Weare asked by The Western Watchman whether 
we are serious in our treatment of the ‘subject of the 
Roman Index, and whether we would keep“ The Age of 
Reason” where a child could get his hand upon it. Well, 
no, we would not. We would exercise the right of private 
judgment. 


--.»The Pacific, of San Francisco, is quite touched by ‘the 
weight which astrong moral conviction has with Secretary 
Gresham in the Hawaiian business, but it recalls that 
definition of the colored man: ‘‘ Conscience is something 
in me which says, I won’t.” 


--..-The story which the Rev. L. W. Beattie tells this 
week of how a certain Methodist preacher built up a 
Presbyterian Church, strikes one as being unusual, simply 


because it is so Christian. It ought not to seera so im- 
probable. 


+ .»»»We would call attention to the fact, which, judging 
from some of our exchanges, is not as widely known as it 
ought to be, that the plural of Mussulman is Mussulmans, 
not Mussulmen. 


Leligions Intelligence. 


THE POSITIVE CHARACTER OF GERMAN 
PROTESTANTISM. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT, 





No discussion or religious agitation in the present century 
has brought to the light of day the innermost status of the 
Protestant Church in the land of Luther as has the contro- 
versy on the origin, biblical character and ecclesiastical 
authority of the Apostles’ Creed. Altho begun many 
months ago the end of this grand debate on the fundamen- 
tals of positive evangelical churchdom is not yet. Its 
conduct and character, while not altogether free from 
personalities and bitterness, has nevertheless been exceed- 
ingly profitable, revealing to all careful observers facts 
both cheering and discouraging. 
{specially has it been cheering to see how the positive 
element rose like a man of might in the defense of this 
historic creed, not only of all Protestantism but of all 
Christianity, and defended with vigor suggestive of the 
aggressive faith of the historic Reformation era, the super- 
naturai birth and the divine character of Jesus Christ 
against all compromising and debilitating interpretations 
of rationalism and semi-rationalism. Seldom have the 
proofs been given in a more determined shape and form, 
demonstrating that at heart Protestant Germany is 
positive and thoroughly evangelical. It is true that critical 
theology, as represented at many of the universities, is 
negative and neological, and in the great debate has been 
on the side antagonizing the Apostles’ Creed as a symbol 
and expression of the faith of the nineteenth century ; but 
it has also become clear that between the destructive 
theology of the universities and the theology of the Church 
at large in Protestant Germany there is a deep chasm, the 
existence of which is recognized by no one more clearly 
than by the leaders of the advanced and liberal 
views. It is true that the critical tenets of the official 
theology as taught at many of the universities has a 
wide influence on the learned theology as this finds expres- 
sion in theological literature; but their influence on the 
faith of the churches is comparatively small. It is unfair 
gnd uojust to judge of the religious status of the Protest- 
ant churches of Germany by the theology taught at her 
great seats of learning. Constantly are heard the com- 
plaints of liberal professors that their pupils, when they 
enter the ministry and become acquainted with the 
actual needs and requirements of the pastoral office, throw 
aside the views they have heard at the universities and 
become positive and conservative in their ideas, The sum- 
mer courses of lectures established at Bonn last year for 
ministers aimed chiefly at bringing these en rapport with 
the views of advanced theology. The numerous series of 
theological text-books written from a liberal standpoint, 
such as those published by Mohr, in Freiburg, and pre- 
pared by Harnack and others of the Ritschl school, are in- 
tended not only for students, but also for pastors. It is a 
significant fact that of all the pamphlets, magszine arti- 
cles, ete., etc., which have been called forth by the Apos- 
tolicum controversy, nota single one of any merit on the 
liberal side came from the ranks of the pastorate. They 
were all the productions of university men or of church 
officials not engaged in practical church work. Again, the 
only defenders of the older views on the biblical books, 
such as the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, the in- 
tegrity of Isaiah and of Zechariah, are pastors. The only 
attack on the Wellhausen analysis has come from the 
ranks of the ministry. While there is not nowasingle Old 
Testament professor in all Protestant Germany who holds 
to the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch and similar 
old-fashioned positions, the rank and file of the ministry 
to a notable degree does; at any rate, the naturalistic re- 
construction schemes taught by the literary advocates of 
the new school find little acceptance among the pastors, 
“even when a documentary theory and purely literary views 
of this character are held. 
In fact, the problems and perplexities of biblical criti- 
cism exist for the German Church at large to a much 
smaller degree than they do for the American. Only re- 
cently Professor Budde expressed his deep regret that the 
Germans were not able to popularize critical views on the 
Bible as the English and the Americans have been able to 
do. The belief that the critical views held by the German 
professor constitute the bone and marrow of the popular 
ideas concerning the Bible in Germany, is a serious error; 
in fact, they have only begun the discussion of the subject 
whether it would be wise to introduce the instruction in 
these critical views in the lectures preparatory to confirma- 
tion. Dr. Schmidt, the successor of Gerok in Stuttgart, 
who has advocated this innovation, has been strongly an- 
tagonized ; and, in fact, such a journal as the Christliche 
Welt, the influential and well-edited organ of the new 
Ritschl school, in connection with the Apostolicum con- 
troversy, has again and again urged that the merits and 
demerits of this debate are not to be brought before the 
congregations. An examination of the religious journals 
and periodicals of Germany will show how little these crit- 
ical questions have really been discussed before the congre- 
gations. It is not the nature of the German pulpit to dis- 
cuss such topics. 
The Apostles’ Creed controversy has, however, intro- 
duced a new factor into German Church life, and has really 
brought the questions agitating the learned theological 
world beforethe forum of the congregations and Chris- 
tianity at large. It has been accepted asa challenge to 
the historic faith of the Church; and especially has the 
claim of the liberal element to the purpose, that they can 
claim recognition as a part of Protestant Christianity 
and that their views are a legitimate element in Protes- 
tant faith, called out protests loud and long by the defend- 
ers of the historic creeds upon which the various State 
churches are founded, and which are recognized by the 
constitutions and governments of these churches. Con- 





the liberal element would gladly have the discussion come 
to an end, the churchly elements are pushing their claims 
and rights. Probably this has never before been done in 
a more able way than in a paper presented at the so-called 
August Conference in Berlin, an annual convention of 
positive men from all over Prussia, among the members 
of which such persons as Dr. Zickler, of Greifswald, the 
late Professor Grau, of Kiénigsberg, ex-Court Chaplain 
Sticker, and others, are prominent. It is one of the most 
influential Church assemblies in Germany. These propo- 
sitions, as given in detail, protest against the recognition, 
officially or otherwise in the Protestant Church, of the 
destructive, views of the critics; and while recognizing full 
well the evil that has already come to the German Church 
from this and similar sources, ask for a positive Christian- 
ity in school, church, family, university and everywhere. 
While then there can be no doubt that liberal and liber- 
alizing views have gained ground in the German Church 
at large, as is, ¢.g., shown by the organization called the 
rationalistic Protestantischer Bund with its ramifications 
all over the country, it is doubtful whether these views 
have gained a greater currency in the churches than they 
have in England or America. There was a time, at the 
close of the last century and early in the present century, 
when rationalism had seriously undermined the faith of 
Protestant Germany ; but things were not much better 
elsewhere at that period. Butin our day and date, not- 
withstanding the many weaknesses and woes of modern 
Christianity in Germany as elsewhere, the positive faith 
of the Protestant Churches in the Fatherland on the funda- 
mentals of Christianity still stands firm. Were this not 
the case, the almost endless work in ‘‘ Inner Mission”’ 
enterprizes would be an impossibility. As far as active 
Christianity is concerned all new undertakings are the 
work of the conservatives. Thus the Hvangelischer Bund 
is, comparatively speaking, positive in character. It is 
true that the Germans are the leaders in advauced and 
negative theology in this generation; but facts abound to 
show that the rank and file of German Christianity is posi- 
tive and evangelical. The current story that the great 
masses of the Germans are estranged from the churches 
isat best true only in acertain degree of the larger cen- 
ters of population, and the companion story that between 
modern German scholars and civilization and German 
Christianity there is a deep chasm is not held out by the 
literature of the day. ‘To the present day yet, as it was in 
the heroic days of Luther, there is no factor and force 
more powerful in the life of Germany than positive Chris- 


tianity. 
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STUNDISTS FROM LIFE. 
VASSI LY SLABY. 


BY OLIVER M,. NORRIS. 


Just before you come to the Dnieper at Krementchug, 
traveling from the south, you skirt a great tract of barren, 
sandy country, rolling away northward. ‘The _ tiniest 
patches of cultivated land lie here and there at the foot of 
undulating sand-dunes, over which some famished cattle 
support a wretched existence on the coarse and bitter 
herbage growing there. Insummer the sun beats down on 
the shimmering white sandhills with unpitying intensity ; 
when winter comes fierce arctic blasts from the northern 
steppe sweep across them continuously. This was Vassily 
Slaby’s country. Heand bis young wife occupied one of 
a dozen little cottages that lay under a long ridge of sand 
and facing the broad stream of the Dnieper. 

Slaby was not his real name ; but as even bis best friends 
called him this, there need be no objection to my doing so. 
The real surname goes into five syllables, and the resources 
of our alphabet would be severely strained if I attempted 
to transliterate it. Slaby means ‘‘ weak” in English, so 
our hero may be called Vassily or Basil the Weak. 

Perhaps I am wrong in calling Vassily the hero of this 
sketch. That will bea point best settled by the reader. 
Some heroes look quite upto their part, strutting their 
stage as to the manner born; poor Vassily was not one of 
these. Small of stature, nearly bald, rickety on his legs, 
deeply pitted with smallpox, and with weak and watery 
eyes, he looked the most unimportant and ineffectual of 
men. And when he addressed strangers or people with 
whom he was not on very familiar terms, he had a drawl- 
ing, hesitating, stumbling method of speech, and a pain- 
fully nervous way of clutching his hands together and 
wriggling his head from side to side. His fellow-villagers 
laughed at him, mocked at his uncouth gestures, and 
called him Slaby,‘ the Weakiing.”’ 

You would not think it to look at him; but all the same 
Vassily had been one of Radetsky’s men who did such val- 
orous deeds against the Turks in the Balkans ; and hidden 
away ina private drawer in his cottage there is a silver St. 
George’s cross which Radetsky himself pinned on his 
breast for a special act of bravery. Vassily never speaks 
of these things. I really believe the poor fellow is ashamed 
of it all; but I feel I must narrate that act of bravery. I 
heard it from Preacher Olshanetz. His battalio » was shel- 
tering behind a thin plantation not far north of Philip- 
opolis, and was exposed to a galling and dangerous fire 
from the Turks who occupied a position on some hights 
above a village in front of the Russians. When the firing 
was at its worst alittle girl, a mere baby of three, quite 
unconscious of danger, toddled out of one of the cottages 
of the village right into the line of fire. A Turkish bullet 
struck the child, and it fell, badly wounded. Vassily, 
heedless of his own danger, heedless, moreover, of disci- 
pline, sprang out from cover, and, rushing across the open 
space, raked with a murderous fire, lifted the helpless 
child and, altho he himself had a shoulder shattered by a 
bullet, carried it into the safety of the intrenchments, 
Then, with his shattered arm dangling by his side, and 
covered with his own and the child’s blood, he staggered 
back to his post in front. I was told that he fainted im- 
mediately afterward, and was himself carried to the rear. 





servative Germany is determined not to yield ; and while 





The incident was reported to General Radetsky, and the 
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hero’s heart was touched to such a degree that he immedi- 
ately ordered Vassily sergeant’s rank, and pinned the silver 
St. George on his breast, delivering a would-be stern lec- 
ture on the iniquity of leaving the ranks for the sake of a 
Bulgarian baby. This is interesting ; but for some of my 
readers it will be still more interesting to hear that Vas- 
sily’s wife is this very Bulgarian child whose life he saved 
sixteen years ago. 

Vassily never knew how it came about that the great 
change was wrought in his heart. He has told me that 
even from his earliest childhood he liked going to church. 
But it was not for the services which he did not under- 
stand, nor for the pictures and icons which he suspected 
to be only painted wood. He lived then in the town of 
Krementehug, and to one church in particular he always 
went—a church which contained a wonderful inscription 
under the figure of our Savior, ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’? He 
thinks that he had early accepted the divine invitation; but, 
as he often told me, he is not good at introspection ;it only 
worried him, and to no purpose. But it would seem that 
when he returned from the war an added seriousness 
characterized him. The peasants of Severskoye, the little 
hamlet under the sand-hills, could not comprehend him ; 
he had been wounded in the head, they said, and his un- 
derstanding was affected. But his understanding was 
clear and unclouded, and infinitely above theirs in reach 
and grasp. In silence he was thinking out problems that 
beset him wherever he turned—problems of life and death, 
of sin and salvation; and the yearning was filling his 
heart to tell to others what he knew himself, to point out 
to wayfarers in the dark a guiding light that would keep 
their feet from stumbling. It was this desire to have oth 
ers participate in what he himself possessed that at last 
brought him happiness. Here was « work at his hands 
that he could do, and he at once began to do it, not bla- 
tantly, officiously, sanctimoniously, but gently, humbly, 
and step by step. He found his way to many a man’s 
heart, pouring in light and consolation. All along the 
river bank, in scores of hamlets like his own, he was 
known; and many a rough peasant there whose life had 
been hitherto unredeemed by anything higher than the 
weary round of laborious days, and whose soul was dark 
with more than hyperborean darkness, heard from his lips 
something that put fresh vigor into him, something that 
purified and enlightened him. 

I well remember when I first became acquainted with 
Vassily. I had been some time in Krementchug, and once 
Preacher Olshane'z came to my lodgings and asked me if 
I would not like to go to a service which the brethren in 
tended to hold that night lower down the river in the open 
air. When I was assured that ail necessary precautions had 
been taken against a surprise by the police I consented to 
go. It was ten o’clock at night when we arrived on our 
cart at the appointed place of meeting, asmall open space 
among the dense reeds that fringed the left bank of the 
river. The only light was the light of the stars. I could 
see dim forms of men seated in deep shadow, and talking 
earnestly togetber. It was then that the small, frail figure 
came forward, and in a bashful, hesitating manner wel- 
comed me to the meeting. ‘‘ In your country,” he said, 
“*God’s people are not driven out to the steppe in order 
that they may worship; but weare thankful for the little 
we have of freedom. We have here,’? waving his hand 
around, ‘‘ as fine a cathedral as any made with hands, and 
we humbly trust that we have also the presence of the 
Spirit in our midst. What more do we want ’” He and 
all the brethren near smiled at this. Then he stood in 
front of the men, aud offered prayer; and his voice grew 
stronger and his expression lost its hesitating look. He 
took out his New Testament, a neighbor holding a lighted 
candle, and read the first chapter of John’s Gospel. The 
light was then extinguished, and the little man, mount- 
ing on a stone, poured forth a stream of wonderful, inspir- 
ing sentences, full of the evidences of rich experience and 
ripe wisdom, going right to men’s hearts. His eyes, which 
had looked weak and watery, took an added luster; his 
voice strengthed and deepened ; he seemed even to have in- 
creased in stature. There he stood the master of us all, 
and we had to acknowledge it. ‘* Who is he ?”’ I whisper- 
ed to Oshanetz, ‘“ Vassily Slaby,” he replied. 

The sermon finished, a deep silence succeeded. No one 
stirred for a few moments, and then the soft night wind 
blew gently over the tasseled tops of the reeds, rustling 
them. ‘‘ Amen,” said Vassily, and the tears rolled down 
his cheeks—** amen, brothers.” 


- 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE New York ministers very largely made special 
reference in their Thanksgiving discourses to the political 
change at the last elections, considering it a very favora- 
ble indication for the future. 





....The plan for uniting the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke pastor, and the Church of the Cov- 
enant, Dr. J. H. McIlvaine pastor, has taken definite shape 
in the issue of formal notice of a meeting of the two con- 
gregations to vote definitely on the union. Meantime the 
Chapel of the Covenant, the Rev. Geo. S. Webster pastor, 
has been formed as a Separate church. 


. .-The historic Scotch Presbyterian church on Four- 
teenth Street, near Sixth Avenue, in this city, so long the 
home of the New York Presbytery and the scene of the 
Briggs trial, has been transformed into Metropolitan Hall 
and leased for six months by the Rev. C. H. Yatman, the 
evangelist. He will hold meetings every noon during the 
week, and twice on Sundays. 


..»»The evangelistic meetings, held every afternoon last 
week in the John Street M. E. Church of this city, were 
filled daily with business men, and the galleries occupied 
by many ladies. The meetings will continue during the 
present week. Among the speakers were Evangelist R. G. 





Pearson, the Rev. A. C. Dixon, Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D., the 
Rev. C. H. Yatman, George P. Mains, D.D., and Major 
Whittle. 


.... The secession movement in the Free Church in Scot- 
land does not go on altogether smoothly. Not long since 
the representative of one of the presbyteries undertook to 
serve @ vacancy edict in connection with a church whose 
minister and several members had joined the secession 
party. On reaching the church this representative was 
met by a body of seceders who stopped his way and con- 
tinued shouting in order to drown his voice and prevent 
him from reading the edict. He then appealed to the 
county authorities for protection for himself and others in 
carrying out the orders of the Presbytery. 


...-A memorial service in honor of the late Dr. Philip 
Schaff was held, December 3d, in the Marble Collegiate 
Church of this city, under the auspices of the Evangelical 
Alliance. William E. Dodge, President of the Alliance, 
presided, and addresses were made by Dr. W. W. Atter- 
bury, of the Sabbath Committee ; Prof. Geo. H. Crooks, of 
Drew Theological Seminary, on behalf of the American 
Committee on the Revision of the Bible, of which Dr. 
Schaff had been chairman; Dr. ‘Thomas S. Hastings, of 
Union Theological Seminary, and Dr. James M. King, on 
behalf of the Evangelical Alliance. All the speakers re 
ferred to the beautiful Christian spirit that always ac- 
tuated Dr. Schaff in dealing with the various questions 
that came before him, and showed how much the move- 
ment toward Christian fellowship and unity had been due 
to his influence. 


.... The Christian Observer has been instituting a com- 
parison of the different branches of the Presbyterian 
Church—North, South and Canadian—with regard to the 
number of theological students in the seminaries con- 
nected with them. In the North there were last year 917 
students with 243 graduates; in the South 160 students 
with 50 graduates ; in Canada 235 students with 75 gradu- 
ates. Calculating the membership of the Northern Church 
as 850,000, the Southern 188,000 and the Canadian 180,000, it 
shows that in the North there is one student for every 926 
of the membership ; in Canada one in every 766, and in the 
South one in every 1,175. The graduates number one for 
every 2,500 of the membership in the North and in Canada, 
and in the South onein every 3,760, Looking into the in- 
vestments at the North each student has the advantage of 
$9,268,in Canada $4,687,and at the South $4,212, The Observer 
mukes these statements a basis of an earnest appeal for 
Christian liberality and greater interest in the line of theo- 
logical education, claiming that upon it depends very 
largely the power and success of the Church, 


.... The Christian Endeavor Society has issued a leaflet 
suggesting three practical efforts which the societies may 
make during the coming year in the interests of good 
citizeuship, enlarged giving to missions at home and 
abroad through the missionary boards, and the enlarge- 
ment of the fellowship of young disciples. In the line of 
good citizenship all members who have a vote and can vote 
are urged to go to the prim iries of the party to which they 
belong and so faras possible secure the nomination of only 
honest, clean men. It is also urged that every one who 
can vote should vote; that special meetings be held for 
the consideration of the claims of good citizenship, some- 
times devoting regular meetings to this purpose. In case 
of special exigency it should be possible for different socie 
ties and members belonging to different parties to unite 
to secure the election of good men. With regard to the 
enlargement in systematic and proportionate giving the 
Rev. A. A. Fulton’s plan of two cents a week is urged 
strongly, with the expressed hope that it will develop into 
a two dollars-a-week plan. Looking forward to the time 
when the present members of the Endeavor Societies shall 
be earning their own income, a calculation 1s made that 
probably one-fifth of the 1,699,009 Endeavorers have a regu- 
lar income of not less than $500 a year. Allowing, how- 
ever, only 300,000 earning that sum, one-tenth would be 
#15,000,000, three times as much as the missionary societies 
received last year. The enlargement of Endeavor fellow- 
ship is pressed most earnestly, but as there are few places 
where there are all the societies that can be advantageous- 
ly formed, the offer of banners and diplomas is made to 
give any additional stimulus that may be advisable. 


Silissions. 


THE SITUATION IN BRAZIL. 


BY THE REV. J. J. TAYLOR, 
MISSIONARY OF THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION. 


I HAVE been soundly abused for my article in your issue 
of July 20th. The light was too strong, revealing too 
clearly the true state of affairs here. This called fortha 
flat denial, on the part of some public journals, of what I 
said on the political condition, as well as of what I said of 
immorality. What 1 send you now is merely a translation 
of an article published & few days ago in a very influential 
paper in this country. The fratricidal war, spoken of in 
my article as being in progress in one of the Southern 
States, has continued till now, and the smoldering volcano 
has burst out into open eruption, even here in the Federal 
capital. While I write brother stands pointing his cannon 
at brother, ready to destroy him on the first provocation. 
On the 6th inst. the war broke out here in the city; soon 
after the Government declared a ten days’ siege, taking 
away all constitutional guaranties. This term ended, but 
the war didn’t; and so a few days ago another term of 
fifteen days was declared. Of course the press is sup- 
pressed as to all items against the Government. In the 
few days tHat intervened between the two terms of siege 
the hitherto muzzled papers spoke out, as best they dared, 
their sentiments; and this translation is one of these edi- 
torials, I hope it may be of interest, as showing with 





what we have to contend in our mission work. Here is the 
article : 


The national soul is profoundly perturbed by the political suc- 
cesses of the present. The general state of the public spirit, the 
extreme want of confidence which involves everything and 
everybody—brought on largely by the fanaticism of those who 
support the Government and pretend to be the only interpreters 
of the public opinion and of the substantial principles of the 
Republican school—do not grant to the independent writer,whom 
hatred does not blind and violent passion disturb, the disem- 
barrassment necessary to demonstrate what he thinks of matters 
as to the present political status. 

The crime of being a monarchist and the anathema of being 
a subverter of the institutions and laws of the Government hang 
inthe air, ever ready to drop upon the man who dares to differ in 
his way of thinking from those who call themselves the patriotic 
lords of the land. 

To write under these special conditions, seeking to pass a just 
criticism on the present happenings under the cold light of 
reason, and to subject the disturbed functions of the organism of 
the State to the microscope of a calm and impartial analysis, 
seems to me to be a risky attempt and an impossible task—such 
and so many are the hatreds which lurk here, ready to ferment 
under a disordered ambition and an infatuated ignorance. 

Unhappily for us the unexpected blow of the fifteenth of No- 
vember last produced, among other things, a fruit of intolerable 
bitterness; there disappeared then the right which every citizen 
should have of exposing frankly his belief; then was shut up 
under the seven keys of absolutism the right, ina free country, to 
every one to say in public what he understands about the po- 
litical direction of the country; then was smothered the indi- 
vidual conscience under the high pressure of a pretended State 
reason--a broad mantle which has sheltered a series of errors 
and arbitrary decisions and caprices. 

The ferocious heralds of our democracy sui generis—iimitation 
of the epileptic democracy of the times of Rodbespierre, of Saint 
Just, of Herbert—vociferate that the army and navy have giveu 
us the best, the most beautiful, the purest and most fruitful of 
all the forms of government. The truth, however, which the 
history of these tempestuous times will register is that, from the 
advent of the Republic all our securities and allour liberties have 
been in immanent and imminent danger. 

I am one of those who believe in the fatality of the Jaws which 
preside over the destiny of nations—laws as inexorable and as 
secure in their effects as those that direct the celestial mechan- 
ism or the lives of terresirial beings. 

Iam not,therefore, very far from seeing with good eyes all 
that is passing, deeply convinced that all the disgraces of the 
present moment are necessary for our well-being in future and 
our future national aggrandizement. 1 would be much hap- 
pier if there were no necessity to pass by many hard proofs which 
we here cover up without the courage of a protest, without the 
energy ofa revolt. 

It would be much better did we not have to record the scenes of 
which we have been witnesses, scenes which in no way help us 
and which make us appear in the same role with the little Span- 
ish-American Republics, where exist only the liberty of military 
dictatorship, the equality of the restless ambition of the leaders, 
and the fraternity of color, red, of the blood that is scattered on 
the soil. 

It woull be immensely preferable if, instead of our bowing be- 
fore men who do not represent a single idea, and instead of suffer- 
ing ourselves to be blinded by an absurd fanaticism,we would bow 
only before the law and the prime principles of the Republican 
Government. 

It would bea felicity for all, if from the beginning of the new 
form of government, each one had been saturated with a sense of 
duty and of his rights, and the ambition to rule had given place 
to the disinterested love of country. 

But nothing of all this has transpired. The result of the policy 
followed here, till to-day we have in the Rio Grande revolution, 
and the whole national fleet in revolt. The whole week now 
closing has run as the preceding, in the midst of general anxiety 
and constant alarms. 

The squadron remains in the same hostile attitude toward the 
Government; and the Senhor Marechal Floriano, who for some 
is the living incarnation of the Republic, continues to resist. Of 
this conflict between the Vice President and the Admiral, Cus- 
todio Mello, it is not permitted to see the last consequences. Both 
say they are defending the Constitution of February 24th; both 
affirm that they each have the majority of the national opinion 
on his side. 

They that say nothing are the people, the helpless people, who 
suffer the direful consequences of this tremendous duel; they 
that say nothing are the people, whose lives become each day 
more difficult to sustain and more burdensome—the people, whose 
destinies are coldly thrown into this terrible wrangle. 

The Senhor Marechal has in Rio Janeiro many elements of re- 
sistance; but the navy has powerful elements of attack and of 
success in all the coasts of Brazil. 

The near result of this conflict is easy to foretell; the last re- 
sults and consequences no one can divine with any certainty. 

While the army and the fleet are seeking to mutually destroy 
each other, senators and deputies are inventing a party, framing 
a program, making of this party a species of Jesuitism, and think 
naturally that with this they will save the country. 

This grand novelty of the formation of parties thus, from head 
to foot, without having in the society in which the party is 
formed antagonistic ideas in conflict, without having ideas that 
clash, without which this party is the consubstantiation of the 
aspirations of a great part of the country—this grand novelty 
was reserved for us. 

Thanks to the gentlemen, senators and deputies, who, in the 
adjournment of their sessions, in the end of their term have re- 
membered to give us something interesting. 

The worst thing is that,in their complicated arrangement, 
this new party will seek, in all ways possible, to embarrass that 
which constitutes one of the capital points in their program—the 
liberty of the vote. 

The directors of the cities of the interior must labor actively 
to supplant any citizen who may venture to combat the 
program or the contro] of said party; and it is almost certain 
that he who is not of this party is a dead man in the politics of 
the country. 

One valuable thought is that until this party begins to operate. 
great things will take place which perhaps may nullify the 
whole affair. 


This paper has many adherents—many who would openly 
declare themselves so if they dared. 

Let us try to look on the bright side and remember 
Paul’s injunction to make prayers and supplications for 
all. The general opinion among mission workers is that 
the main harvesting time is a long way in the future, and 
that present workers must content themselves by sowing 
for others to reap, that both may rejoice together. 

R10 JANEIRO, 








. December 7, 1893. 
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Charities. 


WITH the opening of the winter appeals for help come 
in from every side. There are the various societies which 
furnish aid to the needy and suffering in our great cities. 
There is the appeal from Clara Barton for the sufferers on 
the coasts of South Carolina. From Spain comes the 
urgent call for help for those who have been left destitute 
in the terrible disaster at Santander. Then there are the 
Boards of Missions—Foreign, Home and City—foremost 
among which is the American Board, as we indicated last 
week. Those who read this column will see that it is 
chiefly the record of legacies. Occasionally there is some 
grand donation by men and women, not merely from their 
incomes but from their principal; and they see its good 
effects during their lifetime. There should be more such. 
We urge all our readers to give, and give freely now. Such 
will be the best Christmas gifts. 


...-The late Mrs. Ellen Battell Eldridge, of Yarmouth, 
Mass., besides legacies to Yarmouth church and cemetery, 
has left $10,000 to the Boston Board of Ministerial Aid, 
$20,000 to Yale College for the professorship of music, 
$24,000 to the same for graduate scholarships, $15,000 to the 
same for its library, $10,000 to the American Board, $10,000 
to the Woman's Board of Missions, $10,000 to the American 
Home Missionary Society, and $10000 to the American 
Missionary Association. The legacy of $20,000 for the 
musical professorship in Yale is to be added to legacies 
heretofore made by her brother, Mr. Joseph Battell, and 
her sisters, Mrs. Irene Battell Larned and Mrs. Urania 
Battell Humphrey. It is directed that the chair of music 
shall consider it particularly in its relations to the worship 
of the churches. 


....By the will of the lateS. W. Pardee, of Hartford, 
Conn., Trinity College is to receive $25,000, and is given 
besides certain contingent interests in the rest of his 
estate. Less than a month ago notice was received that 
the late Charles Scott, of Washington, D. C., formerly of 
Waterbury, Conn., had left $10,000 to the same institution. 
Within a period of eight months $10,000 from the estate of 
the late Henry I. Russeli, of New York, formerly of New 
Britain, Conn., and $25,000 from the estate of the late Mrs. 
Mary J. Keney, of Hartford, Conn., have been left to the 
college. The trustees have also received notice that the 
institution is one of the residuary legatees of the estate of 
the late George Atwater Jarvis, of Brooklyn, N. Y., a 
well-known benefactor of Trinity. The aggregate of these 
gifts is over $70,000, 


.... By the will of the late Wm.E. Stroud,of Philadelphia, 
200,000 were left in trust tu establish the ‘* Eliza Cathcart 
Home for L[.curables,’” as a memorial to Mr. Stroud’s 
mother. After the payment of the cost of the erection of 
the Home, the balance, according to the terms of the will, 
is to be invested as an endowment fund, the income there- 
of shall be used in support of the Home. In accordance 
with the wishes of Mr. Stroud, the trustees have erected 
and furnished the Home, and have placed it under the 
management of the Presbyterian Hospital. The cost, in- 
cluding the furnishings, which are of a tasteful order, was 
about $65,000, leaving about $135,000 for a permanent en- 
dowment. The new building was formally opened and 
dedicated November 28th, 


....The will of Mrs. Anna Rowland, a Catholic lady of 
Boston, includes the following bequests : St. Vincent’s Or- 
phan Asylum, $1,000; Home for Destitute Catholic Chil- 
dren, $1,000; Little Sisters of the Poor, $500; Free Con- 
sumptives’ Home, $1,000; Carney Hospital, $500; Boston 
College, $1,000; Associated Charities of Boston, $500; Sister 
Beatrice, at St. Jchn’s Hospital, Lowell, $500, for use of 
said bospital; St. John’s Ecclesiastical Seminary, Brigh- 
ton, $1,000; pastor of Immaculate Conception Church, for 
St. Vincent de Paul Society of said parish, $500, 


....Mr, Joseph Wharton, founder of the Wharton School 
of Finance and Economy of the University of Penusylva- 
nia, has added $75,000 to his gifts to that institution. Mr. 
Wharton’s first gift, made in 1881, was $100,000, and it was 
followed a year or two ago by a wift of $25,000, so that the 
total sum of his donations is now $200,000, 


-...The will of the late millionaire, Calvin T. Samson, 
of North Adams, Mass., which bequeaths thousands of 
dollars to missionary, educational and other public insti- 
tutions, is to be contested, on the charge of undue influ- 
ence and incompetency. 


....[t is announced that the Mildmay Mission to the 
Jews is about to receive some $25,000 from a bequest, and 
that the sum will be expended in distributing New Testa- 
ments and Christian literature to Jews all the world over. 


tee -The Presbyterian Theological Seminary of the Pacific 
will receive the greater part of the estate of the late 


Alexander Montgomery, of San Francisco, estimated at 
$3,000,000, 








Biblical Research. 


Asa rule, Roman Catholic scholars practically take no 
part in the critical discussions of modern biblical science, 
ordinarily ignoring its claims avd not even attempting to 
adjust their traditional positions to its teachings. Now 
aud then there are exceptions to this rule, and one marked 
one is that of Professor Kaulen, whose “ Einleitung in die 
Heilige Schriften Alten und Neuen Testaments,” in three 
volumes, two devoted to the Old and the third to the New 
Testament, is enjoying merited recognition also at the 
hand of Protestauts. Altho published with the approba- 
tion of the Archbishop of Freiburg and throughout char- 
acterized by a strong conservatism, Kaulen in principle 
recognizes the claims of an analysis of the Pentateuch. 
The passage, Deut. 31: 25 sq., is pronounced post-Mosaic 
withouta doubt. Again, he thinks it will never be defi- 
nitely decided whether there are glosses and other additions 








from a post-Mosaic source in the Pentateuch or not, altho 
he himself finds none that must absolutely be regarded as 
such. Similar critical positions are taken, especially in 
the case of Ecclesiastes, which, in its present shape, he 


‘pronounces as certainly not a writing of Solomon, basing 


his position chiefly on philological grounds. He says, 

characteristically : 

“Unless the present text of this book is a transformation of 

the originalintothe language of the post-exilic period, then the 

book of Koheleth, as also the book of Wisdom, has, by a post- 

exilic author, been ascribed to King Solomon asthe most worthy 

representative of this type of thought.” 

Kaulen really tries to meet the positions of the analyst 

and critic; ¢.g, the difficulty found in Gen. 36: 31,32 he 

meets by proposing the new translation, ‘‘ before any kings 
ruled over Israel,’ referring in justification tu 1 Sam. 8: 

22, Gen. 35: 11, Deut. 17: 14. Again the difficulty in Gen. 

2: 4sq. he meets by the interpretation that the purpose he 

is not to relate anew what bas already been narrated 

inl: tsq, but to relite something new concerning this 

subject. Inthe New Testament department, too, Roman 
Catholic scholars are beginning to enter upon the real 

problems and perplexities as these appear in a critical 
study. Among these are such men as Bisping and Felten. 
The “ Acts” of the latter, ‘‘Die Apostelgeschichte Ubersetzt 
und erklirt” discusses the problems of both higher and 
lower criticism, altho naturally in a conservative spirit. 
The Acts he divides into five portions: 1: 1-8:3;8:4-9:48; 
10; 1-12 25; 18:1-21:16; 21:17-28:31. He thinks the object 
of the writer,who is Luke,was,by adetailed presentation of 
the facts of the further development of Christianity after 
the Ascension of the Lord, to furnish historically the 
proofs of the truth of Christianity theoretically claimed 
and maintained in the Gospels, as also of its divine pur- 
poses ferall men. The author, ¢.g., meets the question of 
the literary sources of the Acts by the claim that accord- 
ing to the Muratorian Canon in the second century, the 
compilation of the Acts from different literary sources is 
by implication denied. In reality, however, in that frag- 
ment, lines 36-39, it is only stated that Luke was an eye- 
witness of what he narrates. Felten naturally tries to 
make capital out of the Acts for an episcopate of Peter in 
Rome. 


.... Probably no specifically dogmatical problem of the 
New Testament is being discussed more at present thau 
Paulinism, Kabisech, who is favorably known by his dis- 
cussion of the Fourth Book of Ezra and other writings io 
this line, has in his * Esch ttologie des Paulus,” under- 
tuken to show that his eschatological ideas are at the 
bottom of the Apostie’s system. Original Christianity 
was throughout of an eschatological character. The pur- 
pose of apostolic preaching was to establish a congrega- 
tion preparing for the collapse of the present “ eon,” and 
ready for the ‘‘eon” to come, the aiav péddAwy of the 
saints. Secondary to this was the ethical cill to sancti- 
fication and the instruction in religious tenets as such. 
Paul also entertained the hopes of the future as current 
in later Judaism, the principal question of which was: 
‘ How can we participate in the Messianic glory ?”’ Since 
his conversion he gives a new answer to this question and 
and strives to attain his end in a new way; in the place 
of the épya véuov he now teaches the miotc, The scrip- 
tural basis for this view of Paulinism and its origin are: 
1 Cor. 15: 19-82; 1 Thess. 1: 9; 2: 12; 8: 5,18; 4: 6; 1 Cor. 
1:5 8q.; 9: 22 sy; 2 Cor. 1: 18 8q.; 20 sq. ; and especially 
2 Cor. 5; Gal. 3; Rom. 2: 5 sq. ; 5: 12 8q.; 8: 18 sq. 





Che Sunday-Schoal, 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 17TH. 
THE GLORIFIED SAVIOR.—REv. 1: 9-20. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Wherefore God also hath highly exalted 
him, and given him a name which is above every name.— 
Phil. 2: 9, 

Notes. —The Book of the Revelation was written by the 
Apostle John, it is impossible to tell when, except that it 
was after John’s banishment to Patmos. But we do not 
know when that was, whether before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, or twenty years later. ‘here seems to be no 
implication in the book that Jerusalem nad heen destroyed, 
and this makes for an early writing. Patmos was a very 
small island some twenty miles from the coast of the 
province of Asia, The book may have been written in 
Patmos or afterward.— * Tribulation and kingdom,”’— 
Both the per-ecution and the triumphant hope.-——" For 
the word of God.’’—Banisbed becaure he preached it - 
“In the Spirit.’—In a state of inspired exaltation. 
‘The Lord’s day.” —This is the only time in the New Tes- 
tament that this designation of the first day is used—so- 
called because the Lord rose then. * A great votce.”’— 
Che voice of the Lord, addressing him. ‘The seven 
churches.’’—These churches were all included in proconsu- 
lar Asia, and all within one or two hundred miles of Smyr- 
na or Ephesus. Probably there were other churches, but 
these were the most important, and selected because seven 
isasymbolic number. Of all these towns only Smyrna is 
now a largecity. The rest are ruins or mere villages.--—— 
“‘ Candlesticks.’—Lampstands, The church is a light- 
bearer. “« Like unto a son of man,.”—With a human 
form—Jesus, human but glorified. “Garment down 
to the foot.’—The full dress meant dignity—a dress likea 
king’s or priest’s. ‘* White.’—Brilliant purity. 
‘« Eyes were as a flame of fire.’’—Indicating omniscience. 
“ Feet like unto burnished brass.’’—Gloriously bril- 
liant, and strong to tread down enemies. “* T have the 
keys of death and of Hades.”—Therefore all power to save 
ordestroy. “Two-edged sword,”’—Indicating the terror 
of his words of judgment. “The angels of the seven 
churches.”’—Perhaps the pastors of these churches; per- 
haps their guardian angels; perhaps, even less definitely, 












































the spirit which might be supposed, figuratively, to ani- 
mate these churches, 


Instruction.—Whatever trials we have to endure let us 
remember that we are equally partakers of the kingdom. 
That kingdom is retained by patience in these tribulations : 
and the kmedom is so glorious that the trials can, at their 
worst, be endured with courage. 

It isa pity if we cannot all be to some extent in the 
Spirit on the Lord’s Day. That is what the day is for. 
We should then especially seek the Holy Spirit, and have 
our thoughts elevated above earthly things, aud think of 
the kingdom, and go to church and identify ourselves 
with the members of the kingdom and acknowledge our 
King. We shall lose the benediction all the week if we 
do not seek it on the Lord’s Day. 

The days are all Lord’s days, but one is especially so. 
That does not mean tnat we can be careless on other days, 
but only that the Sabbath gives us especial opportunities 
to be in the Spirit. 

John’s way of being in the Spirit was to think earnestly 
of the Lord and his kingdom and patience, and of the tes- 
timony he had to deliver of Jesus, for which he had suf- 
fered. 

John could not preach there in exile, but he could write ; 
and his writing has done more good than his preaching. 
If you cannot do the good you would, do what you can. 

These churches were very much like modern churches ; 
they needed to be encouraged and warned. ‘They had very 
worldly members and some active ones, and the latter were 
the only hope of the Church. 

We may think of Christ not only as the suffering Savior, 
but as the King in his glory. As such he is majestic, pow- 
erful, carrying a sword to punish, and having a voice like 
thunder. He is one to be afraid of if we are unfaithful. 

No matter how majestic, or even terrible, to the wicked 
the vision of the King may be, to us he need be no object 
of fear. John was afraid at first; but the hand of the 
Savior who had loved him was laid gently on his head, and 
Jesus said: ‘* Fear not.’”? The King is our triend; he wil! 
help us and save us. We are not to fear, but to triumph 
in him. 

Jesus is lord of death, lord of Hades, that is, the grave. 
We die, but that is only putting our sou'!s into tne hands 
of the King. He gives us renewed life—‘' He that believeth 
in me shall never die.’’ He conquered death, and therefore 
death shall have no dominion over us. ‘This is the power 
of his resurrection. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BOWER, Les ik, Chicago, LI1., accepts call to Portland, Mich. 

HARPER, Noau, Lronton, O., accepts call to Ashland, Ky. 

JOHNSON, WAYLAND, LL.D., Newton, N. J., accepts call to 
Easton, Penn. 

TOWER, F. A., Bristol, Conn., called to Providence, R. 1. 


BEEDE, F. R., Phoenix R. 1L., accepts call to So. Worcester, 
Mass. 


CARPENTER, F., Rosina, Mich., resigns. 

CHENEY, J. L., Ypsilanti, Mich., resigns. 

MAXFIELD, C. E., Watertown, N. Y., resigns. 

BILLINGS, W. A., Hamilton, called to Addison, N. Y. 

yURmsr. CHARLES B., Plymouth, Penn., called to Jamestown, 
N.D. 


OWEN, Tuomas, Etna, called to Port Crane, N. Y. 
SONNER, O. P., Livermore, accepts call to Quasqueton, la. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 
BARRON, Joun W., Creighton, Neb., accepts call to Rapid 
City, 8. D. 
BURNABY, Sipney A., Boxford, Mass., called to Southbridge, 
ass. 


DEAN, WILLIAM N. T., Oxford, Mass., accepts call to Wood- 
stock, Conn. 
DYER, Epwanp O., Whitinan, Mass., called to Sharon, Conn, 
ENGLAND, Eras B., Chester, N. J., called to Pres. ch., Wash- 
ington, N. J. 
Bapeen, Joseeu J., Fifield, Wis., accepts call to Alexandria, 
5. D. 


HILLIARD, D. Leg, Vernon, Neb., accepts call to Decorah, fa. 

LIVINGSTON, StTepuen T., South Egremont, Mass,, called to 
Derby, Conn. 

LYON, #. Emory, Mondovi, accepts call to Hartland, Wis. 

MacAYEAL, Howarp S., Cambridge, called to McCook, Neb. 

macn> Y, D. Saag, St. Albans, Vt., accepts call to Albany, 
N.Y. 


MARTYN, DaAvip, Cornish, accepts call to Cumberland Mills, 

Me. 

MOONEY, WarkrEN, Coal Camp, Mo., accepts call to Tongan- 
oxie, Kan. 


PEARSE, FRANKLIN F., Turner, Ill., accepts call to Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal. 


PHILLIPS, Jonn W., Byena Park, accepts call to Bakersfield, 
Cal. 


REDLON, Amos, Scarboro, accepts call to Allen’s Mills, Me. 
RIGGS, CHARLES B., Streator, accepts call to Roseville, Ill. 
ROMINGER, Henry V., Portland, Ore., called to Oakland, Cal. 
SARGENT, CLARENCE S., Adams, Mass,, called to St. Louis, Mo. 
STUART, I. B., Milton Mills, accepts call to Alstead, N. H. 
TENNEY, WiturAm L., Holbrook, Mass., accepts call to Olivet , 

Mich. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BRASHEAR, A. V., Mellette, S. D., resigns. Goes to Michigan. 


BROWN, CHARLES M., Neguanee, accepts call to Tecumseh, 
Mich. 

BROWN, Ecuror W., Detroit, Mich., resigns. 

BRYANT, WtLiiaM, Marshalltown, Ia., accepts call to Mt. 
Clemens, Mich. 

DANIELS, CHARLES, Elk Rapids, Mich., resigns. 

DONALDSON, W. E., Pittsburg, Penn., called to Jackson, Mich. 

GARDNER, Murray H., Martinsburg, N. Y., accepts call to 
Horse Heads, Minn. 

GOODELL, H. M., Del Norte, Col., accepts call to Kissimee, Fla. 

INGHAM, Joun A., New York, called to Irvington, N. Y. 

MACBETH, Ww. C., Coventry, N. Y., accepts call to Springfield, 
Penn. 

MORSE, E. P., Urbana, Il., accepts call to Newbury, Penn. 

NEVIN, Caartes W., Clifton Heights, called to Scot’s ch., Phil- 
ade|phia, Penn. 

NOTT, C. D., Washington, N. J., resigns. 

PENCE. E. H., Georgetown, Col., accepts call to Jamesville, 

is. 

POLLOCK, S. W., Des Moines, accepts call to Centerville, Ia. 

PRICHARD, E. R., Albany, Ore., accepts call to Rosebury, Cal. 

RUF, Louvts F., inst. November 21st, Watkins, N. Y. - 

THOMPSON, Henry C., San Luis Obispo, accepts call toCam- 


ia, Cal. 
TRUMBULL, DAVID, Detroit, Mich., called to Cambridge, Mass. 


| STEPHENS, GeoraE H., Berwick, called to Airy, Penn. 
' WELCHER, M. P., South Salem, goes to Peekskill, N. Y. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week" will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to thetr publishers for all volumes received. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 








ASA GRAY’S LETTERS.* 





WHEN, at the ripe age of seventy-seven, Asa Gray died 
upon the thirtieth of September, 1888, he had attained the 
threefold reputation which falls to the lot of few men. 
On every hand he was recognized as one of the foremost 
botanists of the world. Cambridge and Oxford, of Eng- 
land, and the University of Edinburgh, had each recently 
bestowed upon him their highest honors, In addition to 
his strictly scientific reputation, his contributions to 
philosophical and religious thought in connection with 
Darwinism had won for him a very high place in Chris- 
tian apologetics. Since 1860 the direct influence of his 
writings has been everywhere visible in the religious 
philosophy of the time. Finally, if it cannot be said of 
him, as it was of Washington, that he was first in the 
hearts of his countrymen, it is no exaggeration to say 
that as a friend he was first in the hearts of that very 
wide circle whose interest in his favorite studies brought 
them into any manner of contact with him. He needed 
but to be known to be loved. On his seventy-fifth birth- 
day one hundred and eighty botanists of North America 
joined in presenting to him an appropriate memorial of 
their affection and esteem. 

In the preparation of the volumes before us, Mrs. 
Gray has well performed a difficult and invaluable 
service for the reading public. The matter consists 
almost wholly of selections from Dr. Gray’s letters, with 
only such connecting paragraphs as are necessary for 
their complete understanding. Mrs. Gray has also, on 
the first occurrence of the names of important persons 
mentioned in the letters, added brief notes indicating 
the date of their birth and death, and the character and 
sphere of their labors, A short autobiography occupies 

the first twenty-eight pages of the volumes; while a full 
journal of his first visit to Europe, in 1838, fills nearly 
two hundred pages. This, however, was not written for 
private use, but was at the time forwarded from week to 
week to friends in America, in whose hands it has been 
preserved, 

Asa Gray was descended from Scotch-Irish ancestors, 
who came to Worcester, Mass., in 1718. His father 
moved to the vicinity of Utica, N. Y.,in 1794, where 
Asa was bornin 1810. The character of the settlement 
was such that educational institutions of a high order 
were early established in the vicinity. Hamilton College 
was only a few miles from his birthplace, on one side, 
and a little further away upon the other side, at Fair- 
field, were an academy and an important medical col- 
lege. Young Gray went directly from the academy to 
the medical school, where he graduated in 1831. Among 
the eminent students at the academy about that time, or 
a little earlier, were Albert Barnes, Gereral Halleck and 
Professor Hadley. Gray’s penchant for botany was early 
developed during his medical course as he drove about 
the country with a medical practitioner. At the age of 
twenty-three we find him ‘ devouring” De Candolle’s 
work on botany in French ‘‘ like a novel.” 

The seven years following his graduation were -most 
important years of preparation for hislife’s work. With 
a precarious income, barely sufficient to keep him alive, 
he devoted his whole time to botanical investigation, 
largely under the direction of, and in intimate associa- 
tion with, Dr. John Torrey, of New York City. It was 
during this period, mainly under the influence of Mrs. 
Torrey, as Dr. Gray remarks in one of his letters, that 
his religious life attained the vigorous and wholesome 
development which characterized him tothe end. At 
this time we find him writing to his father, inquiring if 
he takes a religious paper, and soon after, in another 
letter, stating that he had just forwarded to his mother 
a copy of Albert Barnes’s ‘‘Commentary upon the Gos- 
pels,” which he finds very helpful in his Sabbath-school 
class, and to his father a year’s subscription to the New 
York Observer, remarking that he found it difficult to 
choose between the Observer and the Evangelist. His 
interest in Sabbath-school teaching is witnessed to, after 
he became professor in Harvard, by incidental refer- 
eaces, in his letters to Mrs Torrey, to the Sabbath-school 
classes which he taught in Cambridge, and to his satis- 
faction in the work. 

Toward the close of his life, Dr. Gray writes to a high 
dignitary in the Church of England, that he is a stanch 
Presbyterian, but that in England he should probably 
beachurchman, The first Sabbath which he spent in 
Boston, on going to Cambridge to make preparations 
for entering upon his professorship, ‘he attended Park 
Street church, and upon coming out was met by a friend 
of the college, of liberal faith, who expressed decided 
satisfaction at his choice. A striking feature in the 
Journal of: his first visit to Europe (addressed probably 
to Mrs. Torrey) is the references to his mode of spending 
each Sabbath. In Edinburgh he heard sermons by Dr. 
Guthrie and Dr. Chalmers. In London he went in the 
morning to hear Baptist Noel, and took notes of the ser- 
mon to send to America. In the afternoon he returned 


to hear the assistant’preach, and was greatly imprersed 
by the work the two were doing in raising the standard 
of piety in the church. On a later Sabbath, after hearing 
Baptist Noel in the morning for what he supposes the 


by Whitefield in Tottenham Court Road, and writes in 
his Journal : 


“It recalls more interesting associations than Westmin- 
ster Abbey or any vast and splendid cathedral.” 


He deftly avoided invitations to dine out on Su nday, 
and when in Paris did his best to find the American 
Chapel, but failing in this enjoyed a good sermon in the 
English Episcopal Chapel, and in the evening at the 
Methodist Chapel. After three months in Europe. we 
find him in Montpelier, France, where there is no Eng- 
lish service, whereupon he remarks : 

“T thought it better to spend the Sabbath by myself. 
This is my first Sabbath on land in which I have not at- 
tended divine worship conducted in the English language.” 

Late in July a Sabbath overtakes him at the Grimsel 
Pass in Switzerland, where he remains in restful quiet, 
to be disturbed toward the middle of the day by the re- 
turn of the other guests, who had made an ineffectual 
attempt to go on their journey, but had been driven back 
by an insurmountable obstacle. Their return, he naive- 
ly says, was ‘‘ very desirable for them, but not so favor- 
able to me,” who, left alone by the fire, was spending 
the time in as profitable a manner as possible ; for ‘‘ the 
fire which dried their clothes and warmed their fingers, 
loosened their tongues, and they kept up a continual 
gabble for the greater part of the day.” In a later 
Journal from North Carolina, he makes special men- 
tion of hearing good preaching at a Methodist church on 
Sunday. 

This first journey to Europe in 1838 and 1839 was in 
the interests of Michigan University. to which he re- 
ceived his first appointment as a professor of botany at 
the organization of the institution. But the financial 
depression following the crisis of 1837 delayed the open- 
ing of the university, so that upon his return from 
Europe there was nothing for him to do but to resume 
his work with Dr. Torrey upon the ‘ Flora of North 
America,” a monumental work in American botany, two 
volumes of which were published in 1840 and 1842, 
Gray’s ‘‘ Elements of Botany,” however, had been pub- 
lished in 1836. During this period of leisure he visited 
North Carolina, and interested himself, in company with 
Dr. Torrey and Dr. Engelmann, in sending botanical 
collectors with the various exploring expeditions which 
were going out to the far West. 

In 1842 Dr. Gray accepted the Fisher professorship of 
natural history in Harvard College ; but as he was to 

attend to only the botanical part, and the income of the 
professorship was but fifteen hundred dollars, he was to 
be content with a salary of one thousand dollars. Simul- 
taneously with this appointment, he issued his ‘‘ Botan- 
ical Text-book,” which has passed through so many edi- 
tions, and become so familiar everywhere in the United 
States. In 1848 appeared ‘‘The Manual of the Botany 
of the Northern United States,” which is scarcely less 
well known. 

About this time we find him writing to the distin- 
guished botanist, Sir Wm. Hooker, then of Edinburgh : 
“T have been tolerably industrious for some years, but 
have never labored as I have done this winter and spring. 
I am quite fagged out.” 

And a year Jater : 


‘“‘T have diligently labored about four months at Aster, 
in which, as I have, after all, not satisfied myself, I can 
scarcely hope to satisfy others; but I do think I have laid 
a foundation for the student of the species in their wild 
state.” 

Forty years later we find him at the Kew Garden at 
work with Sir Joseph Hooker, son of Sir William, “ pol- 
ishing off the Asteroidew#—some very rough surfaces in 
Aster yet to grind down,” and a few months later, writ- 
ing to Dr. Engelmann : 


““T am deeply mortified to tell you that, with some little 
exception, all my botanical work for autumn and winter 
has been given to Aster ; and they are not dane yet. Never 
was there sorascally a genus. The specimens you 
have collected for me last summer, when I get them, may 
help me; or may reduce me to blank despair.”’ 

The latter effect seems to have been produced ; for, nine 
months later, he writes : 

‘Solidago I find rather hopeful. Aster, as tothe Asteres 
genuini, is my utter despair. Still I can work my way 
through except for the Rocky Mountain Pacific species.’’ 


This difficulty with the classification of the Asters but 
illustrates the confusion which was accumulating upon 
the systematic botanists upon every hand, and which 
made the Darwinian hypothesis so grateful to many of 
them upon its first appeurance. Indeed, Dr. Gray writes 
to Dana as early as 1857 : 

‘* You may be sure that before long there must be one 
more resurrection of the development theory in a new 
form, obviating many of the arguments against it, and 
presenting a more respectable and more formidable ap- 
pearance than it ever has before.” 

And a little later, in a letter to Dean Church, he refers 
to the ground in nature for classification, and the nature 





* LETTERS OF ASA GRAY. Edited by JANE LORING GRAY. In two 
volumes, Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1993, Pp.838. 


and distribution and probable origin of species as knotty 


° 4 
last time, he went in the afternoon to the chapel built 


from Agassiz, and considerably from the common no- 
tion.” A little later still, while his work upon the Jap- 
anese collection is proceeding, he writes to Dr. Torrey 
of a coming lecture, in which he is going to 


“hold fort for nearly an hour and knock out 
the underpinning of Agassiz’s theories about species and 
their origin; and show, from the very facts that stumbled 
De Candolle, the high probability of single and local crea- 
tion of species, turning some of Agassiz’s own guus 
against him.” 

Gray formed Darwin’s acquaintance upon his first 
visit to England in 1839, and renewed the acquaintance 
in 1851, when the two were invited to lunch with the 
Hookers. At that time Gray refers to Darwin as “‘dis- 
tinguished as a naturalist”; and Mrs. Gray notes in her 
Journal that ‘‘ Mr. Darwin was a lively and agreeable 
person.” With the exception of one letter, Gray’s cor- 
respondence with Darwin previous to 1860 was not pre- 
served. A Jarge number of his letters written subsequent 
to that time are here published. In these he does not 
fail to challenge Darwin’s views upon occasional points, 
and especially with reference to the relation of Darwin’s 
theory of design in nature. Writing to Darwin in 1860, 
he says : 

‘“‘T suppose I do your theory more good here, by bespeak- 
ing for it fair and favorable consideration, and by stand- 
ing noncommitted as to its full conclusion, than I should 
if J announced myself a convert ; nor could I say the latter 
with truth.” 


The most favorable thing he wrote to Darwin about his 
book, ‘‘ The Descent of Man,” is; 


‘“*You have such a way of putting things, and you write 
in such a captivating way. Onecan only say, Almost thou 
persuadest me to have been ‘a hairy quadruped, of arboreal 
habits, furnished with a tail and pointed ears.’ ”’ 


While in London in 1869 he writes to Dean Church that 
he was glad enough to keep away from the meeting of 
the British Association, ‘‘ especially from Darwinian 
discussions, in which,” he says, 


**T desire not to be at all ‘mixed up’ with the prevailing 
and peculiarly English materialistic, positivistic line of 
thought, with which I have no sympathy, while in natural 
history I am a sort of Darwinian.” 

Upon the breaking out of the Rebellion in 1861, Dr. 
Gray threw the whole force of his influence upon the side 
of the Union. To Dr. Engelmann, of St. Louis, he 
writes, expostulating against the border State neutrality 
of Missouri : 


“It is impossible that there should be peace—peace is 
not worth having until the Rebellion, based on a plot 
formed years ago, is put down. If you think me belliger- 
ent, lam nothing to Agassiz. Of course weshall all suffer 
severely. But better to suffer in devotion to the Union 
than to prosper in petty fragments.” 

Again: 

“IT think very little of Unionists who have been made Se- 
cessionists by anything. The Union must be pre- 
served ; suffering is a very small matter in comparison— 
all must take their part, and the rebels must suffer hard 
untilthey give up. . . . God save the Union, and con- 
fusion to all traitors.” 

And again: 


“| pray Congress to put on taxes, What is 
property ? 1 would fight until every cent is gone, and of- 
fer my own life freely; so 1 do not value the lives or prop- 
perty of rebels above my own. God bless you.” 


To Professor Eaton, of Yale, College, he writes, Oc- 
tober 4th, 1861 : 


‘“‘T can’t abide writing letters nowadays. But I think 
often of you. You are happy in being able to do some- 
thing direct. I wish I could. Find me a useful place in 
the army, and I will go at once. 

‘My wife and I have scraped up $550, all we can scrape, 
and lent it to the United States. I am amazed that people 
do not come forward with their money—those that can’t 
go to fight. I wish I could do bcth.”’ 


To Charles Wright, who was then making botanical 
collections in Cuba, and who was afterward Gray’s as- 
sistant in Cambridge, he wrote : 


‘© You are happy in Cuba; you would not beso here... . 
I know only one man in Cambridge you could talk secesh 
to. We can correspond very well and keep cool. But if 
we were together during the war, we should get into a 
row at once. It could not be otherwise.” 

The same loyal spirit rings throughout all his foreign 
correspondence during this period. To De Candolle he 
writes : 

“We are now opening a war upon the determination of 
which our very existence depends, and upon which we are 
to concentrate all our strength and soul. Sol have no time 
or heart to write of botany just now.”’ 

And later : 


“Tho far removed from the actual scenes of war, and 
not much interrupted in my botanical studies, except by 
distracting thoughts, I write as few letters as I can.” 


To Darwin he poured out his soul in unrestrained 
language, and found a ready response. In November, 
1862, he writes : 


“We are sorry that you suffer in England ; but you must 
blame the rebels forit, not us. . You don’t see, as 
you would if here, the total impossibility of coming to any 
terms of peace with the South, based on their independ- 
ence. Before that can be, they or we must be thoroughly 
beaten. You English would give us no end of 
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It does seem that all Eogland wishes us to be weak and 
divided ; perhaps that is good national policy. But the 
more that is so, the more necessary it is for us to vindi- 
cate our integrity, at whatever cost. Let us have it out 
now, even at the cost of ten times what it has cost so 
far. . . . I wish we could be shut up, like the Japanese 
of old, for ten or twenty years, only with a weekly mail 
from you and Dr, Hooker.” 


In the same strain Gray writes De Candolle in 1864: 

“Small countries, which you prefer, would do very well 

if all were small, but the few large, like England and 
France, will domineer unpleasantly over the smaller. ... 
Natural selection is hard upon the weak! However it may 
be in Europe, you must excuse us for endeavoring to pre- 
vent, while we may, even at great cost, the establishment 
of a European system on this side of the Atlantic.” 
To Darwin he writes that he is ever wishing to engage 
per-onally in the war; and again, that bis only regret 
at not having children is that he has no son to send into 
the army. Dr. Gray did the best he could to make 
amends by enlisting in the Home Guard for the defense 
of the State. 

Space forbids further quotation from these many patri- 
otic letters to his eminent European correspondents. 
Going as they did to the very centers of social influence, 
they must have accomplished much in our behalf in all 
that time of need. 

Dr. Gray was fond of animals, and they were equally 
fond of him. Oae of his dogs died from joy upon the 
doctor’s return from a long absence; another mourned 
himself to death at the commencement of a long separa- 
tion. Ths cats of the household were peculiarly fond of 
him, and submitted with almost human resignation to 
occasional surgical operations which became necessary. 
D.. Gray was always accessible to the humblest persons 
who were in search of information or who thought they 
had information to give. The readers of these volumes 
will be surprised at their own ignorance in the great 
number of unknown investigators who were on familiar 
term3 with this great botanist, and to whom he acknowl- 
edges his obligations. In turn he burdened himself be- 
yond all measure in rendering them assistance. In one 
of his letters he writes to Sir Joseph Hooker that he was 
overwhelmed with work, half of it for other people, and 
saw no prospect of delivery,except in dropping everything 
and coming to Europe for a year. He lived in his house 
at the Botanical Gardens in a simple way, was over- 
generous in his hospitality, gave all he could save from 
his salary to the building up of the College Herbarium, 
which had been enriched by more than two hundred 
thousand specimens of his own collection, and finally 
he endowed it with all he had—the copyright of his vari- 
ous publications—praying that the generous friends of 
science would furnish the means for perfecting the work 
which he was compelled to feel was so far short of com- 
pletion, 

Asanexample of the way in which the career of a 
great man is determined, both by Providence and by his 
own efforts, the life of Asa Gray is invaluable. His wide 
acquaintance with the world, his broad sympathies, his 
consuming zeal, his interest in every branch of human 
thought, and his inimitable style, make these letters one 
of the most wholesome,stimulating and instructive works 
which has issued from the American press for a long 
while. The volumes are no less interesting to the general 
reader than to the botanist. In perusing them he will 
be conducted several times, at intervals fifty years apart, 
through all the most interesting scenes of Europe and 
‘up the Nile, and will form the acquaintance of a great 
variety of most eminent men and women ; while in this 
country he will be taken as far west as the Pacific Coast 
and south as far as the city of Mexico, The volumes contain 
three interesting portraits of Dr. Gray at different ages, 
and several views of the Botanic Garden at Cambridge ; 
while an admirable index will make them available upon 
-the library shelf as a repository for ready reference to a 
Vast amount of curious and interesting information not 
readily to be obtained elsewhere. 
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MR. CARMAN'’S LYRICS.* 


It was, we believe, Alfred de Musset who, hearing the 
jeers of prose-lovers and verse-haters, fell into a fine 
lyrical frenzy of the ancient type and cried out : 





* Vaime surtout les vers, cette langue immortelle.” 
The Greek idyllist prayed that his whole house might be 
brimmed over with song. We plead guilty to a close 
sympathy while listening now and again to some young 
poet’s enthusiastic defense of the Muses; and yet those 
poor, old pagan ladies doubtless have seen their best 
days, 

Youth has its fascination, its fine vigor, its bloom, 
its music, its faith in adjectives, and its passion for 
dreamy allusions and tenuous, doleful suggestions. We 
love youth because of its frank optimism on one hand 
and its unreasonable melancholy on the other. We wish 
that it could keep its abounding vital sap life’s whole 
year through. We know that its joys are real, and we 
More than suspect that its woes are manufactured out of 
the whole cloth. 

We have in hand a li tle book of lyrics by a young 
Canadian, It is a book of promise, as every early volume 








. Low TIDE ON GRAND PRE. A Book of Lyrics. By BLISS CARMAN. 
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is when it is anything worth mentioning. Bliss Carman 
is well known to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT ; 
many of his poems have appeared in these columns, at- 
tracting wide attention on account of their distinct 
merits. From the first his note has been clear, vigorous 
and full of a remarkable individuality. His perform- 
ances have not been perfect—they show inequalities and 
positive faults; but these are of the sort inseparable 
from youth, faults that we find in Burns, Keats, Shelley 
and Byron, Not that we would make comparisons. Mr. 
Carman is a young, enthusiastic, growing poet, with his 
maturity yettocome. He has his hero-worship—that is, 
his passion for certaia poets; and he has collected some 
pet words and phrases, as all the young singers before 
him have done; and his future largely depends upon the 
spirit in which he meets criticism, and the strength with 
which he resists the tendency to self-repetition. 

The lyrics before us take hold of the imagination with 
the force of what we call genius. There is something 
unusual in them; a variable and shifting something 
which comes forth here, there, yonder, like a tentacle 
feeling for our sympathies or our sensibilities, This 
keeps us expectant, and perhaps wedemand in the long 
run more than we receive. We frankly state that we 
like these poems more for what they seem to fore- 
shadow, or foreflash, than for what they actually em- 
body of artistic success. In a word, we recognize a true 
and powerful poet not yet accomplished, in his boyhood 
we might say, with the danger-line ahead of him, look- 
ing out through a fine blur of lyrical riches. 

The world is full of expert verse-makers ; the air is 
resonant with bird-organ voices repeating a round of 
sweet notes. What we miss in the rhythmic din is the 
old but ever new strains of nature. Every poet sings 
out of a note-book ; that is, every full-fledged singer of 
our later days. This is why we turn with such tremu- 
lous expectancy to the youthful poets and scan their 
ranks to select our champion of the future, our strong- 
winged, full-throated bard. 

Mr, Carman gives ample promise of a splendid lyrical 
future ; and we hope that he will not go to the modern 
recipe book for the formula when he comes to fulfill that 
promise. There is an Arethusa of our own as old as na- 
ture and as fresh as dew. Mr, Carman has had his bare 
hands in its waters, and we feel the thrill of the precious 
contact. 

Canada may well be proud of its bevy of young poets. 
If Canada is not proud of them we are. Bliss Carman is 
the youngest of the accepted choir, we believe ; and he is 
easily one of the best among young American poets. We 
have not space at our command to buttress our state- 
ments with examples, and besides it is fairer to send the 
reader tothe book itself ; still we cannot forego the pleas- 
ure of quoting a few passages : 

* Lo, now far on the hills 
The crimson fumes uncurled, 


Where the cauldron mantles and spills 
Another dawn on the world !” 


“What shall we do, dearie, 

Dreaming such dreams? 

Will they come true, dearie 7 
Never, it seems, 

Leave the wise thrush alone; 
He knows such things. 

How rich the silences 
Fall when he sings!” . . . 


Those two bits we choose at a glance, not as Mr. Car- 
man’s best, but as indicative of a certain individuality 
of which we have spoken, They give no special indica- 
tion of song-power ; but they do exhale, so to speak, a 
distinct and special flavor. The first stanza sets forth 
an old picture in a new way, and the lines we have ital- 
icized in the second embody a fine suggestion from na- 
ture. 

In the poem, ‘‘ Wayfaring,” are many sweet surprises. 


Mr. Carman has the gift of selection ; he finds the right 


word in the nick of time, as when he speaks of 


“The forever questing stars.” 
“Summer evenings pale with heat.” 


“Her darkling nightingales with spring 
Possessed the soul of Keats for song.” 


“The windflowers and the wind confer.” 
*T would journey far and wide 
Through the provinces of spring.” 

But when it comes to Mr. Carman’s best, he is not 
quotable save by whole lyrics. Therefore, having no 
heart to tear up a rose, we must send the reader to the 
book. We do not regard the initial poem as entitled to 
the post of honor; but it is a fine, strong lyric, nobly 
musical and of haunting sweetness, despite what we do 
not like in its identical rhymes, which mar every stanza, 
Rhyme at its very best is growing familiar and some- 
what worn in our English forms ; but we cannot bear to 
fall back on the weakness of French methods ; that is 
like parading our poverty. ; 

What pleases us most in Mr, Carman’s verse, aside 
from the personal, lyrical charm, is its daring, yet per- 
fectly legitimate romance, which takes many forms of 
beauty, quaint, tender-hued, often curiously novel in 
both conceit and expression. We feel his danger here; 
it would be so easy to become merely fantastic. So far, 
for one so young (poets do not mature nowadays as early 
as once they did) he has kept himself well in hand. We 
expect great things of him in the future, 








RECENT FICTION. 


Tanis the Sang-Diyger. By Amélie Rives. (New York : 
Town Topics Publishing Company.) In this strong but 
singularly disagreeable story, Amélie Rives has presented 
a study of character chosen from among the lowest that 
the Southern mountains can offer. The sang-diggers, or 
ginseng diggers, are white people who for generations have 
lived by digging. drying and selling the root of the plant 
Aralia, Their life has separated them from other people 
and made them almost a distinct race. Mrs. Chanler’s 
story is romantic, picturesque and tragic in the extreme. 
The writer of this review has lived among sang-diggers 
and can testify both for and against the pictures here 
offered. The dialect is not true to the life; no sang-dig- 
ger girl could possibly be fair in appearance and show the 
blue veins through her skin, for the reason that the sun 
and wind cannot fail to tan her almost sepia brown; nor 
could she possibly go about her work with her hair hang- 
ing below her knees, for the reason that the wild thickets 
and brier-tangles through which she must go in search of 
“sang,” would tear her hair all out. We could mention a 
hundred remarkable slips which do violence to the actual 
sang-digger life ; but, on the other hand, we feel compelled 
to speak in admiration of Mrs. Chanler’s fine dramatic 
management of her characters and of her fervid poetical 
energy in rushing her story along. From the outset the 
case of the girl Tanis is a hopeless one, and so we read 
without expectation of good, feeling the shadow of fate 
cist back from the end; but genius somehow shows itself 
all along, even in the careless style, and we put down the 
book disgusted yet strangely fascinated. 

Duffels. By Edward Eggleston. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Company. $1.25.) Dr. Eggleston has here brought 
together eleven of his short stories. All are interesting, 
altho of unequalmerit. We find in them some fine his- 
torical glimpses and shadings, and it is chiefly for these 
that we call especial attention to the book, while giving 
the stories as stories our hearty praise. 

Out of the Sunset Sea. By Atbion W. Tourgée. Illus- 
trated by Aimée Tourgte. (New York: Merrill & Baker. 
$1.75.) Judge Tourgée his tried his hand at a romance of 
the days of Columbus, and with success. Thisis a stirring 
story from beginning to end, written with art and filled 
with interesting incidents. We bespeak for it a wide read- 
ing. 

Marion Darche, A Story without Comment, by F. 
Marion Crawford (New York, Macmillan & Co., $1.00), 
is the first novel by this brilliant writer that we have felt 
compelled to mark as quite unworthy of his genius. Itis 
a poor and somewhat trashy story of the sort which pre- 
tends to dissect temptations and tolift the cover from 
questionable situations al) for moral purification. 

A Hillside Parish. ByS Bayard Dod. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.00.) We like this story better than we did 
Mr. Dod’s ‘‘A Highland Chronicle,’ which is saying that 
we like it very decidedly. The style is easy and attractive, 
the life depicted is genuinely American, and, altho a trifle 
didactic, almost polemic, in places, the story keeps up its 
interest to the end. During the perusal of a story like 
this the reader breathes a ciean atmosphere and has no 
sense of sneaking away from his conscience. 

Two Bites At a Cherry. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) In these stories 
we miss something which ouce made Mr. Aldricha favorite 
with us, and we find what we do not greatly like. It is 
plain that Mr. Aldrich has, voluntarily or involuntarily, 
fallen somewhat under the influence of Heory James, and 
is beginnin,; to imagine that a tiresome, iavolved essay 
may be palmed off for a story. Wesay all this with hearty 
acknowledgment of Mr. Aldrich’s charming poetry and of 
his many dainty surprises in story-telling. ‘The humor of 
Two Bites At a Cherry is tenuous from overstrain, and 
the story itself is of questionable taste, tho very daintily 
handled. The other stories in the volume are common- 
place. 

The Watchmaker’s Wife, and Other Stories. By Frank 
R. Stockton. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25.) 
If some person should ask us to tell how to find out the 
secret of simple and delightful story-writing, quaint, 
original and curiously droll, we could think of but one 
answer: Go read Stockton’s books. In the present volume 
we have seven pieces which represent a charming genius 
in seven differe: t phases. 

The Rose of Love. By Angelina Teal. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. #1.00.) Wedo not know who Angelina 
Teal is; but we read her ‘‘ Muriel Howe,” and thought it 
promising. In the present story, which is well written, 
we have some pleasant pictures of Indiana scenery and 
life, with a slight romance of love and its difficulties, all 
ending without tragedy or any very disagreeable conse 
quences. « 

Dream Life and Real Life. By Olive Schreiner. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 60 cents.) The first story in this 
booklet is a strong piece of work in a vein of almost weird 
tragedy. Miss Schreiner certainly has a fascinating imag- 
ination. 

My Dark Compantons, and their Strange Stories. By 
Henry M. Stanley. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
#2 00.) The great explorer of Africa makes here a report of 
stories told to him by his dusky companions around the 
camp-fires in the African wilds. Mr. Stanley’s part is not 
overwell done; the marks of hasty dictation and very slov 
enly revision are numerous ; but the stories themselves are 
interesting and full of that romance which appeals to all 
simple natures. The student of legend and: folklore will 
find it interesting to compare these stories with those of 
other primitive peoples. The book is fully illustrate”. 

A Native of Winby, and Other Stories. By Sarah Orne 
Jewett. (Boston: Houghton, Miffiin & Co. $1.25.) Nine 
short stories of excellent workmanship by an author who 
from the beginning of her career has pursued the art of 
word painting with conscience and with growing power. 
These pictures present life, mostly of the lower classes of 
New Englanders; sturdy, rather dry and a trifle hard they 
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appear; but Miss Jewett manages to reach the commcn 
human heart as often as any writer we know. She fre- 
quently chooses most unpromising subjects and then pro- 
ceeds to extract romance from them as charming as it is 
surprising The same publishers have issued a new and 
beautiful edition of Miss Jewett’s ‘‘Deephavep,” with 
preface and illustrations. ’ 

Dodo. By E. F. Benson. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.00.) Weare informed that the author of this book 
is ason of the Archbishop of Canterbury ; but we cannot 
see that the book is any the better for the relationship. 
With considerable cleverness in composition, and a cer- 
tain freedom of drawing a slangy, conscienceless, stupid 
woman with some claim to beauty anda perfect title to 
disgrace, is thrust upon the public as a heroine. The story 
isan ugly one throughout, flabby in its moral tone, evi- 
dently written to suit a depraved taste, and unredeemed by 
the author’s evidently honest intention to make it a pic- 
ture of certain phases of high life in modern English 
society. 

Pastorals of France and Renunctations. By Frederick 
Wedmore. (New York: Charles Scribser’s Sons. $2.50.) 
This is a beautiful book, and some of the stories in it are 
very charming. The present edition in one volume is the 
third edition of Pastorals of France and the second of 
Renunciations heretofore printed separately. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. have issued an edition of Alphonse 
Daudev’s celebrated Lettres de Mon Moulin (Letters frem 
my Mill), the translation by Frank Hunter Potter. Mag 
nificeat colored illustrations by Mme. Lemaire and head- 
pieces by George Wharton Edwards adorn the beautifuily 
printed pages. Daudet has never done finer work than 
this, and the translation is fairly good. (Price in box, 
$4.00.) 

Tom Silvester, by T. R. Sullivan (New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, $1.50), is a good novel, well written, fur- 
nished with an interesting plot and plenty of incidents, 
Mr. Sullivan is one of our best story-writers. 

Ivar the Viking, by Paul Du Chaillu (New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50), gives a romantic story of 
the third and fourth centuries, a story vividly presenting 
the adventures of the Norse chieftains in the days when 
Scandinavian power was felt throughout Kurope. 

The History of a Bearskin, From the French of Jules 
de Marthold. Illustrated by J. O.B. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co, $1.50.) This is an interesting book for young 
people. Itis brimful of amusing adventures and laugh- 
able situations. The illustrations are many and humor- 
ous. 

Dodd, Mead & Co, have issued a superbly illustrated new 
edition of Mrs. Amelia E. Barr’s The Bow of Orange 
Ribbon. 

Montezuma’s Daughter, by H. Rider Haggard (New 
York, Longmans, Green & Co, $1.00), is a romance of the 
days of Montezuma full of strange adventures and won- 
derful experiences in Mexico among the Aztecs. 

The Barberry Bush. By Susan Coolidge. (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. $1.25.) Here are nine stories about 
girls for girls, by an author who never fails to be whole 
somely interesting and cheerfully amusing. It is a book 
to make glad the hearts of those who read it. 
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The Religious Forces of the United States Enumerated, 
Classified and Described on the Basis of the Government 
Census of 1890. With an Introduction on the Condition and 
Character of American Christianity. By H. K. Carroll, 
LL.D., in charge of the Division of the Churches, Eleventh 
Census. (The Christian Literature Co., New York. $2.50.) 
This isthe opening volume of ‘* The American Church 
History Series’? of denominational bistories under the 
auspices of the “ American Society of Church History” 
and the editorial direction of Bishop Potter, Prof. G. P. 
Fisher, Bishop Hurst, the Rey. FE. J. Wolf, Henry C. Ved- 
der and the Rev. Samuel M. Jackson—a very representa- 
tive body of editors, at the head of which, up to his recent 
death, stood the late Professor Schaff. Dr. Carroll’s vol- 
ume gives the series something like an ideal send-off. In 
our relations to the author we shall have to leave the 
words of praise to other journals, reserving for ourselves 
the more genial task of descriptive comment. This is 
the first attempt to give the statistics of the religious de- 
velopment of any people on anything Jike such a scale as 
in this volume. Probably no other person in the country 
has been so long and so systematically familiar with the 
statistics of the American Churches as Dr. Carroll. The 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT have for many years 
reaped the fruits of his mature and systematic knowl- 
edge. Incollectipg the material for the present volume 
he bad behind him the machinery and the authority 
provided for the United States Census, and has been able 
in many cases to draw reports from reluctaLt witnesses 
who never spoke before, and to prosecute his investiga- 
tions into regions and in directions of which even Dr. 
Carroll may be assumed to have known little until he 
drew out their secret. How complex an investigation is 
represented in the volume will be seen when we remember 
thatin this country a man may profess Christianity in 
some 130 different confessions. He may belong to 143 dif- 
ferent denominations ip succession. He may choose be- 
tween 13 kinds of Baptists, 16 kinds of Lutherans, and we 
will not say how many kinds of Methodist, Presbyterian 
Catholic or Episcopalian. If, however, he is a liberty lov- 
ing Congregationalist of the New England order, he will 
find that their freedom has produced unity and that this 
denomination holds together in an undivided household 
by the bond of its catholic faith and evangelical freedom. 
The core of the book is statistical, by which we mean that 
both in the whole and the parts it is organized around 
tabulated statements. They are based upon broad and 
careful collections of data and combined with awell prac- 
ticed skill to bring out the meaning which lies in them 
and to throw their light on- every aspect in which the re- 
ligious conditions of the country can be discussed. These 
tabular presentations are made under two distinct heads; 





as bearing on the separate denominations,and as bearing on 
the “ Religious Forces of the United States.” The general 
Introduction belongs for the most part under this latter 
head, but net more so than the summary tables in the lat- 
ter part of the book where in eight general groups we find 
the condensed facts of the entire situation presented in 
tabular summaries “By States of all denominations,” “By 
denominations,” “By denominational families,’”’“* By denom- 
inations according to number of communicants,” ‘s By de- 
nominational families according to number of communi- 
cants,” “ By denominaticns classified according to polity,” 
‘“‘ By colored organizations,” and finally in a “Summary of 
churches in cities.” This last topic concerns one of the most 
significant and suggestive phases of our religious history. 
It is treated here with a precision and a breadth never 
attempted before, ard only made possible now by the 
unparalleled resources at the author’s command. 
The body of the work contains succinct accounts of the 
rise and characteristic profession of the forty-three dis- 
tinct organizations into which Dr. Carroll has analyzed 
and grouped the ‘religious forces of the United States.” 
They are arranged in alphabetic order, beginning with the 
Adventists and ending with the Universalists, and a dis- 
tinct chapter on organizations which cannot well be 
grouped more distinctly, and are therefore treated togeth- 
er as “Independent Congregations.” One hundred and 
fifty six such congregations exist in the United States. For 
some purposes and to some students this will be the best 
and most useful part of the work. That question will de- 
pend upon what the reader wants. He will not fail to 
discover in these denominational sketches and tabulations 
a great mass of definite information which he has never 
seen put together so well, or ascertained by such accurate 
methods. Taking these particular denominational histo- 
ries together, he will find himself able to make definite 
comparisons in many cases where before he had to follow 
guesses, and could only arrive at impressions. Taking both 
the general summaries and the denominational summaries 
together, there are very few questions of religious impor- 
tance which do not receive a satisfactory illustration in 
the book, while many which are always up and always 
provoking discussion are answered with a fullness that 
leaves little more to be said, and an authority whieh only 
a bold man would dispute. The general Introduction 
is particularly rich in points and merits of this 
kind. Written with a free, rapid movement, which 
does not disdain the humors, oddities and quaint 


drolleries of the subject, it makes fifty pages of. 


highly entertaining reading and shows what a capable 
autbor cau do to transform what is commonly the most 
dreary subject in the world into one of immediate and 
abiding interest. Among the points of greatest interest in 
this part of the work we would name the estimate of the 
comparative strength of American Protestantism as com- 
pared with Roman Catholicism, and of Evangelical Chris- 
tianity with all other religious forces together. Among 
the results reached in this way it is shown that during 
the previous two years while the whole population of the 
country increased at the rate of 24.86 per cent. the churches 
which embrace all Protestant communicants except about 
one million, grew over 42 per cent., or faster by 17.19 per 
cent. than the population. Another significant result is 
that all the non-evangelical, non-orthodux and non-Chris- 
tian bodies taken together amount to less than 2.4 per 
cent. of the whole and are to the evangelical communi- 
cants as only 1 to 1038, It must be remembered, however, 
that methods of comparison like these apply only to reli- 
gious organizations and are not intended to exhibit the ex- 
tent or the force of unorganized unbelief. All belief, or 
unbelief, however, tends to get into the organized state, 
and there is no escape from Dr. Carroll’s conclusions that 
the organized religious forces of this country are over- 
whelmingly Christian and evangelical. To one point more 
we must call attention, the catholic character of the work. 
Dr. Carroll apparently omits nothing, he introduces organ- 
izations whose numerical expression does not rise above 
25 units. He takes in Jews, communistic societies, Free- 
thinkers and the Salvation Army. {ff be has his joke at 
the expense of the “Old Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predes- 
tinarians’’ it is only because he would have his book a 
very solid demonstration of the narrow distinctions and 
petty differences which are now all that remain to sepa- 
rate Christians. 


The American Girl at College. By Lida Rose McCabe. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $1.00.) This does not pro- 
fess to be a thorough or exhaustive treatment of the sub- 
ject, but only “the outcome ofa flying visit to the woman’s 
colleges of New England and the South.” From this point 
of view it is a compilation which can be read through with 
pleasure and profit, tho the author takes pains not to get 
far below the surface of things and skims alcng rapid and 
graceful, dipping her wings as she goes in the important 
topics and statistics of the woman’s colleges. In a book 
like this strict accuracy cannot be expected; but we find 
some mistakes which can hardly be accounted for. On 
page seven we read ; ‘‘ Wellesley was founded by a rubber 
merchant of Boston, Mr. Henry F. Durant, whose belief in 
woman’s intellectual power was early stimulated by the 


“women who imparted to him his kuowledge of the clas- 


sics.””, Mr. Durant’s knowledge of the classics was ac- 
quired at Harvard, where he was graduated in the 
class of 1841, under the name of Henry Wells Smith, a 
name which he changed to Henry Towle (not F.) Durant 
after he was admitted to the bar, where he ranked with 
Rufus Choate and General Butler. He acquired his large 
fortune in aside enterprise into which he entered with 
Mr. John H. Cheever and was gradually drawn into the 
formation of Wellesley by the events which followed the 
death of his only son in 1863, his conversion, and conse- 
cration of himself and his property to a life of religious 
activity and usefulness. The profoundly religious consti- 
tution he impressed on Wellesley is very lightly treated in 
this volume. Dr. Blodgett does not supervise the musical 
instruction at Wellesley nor at Holyoke,but is greatly over- 





worked in caring for the magnificent development which 
his genius has given tothe musical department at Smith. 
It is true that the girls at Wellesley wait on the table; but 
they do not at Smith, nor do the Smith students *‘ take care 
of their rooms.”” Mrs. Arthur Gilman was a teacher at 
Bradford Seminary but she was not the principal, nor 
does her husband, the secretary and administative head 
of the Harvard Annex (bonor enough for one man), bear 
the ambiguous title of Professor. In describing women’s 
opportunities for study in connection with the great uni- 
versities our author knows little beyond Harvard. Ap- 
parently New Haven did not lie in her way, if we are to 
judge from her remarks on college gymaasiums and her 
general silence as to the opening there of the post-graduate 
courses to woman. 


The Book of the Fair. (The Bancroft Company, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco. Twenty-five Parts, $1.00 each.) 
Our readers have been notified in advance of the enterpris- 
ing project of Mr. Hubert A. Bancroft. The Ban- 
croft Company have been for some considerable time mak- 
ing arrangements to publish a full illustrated Book of the 
Fair. It is designed to be an adequate memorial of the Kx 
position, and will at the same time be sold at a price which 
brings it within reach of the majority of buyers. The 
three first Parts of this work are before us and are just what 
we were entitled to expect, They are in large folio form, im- 
printed on heavy rich ivory paper and crowded with helio- 
type illustrations from the objects themselves. The descrip- 
tive and historical text is printed in fine-cut pica, old style, 
which we need not tell lovers of good books is the best type 
in the word to read. The work of publication is done Ly 
the Blakely Printing Company, of Chicago. Like every- 
thing projected by Mr. Bancroft, the plan of the work is 
broad and begins with a sketch of ‘‘ Fairs of the Past.” 
The Columbian Exposition is traced ab ovo,and we have 
besides a very interesting account of the gradual develop- 
ment of the plan in the preparation of Jackson Park and 
the erection of the buildings. The design is apparently to 
treat each particular exposition by itself with pen and 
pencil, if we may apply that word to heliographic illustra- 
tions. The illustrations are more than a feature. They 
form asubstantial part of the work, the part we should 
say which is relied on most to bring the reader into his 
closest contact with the Exposition. All thing considered, 
itis astonishing that such a work as this, so rich in its 
materials, so elaborate in details, so crowded with helio- 
type illustrations taken directly from the objects and each 
Part consisting of forty folio pages, can be offered at the 
low price of $1.00. 


Riders of Many Lands. By Theodore Ayrault Dodge, 
Brevet Lieut.-Col. U. S. A. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $4.00.) The order of treatment preszribed by the 
author for the development of his subject in this rich and 
racy but miscellaneous volume may be described as the 
‘ vo-as-you-please’’ order. The book hag neither index 
nor contents. About all the map or chart that we have 
discovered for it would be in the remark that it starts 
on page one, and by and by arrives at page 486, after having 
rambled about delightfully over the whole country be- 
tween the two points. The volume is a series of excur- 
sions combined together on some mysterious principle of 
order which brings the author out right at last, with each 
of his excursions developed neatly and in a highly enter- 
taining way. The book is not a manual for horse trainers, 
riders or drivers, nor a manual of horsemanship, nor of any- 
thing else in @y proper sense, tho it contains much on 
every possible point in the art of equitation. On the 
general topic of horses, riders and rides it brings together 
in adelightfully miscellaneous and even rambling way 
a mass of extremely interesting, entertaining and in gener- 
al thoroughly reliable matter. It is a book that all who 
love horses or the fields and the open air will take up with 
‘delight. It is a cyclopedia of anecdote, statistic and gener- 
al information relating to the horse and his riders,compiled 
by an author who knows both the horse and his riders all 
over the world, and who knows even better how to give his 
subject a free literary development without once losing his 
way, repeating himself,or dropping into “shop,” ‘* horse 
talk,” or the dull didactics of a manual. 


The Scribners publish a new edition of Jenny Lind the 
Artist. By Henry Scott Holland and W.S. Rocstro. This 
is only an abridged and, therefore, a less expensive edition 
of the original work in two volumes, which had our warm 
welcome when first published. The only additions made 
to the present edition appear to be a brief attempt in the 
last chapter ‘to fill up the outline of Madame Gold- 
schmidt’s art-life after her marriage.”” We are glad to see 
this noble record of one of the noblest of her sex and of 
the noblest of all the children of genius brought within 
the means of average buyers. (New York. $%2.50.)-—— 
The Scribners also import and have on sale a vew and 
extremely elegant edition of The Countess of Pembroke’s 
Arcadia, By Philip Sidney. (Sampson Low, Marston & 
Co., London; Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 22.25.) 
It contains an introductory and biographic essay.—— 
The Scribners also republish, in exquisite form and finish, 
a new edition of The Book of Good Counsels from the San- 
skrit of the “ Hitopadesa.” By Sir Edwin Arnold, author 
of *‘ The Light of Asia.’’ This book was first issued about 
thirty years ago and is now out of print. It is made of 
Indian stories and poetical maxims, and contains pretty 
forest fables and curious quotations from Indian poetry. 
We apprehend that the selections have not yet lost their 
novelty. That they are translated gracefully and into 
effective English need not be said. A feature of the work 
is the good illustrations by Gordon Browne and the exqui_ 
site manufacture of the whole. 


The Story of Parthia, by George Rawlinson (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York and London, $1.50), is the most 
recent number in ‘The Story of the Nations.” The field 
is in a measure new, tho it connects with Grecian history 
from the time of Alexander, and with Roman history from 
the time of Crassus and Pompey down to the contraction 
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of the boundaries of the Empire under Hadrian, and even 
for a hundred years more. It is a history of rather less 
than five centuries in duration, having begun about 250 
B. C. in the catastrophes that overthrew the Seleucids after 
the removal uf their government from the Tigris to the 
Orontes. It continued until the revolt of the Persians and 
the disintegration of the Empire, about 227 A.p. The story 
is told in a direct, straightforward manner, which cannot 
fail to interest young readers and throw a fresh sidelight 
ou the history of Rome in the imperial period. Not the 
least interesting chapter is the closing one, on Parthian 
art, religion and customs. The volume is copiously illus- 
trated, and manufactured with the same thoroughness as 
the other volumes in the series. 


Some Artists at the Fair. By Frank D. Millet Will H 
Low, J. A. Mitchell, W. Hamilton Gibson and F, Hopkin- 
sonSmith. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1 25.) 
The artist authors of this beautiful volume have done it. to 
please themselves, and accordingly have filled it with en- 
joyment, ready at hand for other people. The page is 
beautiful, as beautiful as clear, open pica cin make it on 
av ivory-finished sheet. The illustrations are drawn with 
free hand in thoroughly artistic style and selected to give 
an excellent impression of the characteristic features of 
the Exposition chosen for illustration. In the text each 
artist writes on the subject he knows best. It is not an 
easy task to select among them. Mr. Millet’s opening 
chapter on the ‘* Decorations of the Fair” is, perhaps, one 
that contains as much valuable critical information as 
any, tho it is immediately followed by J. A. Mitchell’s no 

* less pleasing *‘ Types and Peoples at the Fair.” Will H. 
Low is entirely at home in writing of ‘‘ The Art of the 
White City,’’ and W. Hamilton Gibson hasa view of the 
subject exactly suited to his pen and pencil in ‘ Fore- 
ground and Vista at the Fair.” ‘ The Picturesque Side,” 
is, of course, allotted to F. Hopkinson Smith. 


The Harpers send usa superb illustrated edition of The 
Cloister and the Hearth; or, Maid, Wife and Widow, A 
Matter-of-fact Romance. In two volumes. We have al- 
ways held this to be Charles Reade’s greatest work. It 
deserves the magnificent investment it receives in this edi- 
tion. The illustrations are from drawings by William 
Martin Johnson, and are delicitely worked into the margins 
somewhat in the vignette style, but with great freedom 

eand ever varying in their positionin the margin. They are 
as nearly perfect examples of black and white illustration 
as We nave seen this year, and will bear studying as such, 
The more they are studied the morethey areenjoyed. The 
first volume opens with a portrait of Reade and the second 
with that of Erasmus, the story of whose birth and parent- 
age is the romance of the novel. As we turn the flexible 
pages and note the soft tint of print and paper and the 
complete make-up of the volume, with its rich, beautiful 
and dainty margins, and the costly, careful work that has 
gone into them, the edition seems fully worth the some- 
what high price which is fixed on it. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York. ‘Two vol3., $8 00.) 


American Landmarks. By George A, Cleaveland and 
Robert E. Campbell. (Balch Brothers, Boston.) The 
character of this volume is well described in the sub-title 
as ‘“‘A Collection of Pictures of our Country’s Historic 
Shrines.”” It is a collection of “pleasing, high-grade” 
photogravures and photoetchings, about one hundred and 
fifty in number, with a thread of appropriate descriptive 
text connecting them. The work was done by the John 
Andrews & Son Engraving Company in co-operation with 
eighteen first-rate artists, among whom we name Harry 
Fenn, W. C. Fitler, J. Albert Cole, William H. Garrett 
and Walter B. Burrell. The illustrations begin with 
Plymouth and, running through the colonial and Revolu- 
tionary period, reach down to the cottage in which General 
Grant died. The closing chapter on “ Our National 
Songs’’ contains only three examples, the home of Key, 
the author of ‘“ The Star-Spangled Banner’; of Hopkin- 
son, composer of ‘‘ Hail Columbia,’’ and Dr. Samuel 5, 
Smith, author of ‘‘ My Country’ lis of Thee.” The volume 
is sold only by subscription. 


The Story of the Files: a Review of Californian Writers 
and Literature. By Ella Sterling Cummins. (B. Weste:- 
man & Co., New York. $1.50.) This volume is issued 
under the auspices of the World’s Fair Commission of Cal- 
ifornia, and has a distinct spice and flavor of its own 
which is highly characteristic. Mrs. Cammins makes no 
attempt to be thorough in her representation of her sub- 
ject and would have spoiled the book had she done so. 
She samples each vintage, and having given us this proof 
of the flavor turns to the next. The book recalls, but 
hardly more than recalls, hosts of names which havé fora 
longer or briefer time figured in California. Mrs, Cum- 
mins has sought them, for the most part, in the periodical 
or daily press. The fullness and richness of her finds is 
even to us, who were not wholly ignorant of the subject, a 
surprise. It is astonishing how many of our authors, from 
“John Phoenix” and Noah Brooks on to Bret Harte, Joa- 
quin Miller, Kate Wiggin and Mrs. Atherton have a place 
in this bright ‘‘ Story of the Californian Files,” 


One of the noticeable points in the fine publications of 
the season is the renewed interest they show in that royal 
piece of work, RD. Blackmore’s Lorna Doone. We have 
already noted two handsome editions. We have before us 
4third from the press of Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 
We will not say it is the finest edition of all, but none is 
finer. The publishers have taken all pains with it, and it 
has this strong point in its favor that the illustrations, 
Which are numerous and well printed heliotyes, reproduce 
the Striking scenery which plays such an important part 
in the novel. The two volumes are handsomely bound in 
white and stamped gold and put up in rich red parchment 
Covers in a box, in highly attractive form for the holidays. 
Three editions are published. The Large Paper limited 
edition in three volumes (250 copies), $15.00, is the best and 
tichest edition. The common edition described above, in 








cloth box with slip covers, is $6.00 the two volumes. (Porter 
& Coates, Philadelphia.) 


The J. B. Lippincott Company publish Tales from 
Shakespeare, Including those by Charles and Mary Lamb, 
with a Continuation by Harrison S. Morris. There bas 
been no more delightful book to place in the hands of the 
young people than Charles and Mary Lamb's prose ver- 
sions of the tales which lie at the basis of the Shake- 
speareandramas. Unfortunately thesechildren of genius 
converted into magic prose only twenty of the plays, tho 
with rare skill they selected from the thirty-six dramas those 
best suited to their purpose. Thesixteen which remain are 
all the Roman plays, the whole historic series of the Eng- 
lish kings and several others. Mr. Morris has bent his 
energies to the task of rendering these into prose and, to 
do him justice, has succeeded far beyond what we had a 
right to suppose he could. The Lambs’ work stood be- 
fore him as a mcedel which he has taken up freely and 
followed with great success, so that we are able to say 
that he has carried the work forward from the point 
where the Lambs left it and completed it in a manner 
worthy of them, and which puts the whole republic of 
boys and girls under everlasting obligation to him. 


Sunny Manitoba: Its Peoples and Its Industries, comes 
to us from Alfred O. Legge (G. P. Putnam's Sons, New 
York, $2.50), and is an independent testimony to what the 
author has found by personal examination, unbiased by 
commercitl influences or interests of any kind, to be true. 
He has spent, as he says iu the first chapter, ‘* many 
happy months” in the country and given it a close study 
which entitles him to be heard. The book is crammed 
with facts and statistics drawn from trustworthy sources, 
and putin a good literary, readable form. Tue book car- 
ries an impression of the competence and impartiality of 
the author. Intending visitors will find it the very best 
of its class we can name, while general readers and per- 
sons interested in the commercial or industrial outlook of 
the Northwest will find it a most useful aid, particularly 
in the study of the agricultural prospects of the country 
and its relations to our Central Northwestern States. 


We owe to D. Appleton & Comp ny (New York, $1.50) 
a charming edition of Picciola, The Prisoner of Fenes- 
trella; or, Captivity Captive. By X. B. Saintine. The 
edition is published on the finest of paper and illustrated 
in aseries of designs by J. F. Gueldry, which retell the 
story in a scircely less effective way. Also from the 
Appletons we have an illuminated edition of Poems of 
Nature. By Witliam C. Bryant (New York, $4.00), on 
heavy ivory-finished paper, and illustrated throughout 
with extreme elegance. Appropriate vignettes adorn thé 
pages made from original designs, every one of which is in 
keeping with the tone and subject of the poem. From 
Kstes & Lauriat (Boston) we have the two volumes 
16mo of their Illustrated Holiday Kdition of Ivanhoe. By 
Sir Walter Scott. Edited by Andrew Lang. The feature 
of the edition is Mr. Lang’s editing and the illustrative 
etchings imprinted on parchment paper. ($6.00 the set.) 








Cecil Hampden Cutts Howard has compiled with infi- 
nite pains and great expense the Genealogy of the Cutts 
Family in America, (Joel Munsell’s Sons, Albany.) The 
genealogy proper stands by itself, and is followed by some 
one hundred and fifty pages of biographical sketches. The 
family is large, and scattered over the entire breadth of 
the country. The author has greatly increased his labors, 
and, at the same time, added to the interest and value of 
the book by following the blood without regard to the 
name as it ran in the collateral lines and through female 
descendants. To the general reader the “ Biographical 
Sketches” are the richest part of the volume, especially 
when he comes on such names in the line as that of James 
Russell Lowell, Stephen A. Douglass, Dr. S. Weir Mitch- 
ell, Benj. P. Shillaber (Mrs. Partington), ete. 


Pictured Palestine. By James Neil, M.A., formerly 
incumbent of Christ Church, Jerusalem, with eighty illus- 
trations by James Clark, Henry A. Harper and other art- 
ists. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. $2.25.) The 
strong point of this book is happily touched in the title. 
It is a series of pictures with pen and pencil, and a very 
interesting and useful one we may add. Scientific arche- 
ology, geography and expository criticism are not what 
the author has undertaken to give; but pictures of the 
country and the people as seen now and as seen in the 
monuments, and with a special eye to the bearing of all 
on the illustrations of Holy Scripture. The author’s resi- 
dence in the country has put him on easy terms with his 
subject, and imparts a certain very delightful out-of-door 
reality to the book, which makes it very good reading. 


The Church of England and Recent Religious Thought. 
By Charles A. Whittuck, Rector of Great Shepford, Berks, 
Late Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. %2.00) Neither the aim 
nor the tone of this book is controversial, tho it is written 
from a Church of England point of view. The chapters 
give us first a general survey of the present position of the 
Anglican Church, and, passing that, take upin order its 
relation to Dissent, to the Alienated Classes, and to the 
critical questions of Theology. The author reminds us, in 
his breadth, his cool judicial judgments, and in his sug- 
gestive treatment of the successive points which arise of 
Mozley, which is as good a thing as need be said of any au- 
thor. At all events, this is one of the books which one can 
afford to read slowly and to think over as much as he will. 


Selections from Eurly Writers. Illustrations of Church 
History to the Time of Constantine. By Henry Melville 
Gwatkin, M.A., Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
Cambridge. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.25.) This 
is a fairly characteristic selection of documents repre- 
senting the first three Christian centuries, It will be very 





useful to students who are not in a position to consult 
large libraries. For the convenience of students who do 








not know Greek the documents which are given on the left- 
hand page in that language are translated into English on 


the opposite right-hand page. The selections are edited 
without notes.——-—The American Tract Society publishes 
a new edition for popular use of Dean John S. Howson’s 
well known and every way to be admired classic, The Com- 
panions of St. Paul. (New York. $1.00.) 


Rome of To Day and Yesterday. The Pugan Centuries. 
By John Dennie. (Boston: Estes & Lauriat. Illustrated. 
$250.) This is au expensively made book, much above the 
ordinary level of holiday publications. It is not a history 
of Rome so much as an interesting and in the good sense 
rather popular series of talks or essays about Rome and 
its history as suggested by Rome as it is, and Romeand its 
monuments as they are. No attempt is made to preserve 
the continuity or the perspective of the history, tho we 
have many graphic sketches. The author has given much 
attention to the recent excavations and discoveries and to - 
the attempts at the literary reconstruction of ancient 
Rome. The volume is very handsomely bound in white 
and red and illustrated. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. (New York and London) issue 
a new uniform edition of Mrs. Molesworth’s Stories for 
Children, with Tllustrations by Walter Crane and Lestie 
Brooke. (Ten volumes, 12mo, $10.00 the set.) Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s stories have this always to commend them, that 
they can be placed without hesitation in the hands of 
young readers, with confilence that they will take hold 
of their imagination and interest them without using any 
of the questionable methods of the so called modern ro- 
mance. She is always the lady and always in the nice 
class. Her stories are among the best. No better hands 
could be employed to illustrate them than Walter Crane 
and his associate Leslie Brooke. 


William Bement Lent makes two beautiful and graceful 
little volumes of his Gypsying Beyond the Sea, from BEng 
lish Fields to Salerno Shores. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 
New York. $4.00 the set.) His journey lies through Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland 
to Holland where the first volume ends, as he putsit, in 
“Grandfather’s Land.’”’ Inthe second volume he begins 
with Russia and wanders by way of Finland, Denmark and 
Sweden to Italy. His story is the oft-told tale, but his 
style is hisown and his manner of relation is fresh and 
charming. The illustrations are distinct gains to the book 
which is brought out in the best form throughout. 


Two and a-half by three and a-half inches is what the 
atomic numbers of Brentano’s “ Petite Library”? meas- 
ure. Minute little pigmies, perfect in every part, with 
title-page, table of contents, preface, appendix, imprinted 
from a type more legible than some royal octavos and put 
up ina box. The number before us is Wagner: A Short 
Account of his Life and Works, by Edward Francis, who 
tells the story with a vigorous critical brevity which 
makes us believe him the right man to be set to work re- 
ducing Wagner’s operas to something like the limits of 
human endurance, 


Pictures from Nature and Life. Poems by Kate Ra 
worth Holmes, illustrated by Helen E. Stevenson. (A. C. 
McClurg & Company, Chicago. $2.50.) It is hard to 
choose between the poems and the designs in this book. 
Both are excellent, and both hang together in a whole 
which should not be torn apart. The verses without be- 
ing phenomenal are what they should be for such a collec- 
tion us this, melodious, graceful, and of the kind that 
sings itself into the reader's heart. Helen Stevenson’s de- 
signs are delicate and dainty in the highest degree. 


The Reasonable Christ. A Series of Studies. By Geo. 
E. Merrill. (Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. $1.25.) There 
is no pretense of theology nor of logic in this book, but 
only a simple presentation of Jesus Christ as we know 
him in the Gospels in words which are intended to inter- 
pret him in terms consistent with themselves, and which 
appeal to the heart of believers. ‘The book is free and lib- 
eral in tone, without giving awiy any of the essential 
points of evangelical orthodoxy, and is written in a gentle, 
attractive and effective style. 


We have before us the new Cautaloque of the College of 
New Jersey at Princeton, for the one hundred and forty- 
seventh year of the college and the academic year 1893-94, 
with the calendar for the year, catalog of students in all 
the departments, courses of study, of college buildings, ac- 
ademic, institutions, and general college ru‘cs and orders, 
academic honors and Princeton clubs. The total number 
of students in all departments is 1,092, of whom 287 come 
from Pennsylvania, 231 from New Jersey and 221 from 
New York. 


Cathedrals of England. By Frederick W. Farrar, 
Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster. (Thomas Whit- 
taker, New York. $1.50.) This is an attractive, popular 
volume on the seven most interesting ‘‘ English Cathe- 
drals.”” The author describes the architecture with poetic 
appreciation, and dwells as he does so on the faith of the 
builders and the noble history of the English people and 
the English Church. The volume is copiously illustrated 
with spirited woodéuts. 


Harper’s Young People, for the year beginning with 
November, 1892, comes to us in the standard form, and green 
and gold binding, and with a whole year of the best juvenile 
gatherings the wide-awake editors, with the Harpers be- 
hind them to back them up, nave been able tocollect. A 
strong po'nt in favor of this magazine is that it comes to 
the young readers every week. 


Chances of Success; Episodes and Observations in the 
Life of a@ Busy Man. By Erastus Wiman, (American 
News Company, New York.) This is a fairly readable, 
tho very miscellaneous and unequal book, dogmatic al- 
ways, and doubtful a Jarge part of the time; neveron the 








highest plane,and always chatty and reminiscent, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. NuTT is soon on to publish a volume 
of Mr. Bliss Carman’s poems in London. 


. The Cosmopolitan set the fashion of 
low rates, and pow The Forum, beginning 
with the December number, is reducing its 
prices from $5 to $3 4 year, from 50cents to 
25 cents a copy. 


-H. C. Chatfield Taylor, author of 
a With Edge Tools,’”’ has just completed 
his second novel, ‘‘An American Peeress,”’ 
which will be published by A. C. McClurg 
& Co , Chicago. 


-Armstrong & Son republish this year 
the nineteenth thousand of the late Dr. 
J.P. Thompson’s ‘‘ Home Worship,” with 
special chapters by Bishop Simpson and 
the Rev. Dr. John Hall, Dr. Wm. M. Tay- 
lor and Dr. Geo. D. Boardman. 


-The January Harper's Mayazine will 
contain an illustrated article on recent dis- 
coveries in Egypt and Chaldea by Mr. W. 
St. Chad Boscawen, Mr. George Du Mauri- 
er's new novel “ Trilby,’’ which deals with 
art student life in Paris forty years ago, 
will begin in the same issue. 


..Meehan’s Monthly for December 
announces that in line with former 
suggestions of its own, the State of New 
York, under the lead of Professor Peck, the 
State Botanist, is about to issue charts for 
the use of schools, libraries, etc., showing 
theedible and the noxious species of 
fungus. 


..ee With 1893 Littel’s Living Age closes its 

fiftieth year. In addition toits well-chosen 
selections from British magazines, during 
the coming year the Living Age will pub- 
lish copyrighted translations of noted 
French and German authors, beginning 
with ‘‘Manet Andrey,’ a Picture of Life 
during the Reign of ‘Terror, by Paul 
Perret. 


..Charles L. Webster & Co. announce 
a new subscription book, quarto, “‘ Scenes 
and Scenery of the Bible Lands,”’ to be pub- 
lished in twelve Parts, containing two hun- 
dred photogravures from photographs 
taken in Bible lands by Adrian Bonfils, and 
illustrating the countries as they appear 
to-day. The pictures are chronologically 
arranged with Scripture references, and the 
text is designed to describe each view ac- 
cording to the most recent discoveries, 


-MeClure’s Magazine for December 
contains an account of a visit to Archdeacon 
Farrar by Arthur Warren, the frontispiece 
being a portrait of the Archdeacon; an 
illustrated article by Professor Drummond 
ou the Boys’ Brigade, entitled ‘* Manliness 
in Boys—8By a New Process,” and reprints 
Mrs. Oliphant’s delightful and popular 
story of the Seen and Unseen, ** A Visitor 
and his Opinions.” The ** Human Docu- 
ments” of this number are portraits of 
William T. Stead, Whitelaw Reid and 
Governor McKinley. 


..The establishment of a Jewish Cen 
tral National Library, which has been 
in contemplation for a number of years, is 
now to be effected. A beginning in this di- 
rection has been made by the “‘ Shaar Zion”’ 
Library in Jaffa, in Palestine, which al- 
ready possesses 2,127 volumes. To these 
will now be added the collections left by the 
brothers Gordon, one of whom was the 
well-known Jewish poet; as also the libra- 
ry of Dr. Chasonowitz, of Bialystock, and 
others. These ‘ Zionites ” of Jaffa use only 
the Hebrew language in their schools and 
literary work. 


._Dr A. Conan Doyle, having seen re- 
views in American papers of ‘* My Friend 
the Murderer,” sends to The Critic a protest 
against the republishing of his early stories 
without his sanction and in spite of his 
deliberate suppression of them. Readers 
of The Dial will be interested to note in 
this connection that Mr. W. M. Payne, its 
shrewd reviewer, writes of these stories in 
the last issue : 

“It is difficult to believe that they are recent 
work at all; they rather bear the marks of a 
prentice hand, and we venture the guess that 
they have been unearthed from the magazines 
or story papers of some years ago.” 

-Both of the two great popular 
encyclopedias of the Germans, Brockhaus 
and Meyers, are appearing in new editions. 
The older, that of Brockhaus, is about half 
completed in the new and revised form, 
while of Meyers only one volume has 
appeared in the fifth edition. This issue will 
contain more than 100,000 articles, on 17,500 
pages, with 10,006 illustrations, maps, etc., 
and among them 150 colored plates. The 


whole will be in seventeen volumes, at ten 
marks each. This work has already circu- 
jated in more than a half-million copies and 
is prepared mostly by recognized specialists. 
The publisbers are the Bibliographical 
Institute of Leipzig and Vienna. 
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The Poems of Willlam Watson New Edition, 
rearranged by the Author, with Additions. 
74x5, pp. vill, 238. The same 

The Revelation of St. John the Divine. With 
srotes, Critical and Practical. By the Rev. 

F. Sadler. 74x), pp. xxxil, 294. The 


Real ,oos. A Story of Adventure. By George 
anville Fenn, With eight [lustrations by 
/, S. Stacey. 734x5, pp. 384. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker 
Tools for Teachets. A Collection of Anecdotes 
Illustrations, Legends, etc., for Teachers of 
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Brigades, Com jiled and Arranged by V ii 
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4, pp. 538. Boston and Chicago: Congrega- 
tint Sunday-School and Publishing So- 
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The canes Singer. A Collection of Favorite 
Songs, Choruses and Chorals for Schools, 
Compiled by George A. Veazie. have 1. pp 
vi, 168. Boston: Ginn & Co 
American Landmarks A Collection of Pictures 
of Our Country’s Historic Shrines, With De- 
scriptive Text by George A. Cleavelard and 
Robert E. Campbell. 12x10, pp. xli,’7, Dos. 
ton: Balch Bros 
Poems of Nature. By William C nile n Bryant. 
spemsruted by Paul de Longpré. W4x7'4, pp 
. 12. New York: D Appleton & Co 
Pieeke la. The Prisoner of Fenestretla; or, 
Captivity Captive. By X. B. Saiptine. x 
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The same 
A Woman of Forty. A Monograph. 
Stuart. 744x5, pp. 02. The 
Low Tide on Grand Pré: A es of Lyrics. By 
Bliss Carman. 7x44 s 120. New York: 
Charles L. Webster 
From Wisdom Court, By Henry eur Merri 
man and Stephen G. Tallentyre. With [lus- 
posiewe Sy K. Curboin, 79x54, Dp. Vill, i. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co 
A Daughter of this wee ld. By Fletcher Bat- 
tershall. x54, pp. vil, 382. The same 
Prisoners of the Farth, and Other Stories. By 
H. D, Lowry. 7%x5, pp. villi, 24%. The 
same 
In the Dwellivgs of Silence. A Romance ot 
Russia, By Walker Kenne wad 7x1 
283. The same 
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The 4! Jesus, and = Sermons. By William 
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York: A. Arust rong & Son 
A First ame of France. By Louise Creigh- 
ton, With Illustrations and Maps. 7x43, 
-..# xx, WI. New York: Longmans, Green 


The Pottery and Porcelain of the United States. 
n Historical Keview of American Ceramic 

Art from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. By Edwin Atlee Barber, A.M., Pb.D. 
With two hundred and twenty -three Ilus- 
trations. 104x744, pp xvii, 446. New York: 
G,.P. Putnam’s Sonus 

Henry of Navarre, and the Huguegots in France. 
By P. F. Willert, M.A. 734x5%, pp. Vv . 
Heroes of the Nation Series, Waited by 
Evelyn Abbott, AM. The same 


The Sctence of Education. Its General Princi- 
ples Deduced from its Aim and the Aésthet- 
jc Revelation of the World. By Johann 
Friedrich Herbart. Translated from the 
German, With a Btographibal Introduction 
by Henry M. and Emmie Fe'kin, and a Pref- 
ace by Oscar Brownin A text 5'4. pp 
xvi, 268. Boston: D.C. fleatia & Ce 


Ecce Orator! Christ the Orator; or, ~tiee Man 
Spake like this Man, By the Rey, T. Alex- 
ander Hyde. 8x54, pp. 212. Boston: Arena 
Publishing Co. . 

Through Thick and v hin, and the Midshipmen’s 

ess. A Soldier Story anda Sailor story. 
By Molly Elliot Seaweil. [llustrated by TH. 
G. Laskey and Charles Mente. 8x5lg, pp. 205. 
Boston: PD. Lothrop Co 


The Curb of Honor, By M. payee Dewees. 
6x5, pp. 320. New York: iuncsehne Tait 


cA. T4x5, pp. ix, 14, 

The Soul of the mane, By John Strange Win- 
ter. 7x5, pp. vill, 31% The same 

My child and I, A Woman’ Sg By Flor- 
ence Warden. 74¢x5, pp. 302. iiladelphia, 
Penn.: J. 4. Lippincott Co. 

Seven Christmas Eves, Being the Romance of 
a Social Evolution. By as Many Authors. 
With (lustrations by Dudley Hardy. 74x 
544, pp. vill, 264. The same 

“4 By Sir Walter Scott. Edited by An- 

jrew Lang. Illustrated Holiday Edition. 
xt. Volume I, pp. lv, 82 Volume IL, pp. 
Hf Boston: Estes & Lauriat.. 

heme of To-Day and Yesterday. “The Pagan 
Centuries, By John Dennie. aranneenaeeenned 
Slgxtitg, pp. 370. The same 


For Life and Love. A Story of the Rio Grande, 
By Richard Henry savage. 74yxd4, pp. 448. 
New York and Chicago: F, Tennyson Neely 

“In Sorrow and in Want,’’ A Christmas Carol, 
By Frederick W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. Ullus- 
trated, 8x64. New Y ork : Thomas W hitta- 


The Child Eee ally and Mentally, Advie e of 
a Mother According to the Teac hing and 
Experience of Hygienic Science, By Bertha 
Meyer. T — by Fritderike Solomon 
and Revised by A Aldrich. 7x5, pp. x, 
155. New York: M. 7h “Holbrook Co 


The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia. By Sir 
Philip Sidney. 744x544, pp. xxxiv, 476. New 
York: Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons 

A History of My Time. Memoirs of Chancelior 
Pasquier. Edited by the Duc D’Audiffret- 
Pasquier. Translated by Charles EK. Roche. 
The Revolution—The Consulate—The EKEm- 
pre. Volume [, 1789-1810. With portraits, 
RIgxh'4, pp. xxi, 559. The same... 

A Short History of the Renaissance in Italy. 
Taken trom the Work of John Addington 
Symonds by Lieut.-Col Alfred Pearson. 
4x6, pp. vil, 354. Imported by the same.... 

Tennyson. Poet, Philosopher, Idealist. Stud- 
ies of the Life, Work and Teaching of the 
Poet Laureate. By J.Cuming Walters. ies 
x44, pp. vill, 870, Imported by the same. 


(ireece in the Age of Pericles. By Arthur ‘. 
Grant. The University Series. 744x5, pp. 
xvi, 331. The same 

The Revelation and the Record. Essays on the 
Matters of nag od uestion in the Proof 
of Christianity. ~ 4 1e Rev. James Mac- 
gregor. 4x6, pp. xii, 265. The same 

Jenny Lind the Artist. 1820-1851. A Memoir of 
Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, her Art- 
Lite, and Dramatic Career: From Original 
Documents, Letters, Manuscripts, Diaries, 
etc. Collected by Mr. Otto Goldse anit, 
Henry Scott Holland, M.A, and 
Rochester. New and Abridged Edition. Wi ith 
Illustrations, 8x54, pp. xvii, 473. The same. 

A Century of Puinters of the English School. 
By Richard Redgrave, C.B., K.A., and Sam- 
uel Redgrave. Second Edition, Illustrated, 
Abridged, and Continued to the Present 
Time. 8'44x6, pp. xxiv, 479, renin by the 





Socialism. Its Growthand Outcome. By Wil- 
liam Morris and E. Belforc Box. 734x5\%4. PP. 
vill, 335. Imported by the same . 

Landmarksof a Literary Life. 1820-1892. By Mrs. 
Newton Crosland, (Camilla Toulminson. ’ 
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sophical Literature. Edited by Prof. 8. D. 
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ments. A Translation of the First Book of 
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T ne’ Twelve Minor enamine. Expounded by Dr. 
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Ben Joneen. Edited by Brinsley Nicholson, 
M.D. With an Introduction by C. H. Her- 
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A Constant Christmas. 


A Christmas Carol. By the Rt. Rey. 
PHILLIPS Brooks, D.D. Illustrated in 
colors. 4to. $1 00. 


one 
Phillips Brooks Year Book. 
Selections from the Writings of the 
Rt. REV. PHILLIPS Brooks, D.D. 
By H. L. 8S. and L. H 
Tenth Thousand. 16mo, 372 pages, gilt 
top, $1.25, 

“One of the richest and most beautiful books of the 
year in point of contents. . It would probably 
be impossible to find in any volume of this size, 
drawn from distinctively religious writing, a richer 
fertility of spiritual resource and inteNectual insight 
than is to be found in these pages,.’’—T'he Outlook. 


The Phillips Brooks Calendar. 


A BLOCK CALENDAR FOR 1894 


With a leaf to tear off for every day giving 
a short selection. 75 cents. 


Letters of Travel. 


By PHILLIPS Brooks. 
Fifth Thousand. 
om, 392 pages, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 
- white cloth, full gilt, $2.50. 

“ We counsei all of our readers who love the brave 
and true in humanity—who hrvein the best sensea 
sympathy with hero-worship toward the world’s 
great men—to read and own this book, Its descrip- 
tions of travel have an intrinsic value of their own; 
but above and beyon. this is the broad, beneficent, 
noble spirit of love to God and man, which perme- 
ates every page and every line.”’—The Churchman, 


“They area genuine Christmas treat.’ Philadel- 


SERMONS. 


Sivth Series, 
By Bishop PHILLIPS Brooks. 
12mo. 20 sermons, 368 pages, cloth, $1.75. 
“These sermons, in their spirituality of temper, 
their breadth of sympathy, their insight and their 
beautiful literary quality, are quite on a level = 
any earlier sermons from the same hand. 


its predecessors it ts full not: only of ¢ ‘onsolution ‘but 
also of spiritual stimulus,”—The Outlook. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West Twenty-Third Street, New York. 


The Christmas St. Nicholas, 


now ready, is the most superb 
issue of a children’s magazine 
ever made. Don’t miss it. 


S? NICHOLAS 


%FOR- YOUNG -FOLKS#® 


CONDUCTED BY 
MARY: ican E 








OES ct 2 ocd, 
THE CENTURY ¢ NON S cate ARE NE 
TFISHER UNWIN OPRTERNOST! R-S3 LONDON 


The New Cover of St. NICHOLAS, 
first used on the Christmas number of 1893 
A beautiful gift-book for 25 cents. 


Soldeverywhere. A year's subscription costs 
$3.00, and 1894 will be the greatest year in the 
history of the magazine. Published by 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 E. 17th St., N.Y. 
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{9th Thousand Now Ready. 


A valuable and useful BOOK for every family. 


ll 


And the Use of the Bible in the Home. 


A Practical Method of Using Scripture 
and Explanation for Systematic 
Study of the Bible by Subjects, 
for Readings Suited to 
Every Special Need, and 
for Ready Reference. 


Furnishing “THE BEST KEY TO THE 
BIBLE ” including S Full Indexes, 


By Rev. J. P. Thompson. D.D., AND REV. 
C. H. SPURGEON, Edited by Rev. JAMES 
H. TAYLOr, D.D. 


With Special Chapters by 


BISHOP SIMPSON, 
Rev. JOHN HALL, D.D.. LL.D., 
Rev. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D., LL.D., 
Rev.GEO. D. BOARDMAN, D.D. 


Illustrated with Steel Engravings,Colored 
Maps and 50 pages of 300 suitable 
Hymns and Tunes. 


PURPOSE OF “ HOME WORSHIP.”’: 


ist. Its auverios facilities for mating the 
RIBLE A ORKING POWER In THE 
HOME. © onto Scripture and familiar 
ounoutsios in attractive form for reading 
and study of the Bible by subjects. 

2d. FAMILIES AT THEIR OWN FIRE- 
SIDES may ace omp)ise athorough and in- 
teresting course of Bible study with some 
central subject of thought for each day, 

3d. PRIVATE DEVOTIONS are made 
doubly preciousand profitable by having all 
the themes of Scrivture brought before the 
eyefor ready selection. 

Ath. THE BIBLE Is MADE MORE PRE- 
CIOUS, and its use for help. comtors —_ 
guidance, greatly encouraged by the poouss - 
nence given tothe helpful lessons. which are 
so full of inspiration tea better life. 

Sth. THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE BY 
SUBJECTS—for the home—Sabbath-school 
and prayer-meeting—is facilitated by a new 
and mest effective method of bringing to- 
gether both sc ore and explanation upon 
every phase of a subjec 

6th. THE BIBLICAL FXPLANATIONS 
represent an important part of the life stud- 
jes of its sacred authors and indicate the 
character and magnitude of the work, 


Excerpts from a few of the many opinions of 


‘HOME WORSHIP.” 


Rev. B.S. STORRS, D.D.—* Family Worship 
will be enriched and made moredelightful by it.’ 

Rev. JOHN HALL, D.D —* It is reverent in 
tone, scriptural, instructive; and its expositions, —. 
tions and prayers are adapted to existing cond tions. 
wish for it large circulation and general use.” : 

Rev. A. MITCHELL, D.D.—" [wish that thi 
work could have a place in every houschold, I say tht 
after having used it in my own family.” 

IRA D. SANK EY.—" 1 am delighted with the 
work and cannot conceive of anything more complete 
andappropriate., God speed the good book on its mission 
of light and love.” 

Rev. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D.— 
best work of the kind known to me. The selections from 
Seripture are made with * judicious care’; the comments 
condense an amazing amount of le arning and good sense 
into a very small compass, the motto-like remarks com- 
bine at once wisdom and devotional unction and prac- 
tical sagacity.” 


a 
E Speak rss SOLD ONLY BY SUB- 


“* By far the 


sc IPT Taine 54 ther re je a) ae ent in your 
place WRI DIRECT FOR FULL DE- 
SC RIPTIVEN CIRCULAR, PRICE-LIST, 
etc., tothe publishers. 





A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


51 East 10th Street, New York. 


Books Make the Best Preseuts, 


Buyers Should Examine 
Putnam’s Notes on New Books. 
Holiday Number. Fully illustrated, 
Putnam’s Books for Young People. 
Holiday Catalogue. Fully ilfustrated. 
Putnam’s Stories of the Nations 
SERIES. Descriptive Prospectus. Fully illustrated. 
Putnam’s Heroes of the Nations 
SERIEs. Fully illustrated, 
Putnam’s Knickerbocker Nuggets. 
Descriptive Prospectus. 


Putnam’s Literary Gems. 


Descriptive Prospectus. 


Descriptive Prospectus. 


Any one of above sent on receipt of stamp 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
27 W. 23d St., New Vork. 


Books : at Liberal Discounts. 


When calling, please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Given Away. 


"A pretty metal Paper Cutter with every 
purchase over $1.00. 








Before buying books write for quotations. 
An assortment of catalogues and special 


slips of books at reduced prices sent for 10- 
ent stamp. 


F. E. CRANT, Books, 


7 West 420 Street, New York. 
Mention this Advertisement and receive discount. 





States. Send 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS. 





Socialism : 


ALFRED PEARSON. 
Demy 8vo, $3.75. 


illustrations by Gordon Browne. 


the gold industry in that country. 


ming. 
the wildest part of Africa. 





those tragedies, 


all the original engravings, etc. 


From the Sanscrit of the Hitopadesa. 
C.S.1., author of ‘‘ The Light of Asia,” ‘The Light of the World,” etc. 
Cr. 8vo, antique, gilt top, $2.50. 


NIMROD IN MASHUNALAND. 
Travel and Adventure in Southeast Africa. 


Being the narrative of the last eleven years spent on the Zambesi and its tribu- 
taries; with an account of the colonization of Mashunaland and the progress of 
By FREDERICK COURTNEY SELOUS, C.M.Z.8. 

With numerous illustrations and map. 
*,* The most brilliant volume of hunting adventure which has been published since Gordon Cum- 
It is filled with thrilling narratives of big game shooting and pioneering among the natives in 
It is especially timely tn its account of Mashunaland. 


Esquemeling’s Buccaneers. 

The Buccaneers of America; or, A True Account of the Most Remarkable Assaults 
Committed of Late Years upon the Coasts of the West Indies by the Bucca- 
neers, ete. By JOHN ESQUEMELING, one of the Buccaneers who was present at 

Reprinted from the edition of 1684, to which is added a re- 

print of the very scarce Fourth Part by BASIL RINGROSE. 

8vo, $5 OU. 


Ten Years’ Captivity in the Mahdi’s Camp, 
1882-1892. 


From the original manuscripts of Father 
Austrian Mission Station at Delen, in Kordofan. 
RA. Fully illustrated, revised, and condensed. 


Its Growth and Its Outcome. 
By WILLIAM Morris and E. BELForT BAX. C 


“A continuous sketch of the development of history in relation to Socialism. 
necessarily deals with the aspirations of Socialists now liv ing toward the Society of the future. 
The work has been in the true sense of the word a collaboration, each sentence having been c arefully 
considered by both the authors in common.’’—From the Preface. 


A Short History of the Renaissance in Italy. 


Taken from the work of John Addington Symonds. 


r. 8vo, $1.00. 


. Our plan 


By Lieutenant-Colonel 


With a steel engraving of a recent portrait of Mr. Symonds. 


Old Court Life in Spain. 


By FRANcIS MINTO ELLIOT, author of “ Old Court Life in France,” ‘* Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Italy, Sicily, and Spain,” etc., ete. 


In two vols. Demy &vo, $7.50. 


The Book of Good Counsels. 


By Sir Epwin ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.LE., 


With 


500 pp., square 8vo, net, $10.00, 


With fac-similes of 


Joseph Ohrwalder, late Priest of the 
By Major F. R. WINGATE, 
Tenth edition. Cr. 8vo, 32.00. 


Pastorals of France--Renunciations. 


A volume of stories, comprising ‘‘ A Last Love of Pornic,’’ ‘‘ Yvonne of Croisic,” 
“The Four Bells of Chartres,” ‘‘ A Chemist in the Suburbs,” * A Confidence at 


the Saville,” “* The North Coast and Eleanor.” 


8vo, $2.00. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, N.Y. 


By FREDERICK WEDMORE. Cr. 
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THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.,.202 Broadway, N.Y. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS are und 
Remington County Seat Lists. They cover the ground 
best with | least expense. 101 Tribune Building, N. 








BEFORE YOU GO WEST 


Find out about Washington, the ric aos of the new 
$1 for its best Weekly Pa 
Aidress, The Ledger, 


coma, Wn. 


Che 
: Ce. 
Christmas “r, 
“Century.” * 
entury. % 
go SUPERB ISSUE. . A NEW CHRISTMAS COVE 
29 FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS. 


Rembrandt’s Masterpieces, Engraved by T. Cole. % z, 


& 
Pg SEVEN COMPLETE STORIES .. . (ILLUSTRATED) 
Af By Joel Chandler Harris, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
w= Kate Douglas Wiggin, Howard Pyle, Anna f 


Studio Sketches by Great Artists. 


Géréme, Bouguereau, Lefebvre, Laurens, Sir Frederick Leighton, Maignan, etc. 


The Opening Chapters of 


ij MARK TWAIN’S NEW NOVEL, 


“ Pudd’nhead Wilson,” a dramatic and humorous American story. 
@ James Russell Lowell on «The Five Indispensable Authors,”’ H 


a 
‘¢ Hector Berlioz,’’ by Ernest Reyer, Composer of ‘‘ Salammbo.”’ a 


From asketch made from life by Captain Marryatt. 


An amateur photograph of the famous humorist. 


Memories and Letters of Edwin Booth. 


A CHRISTMAS SERMON ¥ 
BY PHILLIPS BROOKS. & 


®, Other contributions from Geo. W. Cable, 
T. B. Aldrich, R. H. Stoddard, 

3. Charles Egbert Craddock 

2. and others. < 


CECEKKEEKKEKKC KKK CEKECEKKKKEECCRESSDDDDDDDD29999999922999992939>234 
The Best Christmas Present is a year’s subscription to 


‘the greatest of all the magazines.” 
subscription with the Christmas number (December) can have a November 
number FREE, beginning the volume. 
dealers or remit to The Century Co., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


Tbe Christmas Humber ts for Sale Everywhere, 
Bec ceeceecacccceccceCCecCCEECCCCCMTD99922222292222292222292229222200 
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New subscribers who begin a year’s 


$4.00 a year. Subscribe through 


35 Cents. 


AE OR: 


TH EH post UMA d AN 25c. ‘a TAL 


TH it EH LU Turn¢ Gray, N H. AIR, 
By Prof. HARLEY PAKK ER, F. RK. A.S. 
“Every one should read this little book.” — Atheneum, 
THE COLUMBIAN INKSTAND. 
Best one in existence. Price, $1.00, sent prepaid, 
Pamphlet free 
BOYD & KBBOT CO., % Warren St., New York. 








MACMILLAN & CO’S 
New Books. 





JUST READY. 


Professor Goldwin Smith’s New Book. 


Essays on Questions of 
the Day, 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. By 
SMITH, D.C.L., author of * 
Canadian Question,” ete. 


GOLDWIN 
Canada and the 
12mo, 32.25. 


The Same Author's Brilliant Work, 


The United States: 


An Qutline of Political History, 
1492-1871. 
THIRD EDITION just ready. With Map. 12mo 


Cloth. Price, $2.00. 


“It is a marvel of condensation and lucidity. In 


no other book is the same fleld covered so succinctly 
and well. '"—New York Sun. 


The Second Edition of Mr. Winter’s 
Biography of Edwin Booth. 


The Life and Art of Edwin 
Booth. 


By WILLIAM WINTER, 


Author of “Shakespeare's England,” 
the Stage,” etc. 
With 12 full-page portraits in character, repro- 
duced by E. Bierstadt, and other illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. Price, $2.25. 


“Shadows of 


“The work . isembellished with interesting 
and worthy illustrations. is clear ly and attractively 
yrinted, and is destined to take high rank in the 
ong catalogue of important biographies.'’~- Boston 
Journal, 


“A paloustaking and loving study.’’—Mail and Exr- 


press 
By the Same Author. 


SECOND ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 


Shakespeare’s England, 


Revised, 
Svo, 


By WILLIAM WINTER. 
illustrations. Crown 
edges, $2.00, 


with numerous 
cloth extra, gilt 


Letters lo Marco. 


. Marks, R.A. By GEORGE 
With illustrations by the au- 
extra crown &vo, $1.50. 

“Mr. Lesile . . . has done for these 
ties what Glibert White dif 
famous * Natural History.’ 
find this book a delight.” 


Being letters written to H.S 
D. LESLIB, R.A. 
thor. 

South coun- 

for Selborne in his 

The lover of nature will 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 





JUST PUBLISED: 


Seventy Years of Irish Life. 


Being the Recollections of W. R. LE FANU. 
crown 8vo, cloth gllt top, $1.75. 
“This delightful book. . . . It is long since we 
have seen a book so full of entertaining matter as the 
‘Seventy Years of Irish Life,” by W. R. Le Fanu. 
This volume is stuffed as full of anecdotes as a 
Christmas pudding is with plums.”—The Sun. 


One vol., 


A New Book by “Q.” 


The Delectable Duchy. 


Stories, Studies and Sketches. By A. T. QUILLER- 
Coucn, author of “ Noughts and Crosses,”’ “ The 
Haue Pavillons,”’ etc. 12mo, $1.00. In the Series 
of Macmillan’s Dollar Novels. ’ 


Ballads and Barrack-Room 
Ballads. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING.‘ {New Edition. With Addi- 
tions. 12mo, $1.25. Also in Ornamental silk, $1.50. 


The Humors of the Court, 
and Other Poets. 


By RoBERT BRIDGES, author of “ Prometheus, the 
Firegiver.”” 16mo, $1.25, 

*,* Also large-paper edition, limited to one hundred 
copies, of which fifty have been ordered for 
England. Price, $3.50. 


New Illustrated Catalogue of Christmas Books 
now ready, and may be had on application. 


Macmillan & Co., 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CRIA or pene 


Language and Literature, 18 highly recommence di by 
college professors and the press as “the best effort 
et made to assist the student of German and to 
Interest him in his pursuit.” [ts BRGINNER’s COR- 
NER furnishes every year acomplete and interesting 
course in German Grammar. #2 year. Single copies 





2cents P.O. Box 151, Manchester, N. H. 
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No Lisrary 
is Complete 


Without the Standard 
Reference Books. . . 
These comprise 
The New CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA, a compendium of 
universal knowledge, thoroughly up to 
date, unequalled by any other encyclope- 
dia, either in America or abroad, 

In ten volumes, 

Cloth, $30.00. 

Sheep, $40.00. 
Half Morocco, $45.00. 


LIPPINCOTT’S GAZET- 
TEER OF THE WORLD. Edition of 
1893, just issued. A complete pronounc- 
ing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary 
of the world, containing notices of over 
125,000 places, with recent and authentic 
information respecting the Countries, 
Islands, Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Towns, 
etc., in every portion of the globe. Inval- 
uable to the student, teacher, banker, 
merchant, journalist, and lawyer. 

One volume. Large 8vc, 
Sheep, $12.00. 
Halt Kussia, $15.00. 
Patent Index, 75 cents additional, 


LIPPINCOTT’S BIO- 
GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, siving 
memoirs of the eminent persons of all 
ages and countries, from which may be 
gathered a knowledge of the lives of those 
who have made the world’s history 


famous, 
One volume. Large 8vo. 


Sheep, $12.00 
Halt Russia, $15.00, 
Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


WORCESTER’S DICTION- 
ARY, the standard Dictionary of the 
English language, and so accepted by the 
great body of literary men. 

Large 4to. 
Sheep, $10.00. 
Half Russia, $12.0. 
Patent Index, 75 cents additional, 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSE!t LERS. 
Specimen pages of any of the above 
books sent free on application 
to the publishers. 

J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Publishers, Uooksellers, Stationers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





The Best 
Christmas Gift 


or the best addition to one’s own library is 
WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
The New 

“Unabridged.” | 
Ten years spent 

revising,100 editors 

| employed, andover 
| $300,000 expended. 


A Grand Educator 
Abreast of the Times 
A Library in Itself 
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Invaluable in the 
household, and to 
ZF” ihe teacher, profes- 
sional man, or self- 
educator. 
Sold by All Booksellers. 
G. & C. Merriam Co. ee 
Publishers, WEBSTER'S 
mig —. a INTERNATIONAL 
do not buy cheap photo- , 
Rane rept ints of ancient DICTIONARY 
editions, 
(a ~Send for free prospectus. 








~ New Gift Books. 


MELODY. By LAURA E, RICHARDS. 


The thousands of readers who value the tender 
pathos of * CapTraAiIn JANUARY,” will welcome this 
simple and lovely story,as a further development of 
a remarkable sympathy with all that is noble and 
beautiful in humay nature. lémo,cloth, unique style, 
SU cents. 


CAPTAIN JANUARY. 50th Thousand. 
By LAURA E. RICHARDS, l6mo, 5) cents. Holiday 


edition, illustrated, $1.25. 


WHEN I WAS YOUR AGE. 


By LAuRA E. RICHARDS, author of “ Captain 
January,’ etc. A series of papers which has already 
delighted the many readers of St. Nicholas. The 
title most happily iutroduces the charming home life 
of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. during the childhood of 
the author. 4to, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


LE FONTAINE’S FABLES. 


(Exquisite Series.) EDITION JOUAUST. These charm- 
ing little classics are now offered in a most artistic 
edition. They are iilustrated with 13 dainty etchings 
by the great French etcher, Le Rat, from designs by 
E., Adam. 2 vols.,16mo,.cloth, gilt tops, #3.00. 





Uniform with above. 


VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 2 vols., $3.00. 
PAUL AND VIRGINIA, 1 vol., $1.50. 


RUY BLAS. 


By VIicToR HuGo. This edition of the great drama 
is embellished with etchings by the great Paris etch- 
er, Champollion, from drawings by the equally great 
painter, Adrien Moreau. Limited to 500 numbered 
copies. 4to, cloth, gilt tops, $5.00. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or sent postpaid by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston 


“The Little Minister’ 


made J. M. Barrie, its author, a household 


name. 














Marion Crawford. 


He will tell the romantic story of 


“My Boyhood in Scotland ;” 
and Marion Crawford will 
give a picturesque sketch of 
his own eventful “Boyhood 
in Rome;”—both in the 











J. M. Barrie. 


delightful series of articles on the Boyhoods 
of Modern Authors, to appear next year in 


The Youth's 


Companion. 


The Programme next year is brighter thanever. “SWEET CHARITY,” a beautiful picture of Colonial times, 


in colors, 144% x 21 inches in size, presented to all New (or Renewing) Subscribers. 


All New Subscribers sending 


$1.75 now, get THE COMPANION FREE to Jar. 1, and a full year from that date. Sample copies free. Boston, Mass. 


SCENES AND SCENERY. OF THE HOLY LANDS. 
TWO HUNDRED MAGNIFICENT PHOTOGRAVURES representing the most conspicuous Bible Lands 


and Bible Scenes as they appear to-day, chronologically arranged. Taken during seven years’ residence in 


the Holy Land by the celebrated Oriental artist, ADRIAN BONFILS. 


(Prospectuses sent free upon application.) 
CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO, 67 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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In addition to the present features, The Sunday School 
Times will publish during 1894 a series of articles from eminent 
scholars on the freshest phases of Biblical research in the East, 
and a series on the results and wisest methods of foreign mis- 
sionary work. Frequent mention will be made of new books 


trations helpful in lesson-study will appear from time to time. 


y 


Each week’s paper will contain notes on the International 


lessons from Drs. Geikie, 


McLaren, and Canon ‘Tristram, of 


England ; Professor Beecher, Bishop Warren, H. Clay Trumbull, 
Dr. Schauffler, Faith Latimer, and Julia E. Peck. 
rhis is a sixteen-page weekly paper, going already to more 


than 150,000 subscribers. 


A high standard of excellence and an 


invitingly low price make this wide circulation possible. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES.—5O cents a year in clubs of five or more to one address ; $1.00 in clubs 


of two or more to separate addresses 


One free copy with every ten paid for in a club of either kind, 


$1.50 single copies. ‘To ministers, missionaries, and theological students, $1.00. Sample copies free. 


' JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| ¢ suitable for the Sunday-school library, while maps and other illus- 
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Wotable Books for Doliday Time. 





The Busy Man’s Bible, by GEORGE 
W. CABLE. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


An admirable, spirited, earnest ap- 
peal for Bible study on the part of busy, 
practical people; a most helpful vol- 
ume. 

We wish that the book could be handed 
about among the Bible-class teachers in 
every Sunday school in our land.—Zhe 
Golden Rule, 


motherhood. 





Science and Prayer, by Rev. W. W. 


_ The question of the relation of science and the fundamental doctrines of re- 
ligion is treated in a calm, fair, and scholarly manner. 


THREE BOOKS BY BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT. 
To Old Bethlehem. Parchment, 30 cents; five or more, 25 cents each. 


An account of a visit to Bethlehem, and a charming essay on the subject of 
Christmas. Handsomely printed and illustrated. 


My Mother: An Appreciation. Parchment, 35c; five or more, 30c each. 
An exquisite tribute to a good woman and to the power and opportunities of 


In Search of His Grave. Parchment, 30 cents ; five or more, 25 cents each. 


A handsome little volume, in which the author describes the various sites 
assigned to the crucifixion and explains the latest theories and explorations. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers or sent, postpaid, on recei, pt of price by the publishers, 


FLOOD & VINCENT, 


The Chautauqua.Century Press, 


The Story of Gottlieb, by Pres. W- 
F. WARREN, of Boston Univer- 
sity. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents, 

An inspiring tale of a young man’s 
struggle after truth. 
It is astrong book strong in its simplic- 


ity, its truthfulness, in the impression it 
makes.— Presbyterian Observer. 


KINSLEY. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 





MEADVILLE, PA. 











“For the enlightened owners of gardens and wood- 
lands this journal is invaluable.”—New York Tri- 
bune. . 


MRT OR He Une 
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A beautifully illustrated journal of Hor- 
ticulture, Landscape Art and Forestry, 
filled every week with fresh, entertaining, 
practical and accurate information for all 
who love nature or tuke an interest in 
flowers, shrubs and trees. Its writers are 
the foremost American and European 
authorities, and the editorial and leading 
articles constitute the best literature of 
the time on all subjects within the scope 
of the paper. 


“ The foremost journal of its class.”— Boston Herald. 


“A delightful weekly companion.” — Harper's 
Weekly. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY, $4.00 A YEAR. 


Specimen copy free on application. 


Garden and Forest Publishing Co., 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, New York. 
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360,000 Donte the bition of aly other 





MACAZINE IN THE WORLD IS THAT FOR DECEMBER OF 








HOPKINSON 


respectfu 





PAUL BOURGET, 


ROBERT GRANT, 


ILLUSTRATED BY HOPKINSON SMITH, KEMBLE, HARRY F. 
HENCKEL, DAN BEARD, REINHART 


The December Cosmopolitan contains what is believed to be the only unpublished 
story by GUY MAUPASSANT, Illustrated by VIERGE, 


**send us a Hundred Tons of Magazines.”’ 
given, so long in advance of pulceree. for any magazine is as follows:—"* NEW 
1893. Publisher er. 
sent us, age send as follo vs: 

ly, THE AMERICAN NEW 


Nearly 200 Illustrations. Double the Edition zine im the Worta. 


‘© AFTER THE WORLDS FAIR,’ — 


HE COSMOPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE 


The First Edition tor 


DECEMBER 


ws 18 360,000 COPIES, 


ON ALL 
NEWS- STANDS. 


Price, 


15 


CENTS. 7 


of any other Maga- 


— ——_--—-— — BY -—— ---—--——~ 


SMITH, 


Dear $ 


MARK TWAIN, 
JOHN J. INGALLS, 
LYMAN J. GAGE, 


WM. DEAN HOWELLS 
ARTHUR S. HARDY, 
and others. 
INN, F. O, SMALL, 
AND REMINGTON. 


—The largest News Company order ever 


YORK, November 9, 


Sir: Of the 200,000 copies ot December number to be 
a gh copies regalar 


edition, 27,250 copies R.R. edition. Yours 


If you are inthe country where you cannot conveniently purchase from the news-stands, 
Begin Your Subscription with the December Cosmopolitan. $1.50 a Year, 75c. 6 Months. 


REMIT BY CHECK OR POST-OFFICE ORDER 


THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 6th Ave. and 11th St., New York. 
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A’ TENTION is called to the follow ing, among 
many new subjects, just issued : 
BREAKING HOME TIES 

A photegravure after the painting by THOMAS 

HOVENDEN, 

“The most important of Mr. Klackner’s publica- 
tions of the season is unquestionably the large photo- 
gravure after the picture of Thomas Hovenden, en- 
| titled ** breaking Home Ties.”’ The original pone oe 

| is well known from its exhibition here and in Chi- 
cago, and may easily be ranked as one of the most 

| popular and successful works of an episodic charac- 

| ter which have been produced in this country.—From 
The Collector. 


CHAR LR SU CE 

| (SELLIN The PA ERAITS OF HIS ANCES- 
| TORS). 4 Photogravure after 8S. LEWIN. This 
| 


Picture represents a scene from Sheridan's cele- 
brated comedy “The School for Scandal.’ The 
conversation is between Charles Surface, who de- 
sires to dispose of the portraits of his ancestors, 
and Sir Oliver, 

ON THE BEST OF TERMS 

| Etched by FE. ABor, after NINA HARDY. 

| FRIENDLY € on PETITORS. 

e a. - og by JULES JACQUET, after A. A. LESREL. 

AT WESTMINSTER, 

wi ® etching by H. CRICKMORE, 
ane anny. others in all branches of Art—LAND- 
IGURE, MARINE, SVORTING, Etc., Etc. 
A_large selection of WATER COL- 

ORS, by the most distinguished artists, 

native and foreign, and a choice collection 

of MODERN OLL PAINTINGS, an inspection 
of which is cordially invited. 


Klackner’s Portfolios & Stands. 


Stands made of Ash, Oak, Cherry, Mahogany,or any 
other wood, Special designs made to order. Portfol- 





' josin Linen and half-bound in Morocco, in all sizes. 


C. KLACKNER, 5 East 17th St., N.Y. 
Or, Art Dealers in all he Principal Cities throughout 
t st tes. 
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PULPITS 
COMMUNION 
TABLES 
FONTS 
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Christmas. 





| SaETNAS ~ 
1 MEMORIALS 


Sei solicited for 
work desired to be placed this 
Inspection is in- 
vited of our large stock of 
newly designed work especial- 
ly made for the present season. 

Send for illustrated handbook. 


© KR: IcAMB 


59 CARMINE ST. 


NEW YORK 





HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS. 


CHEAPEST BOOK STORE IN THE WORLD. 


265,672 Holiday and Juvenile Books AT YOUR PRICE. 
354,672 English and American Books AT OUR PRICE. 







148,782 Bibles, Prayer Books, &c., AT ANY PRICE. 


GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 


81 CHAMBERS ST., 


Third Door West of City 
Hall Park, NEW,YORK,CI''Y. 








STAINED 
GLASS 
WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL 
TABLETS 


A New Geographical Encyclopedia. 
RAND, McNALLY & C0.’S 


NEW ENLARGED 


Indexed Atlas of the World. 


Thisis not simply a revised atlas, but 
an entirely new work. 

The size is wearly double that of the 
— Indexed Atlas of the World. 

It is the latest, largest, most reliable, and 
the most accurate work of the kind pub- 
lished. 

Itis a reference work upon subjects. a 
popular history of the countries and great 
cities of the Universe, a digest of the laws 
of nations, and a panorama of the world, 
presented to the mind through the eye. 


“It has been prepared with the greatest care and 

ee and from authentic sources.’’-—New York 

times 

‘For the best maps of certain kinds we have hith- 
erto had to go abroad, but it is not too much to say, 
with this folio before us, that for the ¢ ompletest gen- 
eral atlas and geographical encyclopedia in a single 
volume, the world econ to an American pub- 
lisher.’—New York Tribu 

“The information which ‘this w ty volume con- 
tainsis very full and complete. The indices to the 
maps are also highly useful. The coloring is gener- 
ally more tasteful than in our English maps.’’—Lon- 
don Times. 

“The maps,diagrams, poncons _— sare beautiful 

y drawn,and are the most explicit we have ever seen, 

tne atlas, indeed, isan ideal one, for it is all that an 
atlas should be, It is impossible to speak too highly 
of this atlas, and we bring it to the notice of our 
readers with’ very great pleasure.”—The Financial 
Standard and Imperial £ Post, London, England, 





Sample pages mailed on receipt of one twocentstamp. 
RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
61 E. Ninth St. (near Broadway), N. Y. City. 
OUR _— BOOK 


Christmas Entertainments 


Original! Acceptable! Delightful! 
Pantomimes, Tableausc, Recitations, Mu- 
sic, onlu 30 cents, 

ADDRESS The Preston Publishing Co., 

149 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Fruits 
Flowers ? 
Vegetables 
Do you own Land? 


If WILL 

YOU and shrub planting, fruit, flow 

erand veyetable raising, and 

WE LL thus secure the invaluable 

help, and the best information 

given inthe clearest manner, so that the veriest 
novice can thoroughly understand 


IF SO, 
To take a paper that gives its 
entire attention to gardening, 
home grounds, the lawn, tree 


OUR INQUIRY DEPARTMENT (a Free Bureau 


of Information) open to all subscribers. 


AMERICAN GARDENING 


(FULLY ILLUSTRATED) 
TELLS And more. It has a staff of special- 
ists in ‘all the branches of horticul- 
ALL ture, devoted to its service, and it 


is impossible for any one interested 
THIS to consult its pages without yather- 

ing knowledye ten-fold worth its 
cost. $1.00 a year for 24 numbers. Sample 
copy free, Address 


AMERICAN GARDENING, 170 Fulton St., N.Y. 
PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


FINE PICTURES 
At Moderate Prices. 

High-class etchings and engravings, of 
permanent value, for home decoration, or 
Holiday and Wedding presents; costing 
from $6 upward, suitably framed. Descrip 
tive Catalogue, with 50 illustrations, mailed 
on receipt of 5 two-cent stamps. 

FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 

Paris, Chicago, and 20 East 16th St., N.Y. 








DEMPSEY & CARROLL 


CORRECT STYLES 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HIGH GRADE STATIONERY 
IMPORTED NOVELTIES 
LEATHER GOODS 


UNION SQUARE 





36 EAST 141 STREET NEW YORK 








EDISON PHONOGRAPHS POLYPHONE MUSIC BOXES. 


LANTERNS WANTED ANS,o8, FAYE 


HARBACH & CO, 809 Filbert St. Phila. Pa. 








_ WANTED. © 





A RETIRED CLERGYMAN, or one whocan 
devote part of his time tosp°cial work, may hear of 
congenial and profitable employment for the — and 
winter by addressing WORLD'S PARLI AME NT OF 
RELIGIONS, Box 32, Station D, New York ( ‘ity . 


MUSIC, 


JU NIORC HRIST! AN ENDE AVOR SONGS 
By IRA D) SANKEY, J. WILLIS BAER & WM. SHAW. 
25 per 100, Se. per Copy extra by Post. 








THE 


UNITED SOC. of CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, Boston.Mass, 
THE BIGLow & MAIN Co., 


New York and (hicaeo, 


THE BLESSED BABE. 
GOLDEN BELLS. 
GLORY IN THE HIGHEST. 
CHRISTMAS JOY. 


The above are our newest Christmas 
Services, containing Music, Recitations, 
Responsive Readings, ete.—each a Gem. 
Price, 5 cts each, 50 cts per doz., mailed, 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 10¢. 
John J. Hood, Aa DAS 
TUES ETE 2 


SI asi 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS for 1893 
songs and sh rt readings. 16 pages 
sinyle copy by 














Contains new 
Price 5 cents per 


JESUS THE NAZARENE, by P F.C impigtio, A fine 
Christmas Service of Song and Re ngs for the Sunday- 
School, Price 5 cents a single co “A. b 2 et 

OTHER CHRISTMAS SERVICES 
of the same nature are :— ‘The Gift of G nd,"* 2 old, prankin: 
cense and Myrrh,” * “Chris stmas Joy Bells . *No ei,” 


Will to Men, 
hem,."’ Price 
AiiT J 


Seer abo Sadaaitg "The Chest of Bethle 
single mail 


r 
Nia MISSION, by Win. "ee, s, with addi 










tional songs by R. Murray. This is a beautiful new cant i 
that is sure to pl ag ise the children of the Sunday-Sche 
full of bright and pleasing music and is not at all nih ult Pr 
preparation. Price 30 cents per single copy by mai 
OTHER CHRISTMAS CANTATAS 

are‘A Jolly c oe stmas,"’, One Christmas Eve,"’ “A Christ 
mas Vision,"" * “brag enter thao Santa Claus & Cc 

‘Judge Santa Claus ching Kriss Kringle “Santa 
Claus’ Mistake," “The Waifs Christmas." | Price of each 


‘Under the Palms" and “The 
or Christmas, though not de 
Price yo cts “Allof the above 
1, but in the fine work entitled 

Bethlehem" by Re sae ey, adults will find some 
thing worthy of their best efforts. Price so cents by mai! 

AC HRIST MAS WAZAAIR, by Mrs. N. Richey and J 
R, Murray This is a new and pleasing entertainment which 
is neither a cantata or exercise but has the characteristics of 
rie It is very ¢ ju emg ss no doubt meet with much 

ive Pr er loge co 

CHRISTMAS. REVERIE Eby W. L. Ma 


other entertainment which has met with much su 


cents per single copy by mail 

Choicest Gift” are also suital 

signed especially for the pury 

cantatas are inten led tor chil 
, & 








. 
on is an 
s and ap 







«by Ma ary B Bre 0ks and 

sof t life of our Lord 
re a ulings and ex 

rice 20 cents pe 

ecember number of the eM iene! veh VisiTOR” 

will contain anthems for Chris tmas and will bea very useful 


number in that « lire: tion Pric its per copy by mail 
Catalogue of Christmas Music vairat cf I free on application, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI — NEW YORK — CHICAGO, 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New atyles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 
X-Mas Music 


(Anthem.) Warren, 30 
cents. Christ Child. SoloinC or A flat. Van- 
dewater, 40 cents Sing, O Heavens (full an- 
them) B flat. Williams, 30 cents. And There 
Were Shepherds, (C) Sop. and Ten, Solos and 





ep 
veautife ul ve 





The Morning Star. 


Cho. Crowe, 30 cents. Carol, Brothers, Carol 
(G) Sop. Solo and Cho. Crowe, 15 cents. Ade- 
ration. Sop. or Ten. Solo (A). Shelley, 25 cents. 


Adoration. Alto or Bass Solo (E). Shelley, 25 


cents. Carol, Cargl Christians. EF flat, solo, 
Duet and Cho. Dressler, 12 cents. Christmas 
Morning. (G) Sop. or Ten. Solo. Wilkinson, 4 
cents The Angel Choir. (D) Mezzo or Bar. 
solo. Nevin, 0 cents. 

New Carols by Marsh, Danks, Yarneley, Backus, 
Carmiencke, and others, 5 cents each. Carol Annual 
No. 29 (Grace Collection), various authors, 5 cents. 


Carol Annual No, 3, various authors, 5 cents. 

Lamb of God (Sunday-school service), No. Wl, 
Danks, 5 cents 

Any of the above sent on selection if desired, 

Send for our list of Christmas Novelties (tree). 


WM. A.POND & CO. 


25 Union Square, New York. 


Grand, Upright and Square, 
Moderate Prices, 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


5th Ave.,cor.16th St.. N.Y. 


_EDUCATION. 
EDUCATION, Te-citert,of,e ah, class 


lar price $5.10 a year) will be sent for a year for #2.0010 
anew subscriber. Is Education in your city or jyillage 
library ? Is it in your Reading Rooms? We wil] send 
Bducation and the Reriew of Reviews to a new sub- 
scriber for $4.10; or Education and Harper's Magazine 
ior $5.0. Send 12 cents for a sample copy. Address 
KASSON & PALMER. 50 Bromfieli St. Boston, Mass, 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post paid, for $1.00. 






















PAL DR Oe Be ORM 


24 (1660) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Familiar Letters of Sir Walter 
Scott. 


With a fine Steel Portrait of Scott and an 
Autographic Plan of Abbotsford. 2 vols. 
8vo, $6.00. 

These Letters antedate Scott’s Journal 
recently published. They are full of inter- 
est, and the fact that they are written to 
intimate friends lends them a familiar tone 
and a playfulness altogether delightful. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 


New Handy-Volume Edition. Complete 
fa five volumes, l6mo, printed from beau- 
tiful large tvpe, on opaque paper, bound 
in a simple but very attractive style, and 
put up in acloth box, #6.25; half calf, ex- 
tra. gilt top, $12.00; full morocco, flexible, 
in fine leather box, $12.00; full calf, flexi- 
ble, in leather box, $16.00. 


The Growth and Influence of 
Classical Greek Poetry. 


A book of unusual value and literary 
charm. By R. C. JEBB, Regius Professor 
of Greek in the University of Cambridge, 
author of ‘‘ Attic Orators,’”’ etc. Crown 
8vo, $1 50. 


Poems. 


By THom AS | , nana PARSONS. 12mo, 

gilt top, $1.2 

A book of av value, which is sure 
to be more prized the better it is known. 


Translation of Dante. 


A wonderfully poetic translation of nearly 
all of the Divine Comedy, by Dr. PAr- 
sons. With an Introduction by Prof. 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, and a_ Biblio 
graphical Sketch by LOUISE IMOGEN GUI- 
NEY. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 


Complete in an entirely new Cambridge 
Edition. With a Biographical Sketch, 
Notes, Index to First Lines, a Portrait, 
and an Engraving of Longfellow’s Cam- 
bridge home. Printed from new plates, 
large type, on Opaque paper, attractively 
bound, - Crown &vo, gilt top, $2.00; half 
calf, gilt’ top, $3.50; tree calf, $5.50; full 
levant, $5.50. 


Photography Indoors and Out. 


A most helpful and convenient manual 
for Amateur Photographers. By ALEX- 
ANDER BLACK. With illustrations. 16mo, 
$1.25. 


Mr. Fish 
Claims. 


A Chapter in Diplomatic History. 

C. BANCROFT DAVIS. 8vo, 75 cents. 

Mr. Davis has had long and intimate con- 
nection with the State Department, and his 
discussion of this subject is very full and 
based on thorough acquaintance with it in 
all its political and personal relations and 
isavaluable contribution to our diplomatic 
history. 


and the Alabama 


By J. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


SAVE MONE EY ° Subse vibe ‘for your “Pe riodicala 
(new and renewals) at Club Rates. Any Periodical 
American or Foreign, furnisned below Publishers? 
prices an rally. ¢ ianeene on ap wy 

U AL SUBSCRIPT MPANY, 
28 South Sth St.. Piiindelphin. Pa. 


& 
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Rev. Dr. Miller's Books. 


SILENT on IES: 


“he Bible Fnto 
i 4, —y cloth, white 
ack, gilt 00; 
white and gold Pp ft: 
$0. levant morocco, 


reading 


“DEAR DR. MILLER: 
I have just laid down 
your yolume ‘Silent 
‘Times,’ having read it 
through during the last 
few weeks with ever in- 
creasing delight. And 
when one gives us — 
his pen such peculiar 
pleasure, it seems prop- 
er to return thanks ; so, 
though unknown to you, I feel that I cannotlay aside 
‘Silent Times’ without thanking you with all my 
heart for the rich spiritual enjoyment which I have 
received in it# pe rusal.”’—Eatract from a letter from 
the late Bishop Stevens. 


MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE. A book to 
stimulate the reader to earnest and worthy living. 
limo, cloth, white back, gilt top, #1.00; white and 
gold, full gilt, $1.25; levant morocco, $2.50. 

“Rarely have we read a book of more practical 
value.”— Boston Home Journal, 

* Admirably apenas to the needs of the young, tts 
reading cannot fail to be of benefit in every home.” 

Journal of Education. 


THE EVERY DAY OF LIFE, Dedicated to 
those who want to grow bette iémo, loth, } 
back, gilt top, $1.00; white and a fall gilt, 3. 8, 
levant morocco, $2. 50. 

“A strong, religious faith—honest and manly in 
tone—pervades the book.”’—The Beacon. 
“A most helpful volume.”— Boston Daily Traveller, 


GLIMPSES THROUGH LIFE’S  WIN- 
DOWS. Selections from Dr. Miller's writ- 
ings arranged by Evalena {. Fryer. 
mental binding, with portrait, 75 cents. 
“Not a page which does not suggest a thought 

which gives an impulse to a truer, better, richer, 

holer life.” — Boston Traveller, 


18mo, orna- 


BOOKLETS. 
GIRLS: FAULTS AND IDEALS. Orna- 
mental white binding, 35 cents. 


“Short, sensible, practical, devout and interest- 
ang: " -Congregationa ist. 


* We recommend every girl to get a copy, or every 
oom r for her young daughters,”—Advocate and 
Guardian, 


YOUNG MEN: FAULTS AND IDEALS. 
Ornamental white binding, 35 cents. 


“Thoroushly bright, readable and suggestive.”’- 
New York Observer, 


“The volume, chong small, is one of great value: 
and should bein the hands of every young man,’’— 
Morning Star. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 


The 
Home 
Newspaper 


OF 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Is THE 


BOSTON DAILY TRAVELLER 


It is clean, instructive, interesting and full of news, 

It is _ only Temperance daily puvlished in New 
En, 

oe want it in your house for yourself and your 
family. 
Datly ‘Traveller : 





G 
Weekly Traveller.. 
Monthly in pre 


Traveller Publishing Company, 


31 STATE STREET, 
ROSTON, MASS, 





ae ws 


** Books,"’ 


GYPSYING BEYOND THE 
FROM ENGLISH FIELDS 
TO SALERNO SHORES. 


By Wituiam Bement Len. 2 vols., 16mo, with 
eighteen full-page pigs illustrations, 
daintily bound in cloth, In a box, $4.00 
‘The author travelied leisurely throughs Eng 

t land, into Wales, Scotland, Germany, and Switz- 

erland, and thence passed on through Holland, 

k France, and Russia, to Italy. 


SEA, 


and art and “ things”’ more than people. 


saw and what he did. ‘The whole work is in sharp 
contrast to the conventional book of travel. 


ACROSS FRANCE IN A CARAVAN. 
i By the author of “A Day of My 
Life at Egon.” 
An Account oF A JouRNEY FROM BorpkAux 
TO GENOA, TAKEN IN THE WINTER OF 1889-90. 


lace, after sketches by the author. 1 vol., 8vo, 
in ornamental covers, $4.5 


throws an air of charm over the recital of facts 
more or less interesting in themselves. ‘he author 
travelled from Bordeaux to Genoa in the * Escargot,” 
—a caravan or covered wagon. His wife went with 
him, also his collie, James, who was not by any 
means the least important member of the company; 
and all through the south of France and along the 
Mediterranean coast they led the blithest of lives, 
never permitting any mishap to ruffle their serenity. 


The Highway of Letters [Fleet Street, Lon- 


steps. By Thomas ARCHER. 
profusely illustrated, cloth, $2.00. 
o. author who gathers the history of a thorough- 
fare so ancient, honorable, and literary as Flee 
Street in London, deserves the thanks of every 


garden of delights to the antiquary, and of great 


history and literature. ‘Ihe abundant and apt illus- 
trations add greatly to the value of the volume. 





ees aes 


writes Mr. Longfellow in his diary, *‘are the cheapest of all our pleasures.” 


‘A. D. F. Randolph & Company anc). 


fe shows himself a | 
1 careful and thoughtful observer, who studies Nature | 
He hasa | 
sympathetic method in his sight, and a rare faculty | 
of transferring to the reader a picture ot what he | 


With a map and fifty illustrations by John Wal- | 


One of those unaffected iii: of mild ad- | 
venture in which an inexhaustible fund of spirits | 


! collection of her complete poems will be welcomed 


don), and its Echoes of Famous Foot- | 
Small Svo, | 


scholar and traveller. The book is a veritable | 


interest to every reader and student of English | 


| 


Sold by booksellers, or sent by mail by the publishers on receipt of price. 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. (Inc.), 182 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


| Pictured Palestine. 
| 


| toms, to elucidate hundreds of passages of Scrip- 


| Secotland’s Free Church. 


SSE EE 


By James New, M.A 
With eighty illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 
Dr. Neil, who has already published volumes 
on the Holy Land, in this book seeks, by pictorial 
illustrations of costume and of manners and cus- 


ture. In this way emphasis is given to the text, and 
a new light thrown on the subject treated. 


An Historical Ret- 
rospect and Memorial of the Disruption, witha 
Summary of Free Church Progress and Finance. 
1843-93. By Joun Bucnuanan Rytry and 
Joun M. McCanpuisu. Small 4to, beautifully 
printed, $2.50. 

The origin of the Free Church is among the 
most stirring events of religious history in afl 1 the 
world. ‘The work is beautifully printed, and con- 
tains the etched portrait of Dr. Chalmers, a reduced 
copy of Lorrimer’s celebrated picture of an ordina- 
tion of elders in the Scottish Kirk, and six other 
full-page illustrations, 


Poems of May Riley Smith. Sometime 
AND OTHER Poems. CRADLE AND ARMCHAIR. 
2 vols., 16mo, ornamental cloth, in box, $2.50. 
Sold separately, $1.25 each, 
No fugitive poem of late years has won a wider 
reputation than the author’s ‘Sometime.’ This 


by a multitude of readers. 


Historical Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey. By Artuur Penruyn STANLEY, 
D.D., late Dean of Westminster and formerly 
Canon of Canterbury. Thirteen full-page pho- 
togravure illustrations after Railton’s etchings, 
and numerous smaller illustrations, 2 vols., 
8vo, in ornamental cloth, Italian style, $7.50; 
half calf, gilt top, $12.50. A new reissue. 


Historical Memorials of Canterbury. By 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., late Dean 
of Westminster, formerly Canon of Canterbury. 
A new illustrated edition, uniform in size and 
binding with ‘“ Historical Memorials of West- 
minster Abbey.” Six full-page etchings and 
thirteen full-page photographs of the cathedral 
and interior. 1 vol., cloth, Italian style, $6.50; 
half calf, $9.00. 











Financial. 


THE TARIFF STRUGGLE. 


THE House Committee, in advance of 
the meeting of Congress, has given to the 
public the new tariff bill proposed to be 
introduced. This Wilson bill in impor- 
tant articles makes radical changes from 
the duties imposed under the existing 
McKivley Law. 4 discussion of the new 
measure from a political point of view 
will be found in other columns of this 
paper. It is proper, however, for this 
department to callattention to that aspect 
of the subject which particularly concerns 
the general financial situation. 

It is a matter of general regret among 
business people that in our tariff legisla- 
tion we seem to have lost sight of any- 
thing stable. Experience has taught us 
that both the capitalist and the merchant 
dread nothing so much as uncertainty. 
If business men can know just what to 
expect, tho it may be unfortunate news 
to them, they will as best they may ar- 
range to prepare their trading or manu- 
facturing on the new basis. But if they 
are unable even to guess what the new 
standard of value is to be, it is practically 
out of the question for them to go on 
with their business. Under modern con- 
ditions goods are and must be made up 
months ahead of consumption. The fac- 
tories must be set at work long ahead of 
the time when the buyers begin to in- 
quire for the goods at the retail stores. 
When in addition to this it is recollected 
that in the wholesale trade often the 
fraction of a cent means the gain or loss 
of the whole profit, it is clear that fluc- 
tuations in the prices caused by possibly 
severe changés in the basis of values 
through alterations in customs duties, 
make calculations for the future impossi- 
ble. No manufacturer will take such 
chances, nor willthe wholesale customer 
order more than enough to supply the 
hand-to-mouth demand. While such a 
state of things continues, trade must re- 
main dull and employés find work not 
easy to obtain. 

Now, whatever the political or eco- 
nomic merits or demerits of the Wilson 
proposition considered politically may be, 
it is not hard to read a part of the future 
of the bill, As before stated, the changes 
from the existing law are in many 
instances radical. Things have shaped 
themselves to the existing statutes, and 
sweeping changes will lead us no one 
knows whither. It is not in the nature of 
man to welcome uncertainty. This very 
radicalism of the Wilson bill renders its 
passage through the Senate doubtful. It 
may be altered and realtered before final 
passage, while it is not impossible, if no 
agreement at all is to be had between the 
Senate and the House, that the whole 
matter may go over for this session. Of 
course this latter is only remotely possible, 
but the possibility adds to the uncertainty. 
It would be better for the country if it 
could know and know at once what to 
expect. 

But by making such heavy reductions the 
House Committee have rendered a quick 
settlement out of the question. General 
Hancock, when a Presidential candidate, 
said that the tariff was a local issue, and 
was well laughed atfor the remark. Yet 
he uttered a political truth. The Demo- 
crats have a small majority in the 
Senate, but the Wilson billis certain to 
alienate enough Senators to stop its pas- 
sage in its present shape. The Senators 
from Alabama and Louisiana, for exam- 
ple, are expected to oppose the proposi- 
tion, the one State beeause of its mineral 
wealth and the other because cane sugar 
is cavalierly treated. What the compro- 
mise willbe, if any, noonecan tell. Thus 
it may come about that the lack of conserv- 
atism displayed by the House, may delay 
the passage of any tariff bill at all, leav- 
ing the threat of such a measure hanging 
over the industrial revival throughout the 
country. A proposition to make reason- 
able changes in the existing duties would 
have had far greater chances for im- 
mediate enactment, would have relieved 
the uncertainty of business at once, and 
have greatly helped the recovery from the 





recent depression, for which all are look- 
ing. 

It is one of the cardinal maxims of the 
art of government that changes in gen- 
eral policy should be made slowly and 
with gradual steps. But instead of such 
a procedure we find the very reverse, 
Should the Wilson bill become law we 
may find the next Congress in the hands 
of the opposite party, who might proceed 
to re-enact the McKinley Law. Thus the 
policy of the United States would resemble 
the children’s game of see-saw. It may 
be good politics but it is bad business. It 
is therefore to be regretted that the pres- 
ent proposition should have given counte- 
nance to such a possibility by attempting 
to reverse to so great an extent the exist- 
ing policy. 

Gentlemen of Congress, the business 
men of the country do not wish to wait 
indefinitely for knowledge of the new du- 
ties, upon which their own plans must de- 
pend. If you must amend the present 
law, let an agreement on some reasonable 
amount of reduction be made between the 
Houses, and thus have the matter settled 
early. Do not let us have a repetition of 
the silver controversy, prolonged until the 
season’s trade was lost to us. The Demo- 
cratic Party is in possession; let it be 
known at once just what business men 
may expect. As before remarked, the 
great changes contemplated point to de- 
lay. Moderation and certainty in this 
matter are ullimportant. Why cannot we 
have both? And how long will the people 
permit such radical and frequent inter- 
ferences with our maine prosperity ¢ 





STATE BANKS, 


WE print this week the quarterly state- 
ments of a number of the State Banks do- 
ing business in this city, and believe they 
will attract more than usual attention, 
The banks of this city are rightly looked 
upon as the ablest managed financial in- 
stitutions in the country. A summary of 
the more important items is given here- 
with. 

BANK OF AMERICA. 
Capital stock 
Surplus ..... 


Undivided profits.. 
Deposits 


3,(.00,000 
1,500,000 
920,918 
23,207,809 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 

Capital stock 
Undivided profits............-...- 
DREN NIENS crore saber es cies eecives¥nins 


100,000 
260,561 
1,179,765 


MOUNT MORRIS BANK, 
Capital stock. 
ee Se er er 
Undivided profits.............. ; 
SUININS Sos acases as uneekkewaneis 


250,000 
300,000 
52,839 
2,102,745 
; MURRAY HILL BANK. 
Capital stock 
SULPIUB........-sccceccesccsccsere 
Undivided profits................ 
Deposits.... 


100,000 
300,000 
129, "425 
1 503, T52 


ORIENTAL 
Capital stock 
Surplus......... 
Undivided profits................ 
Deposits............. ST aso No 


BANK. 
300,000 
300,000 
140,835 
1,947,811 


BANK OF THE METROPOLIS. 
Capital stock 
Surplus eoeRCGer ns okioneecensecsins 
Undivided _— SS SG oo ee 
Deposits. . 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


THE only new factor in the business 
situation the past week was the publica- 
tion of the ofticial text of the Tariff Bill. 
concerning which almost countless 
rumors have been in circulation for two 
months, with the effect of restricting 
operations in nearly every branch of 
trade. Some of the propositions of the 
bill as submitted are viewed with con- 
cern by certain business interests, and it 
is likely to be some time before trade 
affairs assume their normal condition ; 
but it may be fairly said that there is a 
pronounced feeling of relief now that the 
uncertainty, at least, is out of the way. 
There is a clear road at last for manufac- 
turers to increase production to supply the 
threatened scarcity of supplies in some 
directions. In other quarters operations 
must be further curtailed until Congress 
finally passes upon some of the radical 
provisions of the bill. Particularly in 
the wool industry operators are anxiously 
awaiting the outcome of the movement 
looking to the introduction of a cloture 
measure in the Senate, where the tariff 
fight is certain to be bitter. The Thanks- 
giving holiday cut sharply into the busi- 
ness week, as a midweek holiday always 
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will. This will be made clear from the 
showing of bank clearings for the week, 
which were 17% less than the week pre- 
vious and fully 48% less than during the 
corresponding week a year ago, which, 
however, did not include the Thanksgiv- 
ing holiday. Bank clearings of the coun- 
try for the month of November were 1.7% 
heavier than those of October, showing a 
gradual recovery from the strain of the 
panic, which culminated in August be- 
fore the repeal of the Sherman Law; 
but they were 25¢ smaller than 
in November of last year, which is 
not a surprising loss when all the 
disturbing conditions are taken into the 
account. Total clearings for November, 
however, were smaller than in any month 
since February, 1891, with the exception 
of the late summer and autumn months 
when small totals are always shown. 
Reports from interior points regarding 
general trade conditions were not of a 
particularly encouraging nature, most of 
them referring to the tariff discussion as 
a cause of decided uncertainty. In the 
Eastern centers, particularly, there is not 
the activity, either wholesale or retail, 
customary at the beginning of the holiday 
season, altho a hopeful tone generally 
obtains. The wool market reacted from 
the improvement of the previous week. 
Cotton manufacturers are running on 
a time basis merely sufficient to 
enable them to meet the present 
hand-to-mouth demands for consumption, 
but the New York dry goods market re- 
tains its improved tone first noticed after 
the auction sale two weeks ago. Dry 
goods interests are making more paper 
than they have done for some months 
past, and it finds a ready market at en- 
tirely satisfactory rates. They are em- 
ploying the proceeds of these sales of 
notes in purchases of sterling exchange 
bills in settlement of balances due in 
Germany and Switzerland, where funds 
are scarce and rates as high as 5% are 
charged upon balances due by American 
customers, As our merchants can sell 
their paper at 4%, the benefit accruing to 
them in the transaction is apparent, and 











transactions at 1% and at 2%. Offerings 
were larger than the mgrket could pos- 
sibly absorb, altho promises of renewals 
at going rates until there is a decided 
change in the conditions affecting the 
market could be secured without diffi- 
culty. Time money, with the exception 
that a midweek holiday is apt to make a 
dull market, was in about the same con- 
dition in the relations of demand to sup- 
ply. There is no marked strengthening 
of the demand, while there is a large 
supply seeking investment. Rates 2% for 
thirty days, 24 for sixty days, 3@38} for 
ninety days to four months, 34@4 for five 
to six months. Mercantile paper is un- 
changed. The few choice names which 
come into the market are quickly ab- 
sorbed. The demand from all quarters is 
good. Rates are still quoted at 8}@4¢ for 
indorsed bills receivable, 44@5 for first- 
class single names, 5@54 for others not so 
we!l known. At important interior points 
there is no significant change in the 
financial situation; but whatever there 
is seems to be in the direction of lower 
rates. In Chicago, for example, New 
York bankers have been unable to secure 
first-class improved real estate loans at 6¢ 
this week, except in amounts of less than 
$50,000. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Dec. 2. Nov. 25, Increase. 
Loans. ......+++ + $409,490,100 — $405,201.700 $4,288,400 
Specie.........006 104,368,800 100,993,600 8,375,200 
Legal tenders... 93,564,400 88,669,500 4,894,900 
Deposits...... wees 487,745,200 = 475,311,700 12,033,500 
Circulation...... 13,658,200 13,831,900 *173,700 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





SPeCle.....c.eee05 104,588,800 — $100,993,600 $3,375,200 

Legal tenders.... 93,564,400 88,669,500 4,899,800 

—_amam  <aienc«d7- Persist 

Total reserve... $197,933,200 — $189,663,100 = $4,270,100 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 121, 838,30 118,827,925 3,008,375 

Surplusreserve $76,096,900 = $70,835,175 = $5,261,725 


* Decrease, 

Transactions at the Clearing House for 
the week : 
Clearings week ending December 24.., . 400,968,651 25 
Clearings week ending November 25th.. 516,513,152 53 


Balances week ending December 2d ..... 27,415,655 07 
Balances week ending November 25th... 29,990,657 12 


































































GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Bid. Asked. 
U. 8, 48, 1907, registered. ....ssccceceseeeeeeeoKI23Q — 1NSKG 


U.S. G6, TBGF, COUPON .....0.00.c0000- cescoccece 115% «114% 
Ext. U.S, 28. 1891, registered........06 seeeee 95 ; 
Curréncy 66, 1895.........0.cceeeeees dtuceacecelle 
CUrrency 66, 1896........ccceccccccccseveces +o 104 oo 
Currency 68, 1897...... acaercave eauwens eseuceas 16 7 
OUFPENCY G6, 1808 ........000 sccccccce-covveel OD 


CUFTENCY 66, 1899. ....ccccccccceesesvercsereoe IL 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

..-The Grand Jury for November in 
this city sharply criticised the methods of 
bank examinations, characterizing them 
** as at present made as clearly insufficient 
avd misleading.” 


....The total receipts of the World’s 
Fair were $28,151,168.75 and the total ex- 
penditures were 25,540,537.85, The 
average daily expenses were $22,405.30. 
The concessionaries more than paid the 
running expenses of the Fair. A net 
profit of $391,625.65 was made on souvenir 
coins, 


....The production of precious metals 
in the world during the calendar year 
1892 is estimated to have been: gold, 
$138,861,000, silver, $196,458,800. The in- 
crease in the production of silver has been 
over 140% since 1873, during which time 
the price has fallen nearly 57 cents an 
ounce. ; 


....Attention is called to the adver- 
tisement of Messrs. Harvey Fisk & 
Sons, 24 Nassau Street, who are offering 
first mortgage 5¢ gold bonds of the Buffalo 
and Susquehanna Raiiroad Company at 
97 and accrued interest. Messrs. Harvey 
Fisk & Sons state that the net earnings 
of the railroad companies consolidated to 
form the Buffalo and Susquehanna have 
considerably exceeded the amount for in- 
terest and sinking fund on the entire 
amount of bonds now offered. 


....In 1889 H. H. Warner, proprietor 
of ‘‘ Warner's Safe Cure” and other pro- 
prietary medicines, started a company in 
London, capitalizing it at a large sum. 
On the 2d instant the report of the direct- 
ors for the year ending July last was 
submitted to the shareholders at a meet- 
ing held in that city. The report states 






$15,000 Knickerbocker Ice Co. 5¢ bonds, du 
NEC ceaduccucdkexisenedhuadeodeuits veces eevee 

$10,000 Forty-second St.. Manhat. and St. Nich 
Ave. Rd. first mort. 6% bonds, due 1910. .1214% 

$5,000 N. Y. and N. J. Tel. Co. first mort. 6¢ 


NNN MNG RUN ois a o.nia ko xassic ccs scndecceeees 100% 
$5,000 N. Y. and N. J. Tel. Co. gen. mort. 5¢ 
NN CN I io occ de docscsccusvecnsace: 9544 
$8,000 Coney Island and B’klyn Rd. Co. first 
mort. 5% bonds, due 1903.................. 10054 
$5,000 Louisville, St. L. and Tex. Rd. Co. first 
mort. 6% bonds, due 1917................... 624% 
$6,500 B’klyn City Rd. Co. first mort 5¢ bonds, 
UM asin tindenicéersconciowtcceases 10814@1095¢ 
$7,000 B’klyn City and Newtown Rd. Co. first 
mort. 5% bonds, due 1939................02. 103% 
$8,000 C.,C.,C. und St. L. Rd., first con. trust 
mort. 4% bonds, due 1990................... 8914 
120 shares Fulton Munic. Gas Light Co....... 130 
70 ‘shares B’klyn Warehouse and Dry Dock 
ONie aaa dusedascuccceeKsedda detecedasendetevesds 51 
50 shares Knickerbocker Ice Co................. 62 
150 shares Pennsylvania Coal Co........ 28414 @285 


$10,000 American Dock and Imp. Co. first mort. 


SO SS | Sn eee 001% 
=: U. Tel. Co. 5% collat. trust bonds, due 


PEKRaGaad wevedsebeEanddaaddannesedesevacas 10644 


....In his annual report James H. Eck- 
els, Comptroller of the Currency, recom- 
mends the following amendments to the 
National Banking Law: 

First. That every association may issue 
circulating notes equal to the par value of 
the bonds deposited. 

Second, That the semiannual duty on 
circulation be so reduced as to equal one- 
fourth of one percent. per annum. 

Third. That the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, be empowered to remove offi- 
cers and directors of a bank for violations 
of law, first giving such officers and di- 
rectors an opportunity to be heard, leaving 
the vacancy so created to be filled in the 
usual way. 

Fourth. That no executive officer of a 
bank or emplové thereof be permitted to 
borrow funds of such bank in any manner 
except upon application to and approval by 
the Board of Direction. i 

Fifth. That the assistant cashier, in the 
absence or inability of the cashier of a Na- 
tional bank to act. be authorized and em- 
powered to sign the circulating notes of 
such banks. ; 

Sixth. That the law may be amended b 
appropriate legislation so as to empowe 
some class of public officers to administer 
the general oaths required by the provisions 
of the National Bank Act. 

Seventh. That the bank examiners be re- 
quired to take an oath of office before enter- 
ing upon the discharge of their duties, and 
to give bonds in such amount and with 
such suretiesas the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency may require. 

Kighth, That the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rencv, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, be empowered to appoint two 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY _ 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus.. $150,000 

Offers 6 oer cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 

any of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 
Sonbing De vartments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine, Amount of issue Limited by 


Law. Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


Gnited States 
Sorigage Go, 


Chartered 1871. 
Capital, - - #2 
Surplus, ~ ~ 500,000 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Banking Laws of the State of New 
York, together with special charter, privi- 
leges. Loans Money on Bondand Mortgage, 
Issues Debenture Bonds, Receives Deposits 
subject co check and allows interest on daily 
balances, Issues Certificates of Deposit, 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agent, 
Pays Coupons, Executes all 

OFFICE 0 


,000,000 


‘Te resident 
ensid 
ved V. A a’ 
Ansint. Treasu 
~-KLLAO Secretary 
DIRECTORS. 
_Samue 1D. Babcock, 
‘risco, Luther Kountze, 
, Seattle, Charlton T. Lewis, 
wwis May, 
Theodore Morford, 
Kichard A, MecCurdy, 
Kebert Olyphant, 
kdwin Packard, 
William W. Kichards, 
Jas. W. Seymour, Jr., 
James Timpson, 


William P. Dixon, 
Robert A. Grannis, 
Theo. A, Havemeyer, 
Charles K. Henderson, 
James J. Hill, St. Paul, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, 
Gustav E. Kissel, 


TH ESEC UR ny BANK OF MIN NESOTA, 
Minneapolis, Miun., Capital, $1,000,000.00; Surplus and 
Profits, $500,000.00, % Sal ections promptly made ou all 
points of the Northwest, acd remittea for on day of 

ayment. FLA, ¢ ‘hamberiain, vresident, H M. Knox, 

Jice President, EK. Mearkle, 2a Vice President, 
Perry Harrison, Cashier, Thos. . Hurle e¥s Assistant 
Cashier. 


IF 
You ® 


GELDER, BAILEY & CO., 
Rontenbte Beitdiae. Re nver. © ole. 

HIGH CLAS eS SECURITIES 

We eae rsafe nl per tn on ‘ily idend paying gold 

mining stocks, and speculative developmeat mining 

stocks, practically sure for amount invested and 

promising large protits in «dividends and increased 

values in corporations controlled by ourselves. 
Correspondence aod personal calls solicited. 


Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 
WHY at % to 3 per cent. interest? Wecan 
loan it for you on Real Estate Security 


at @to? per cent. Perfect Security. 
GEO. J. PAUL, Omaha, Neb., U. S.A. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolutely secure, luterest pay- 


able semi-annually by draft on New 
York. Personal attention given § toafi 
loans. Highest references. Address 
Be enank FB HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Was 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
$i GOLD MORTGAGES 84 


SCHOOL BONDS. 
COUNTY WARRANTS. 


For full information and a Book on Spokane, address 


WiahLiAM M. BY EKs. 
0 $200,000 worth for sale by the 
nus Pe abody Investment & ‘Trust 
* Udit ilk.. ont uver, CC 


DULUTH. 


There will be vreater growth and development in 
the country tributary to Duluth during the next te n 
years than in any other section of the United states 
Duluth has made good progress during the recent 
hard times, and NOW is the best time you will ever 
gee to make profitable investments in the coming me- 
tropolis of tne Northwest. Write for reading matter 
and information. 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., 
DULUTH, MINN. 


OWN Western — which do 
|not bring a tair income, and 
you desire to sell, or 
OWN Westernloans which are 
not sz ye ea and you 
want to sell, 

OWN “+ mane del mortgages 
that should be foreclosed, 


GOSSARD INVESTMENT CO., 
ANSAS CITY, 
Full dese ription. desired. 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Portland, Oregon, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has special facilities for placing money at 6 to 8 per 
cent. on improved city property with insured titles, 
secured by tirst mortgage, principal and interest re- 
payable in GOLD. 

Reference: National Park Bank, New York. 


“LETTERS 
OF 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS. No. 59 WALL STREET, N. ¥ 
H. B. PALMER, 


etonn. | ~~? ~“pome 


~ STATE, COUNTY "AND. “MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
High Grade Lovestments, 
Correspondence solicited. Correspondents: Fourth 
National Bank, New York; National Bank of the Re- 
public. Chicago; Merchant's National Bank, Helena. 


THE CLISE INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Paid up Capital, $150,000. 
City and Farm Loans payable in Gold. 
Faterest 7 and S per cent., payable semi- 
annually in New York Exchange. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 


INVESTMENT 





New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - 1,000,000 


In addition to its special charter privileges, this 
Company possesses al: the powers of Trust Companies 
under the New York banking Laws; acts as Trustee 
for Corporations, firms and individuals, as Executor 
or Administrator of estates, and is a legal depository 
of trust funds. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
v EN, PACKARD, Presiden 
IsEI ne tie es VicesPrenide ent. 
/RNB RAY 2d Vice-President. 


Treas, and Sec. 
ON BOL tN \D, Asst. Secretary. 
wee 
Samuel D. Babcock, Qaquates D, Juilliard, 
Greserss Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter KR. Gillette, Alexander FE, Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Edwin Packard, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith 
kK. Somers Hayes, . McK, Twombley, 
Charles K. Henderson, Frederle k W. Vanderbilt, 
Adrian [selin, Jr., William C, Whitney, 
James N. Jarvie, J. Hood Wright. 


EVERETT 


WASHINCTON. 


Growing rapidly toward her future position as one 
of the Greatest of American Sea Coast 
Cities, and 


The Mistress of Puget Sound. 


The best place in the world for the Homeseeker, 
the Investor, the Manufacturer, and the Ship-build- 
er. Write for descriptive pamphlet to-day. 


The Everett Land Company, 


EVERETT, Washington. 


TEXAS LOANS AND. INVESTMENTS 


ourt een vears: 4 lixperience. 
New York City: atts and Christian Union 
Newspapers; Watson & eng. Agents, Bank of 
Montreal; Third National Ban 
San Antonio, Texas: Lockw National Bank; San 
Antonio National Bank. 
Edinburgh, Scotland: The Scottish-American Mort- 
gage Company iimited, 
For information write to 


E. B. CHANDLER, 


873 Commerce Street, San Antonie, Texag, 


INVESTMENT 
BONDS: 


A. B. MEAD. 





WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
THE INVESTMENT 
TRUST COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


Topeka, Kan., Boston, Mass., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


A. L. Cor. GW 
(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COK 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ESTATES us 
LOA NS by first lien on Chic ago real estate, 
without expense to lender, 


Correspondence invite dl. 


The Trust Company of America. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $700,000.00, 
OFFICES: Crawford Building, Topeka; Provident, 
Building, Philadelphia; Bank Block, Denver. 
First Mortgage Loans Neyotiated, Municipal and 
Corporate Bonds Bought and Sold. Managers have 
over 2 years’ experience. Correspondence solicited. 
T. BSW vi KT, Pres’t, GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres't, 


. COBB 


managed, rent, collect. 
rents, pay taxes and look 
after assessments, 


negotiated, payable in gold secured 





QUA) A ETE +. LY REPORT OF THE ORIEN} 
NK, on the morning of the 28th day 
of leabasadan : THis : 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from dl- 
rectors. 
Liability of director 
makers) 
Overdrafts, p 1 
Due from trust ¢ ceavanton State and Na- 
tional banks, as per sc nedule 
Banking house and lot, as per 
schedule $80,000 00 
Other real estate, as per ed- 
ule wm 80,900 60 
Stocks and bonds, as 313,275 OO 
Specie, as per scnedule. 186,405 11 
), 8. lewal-tender notes and circulating 
notes Of National DANKS..........eeeeeeee 235,854 00 
Cash items, viz: 
sills and checks for the next 
GAY'S GECHANPESS.......0scce00 $159,684 51 
Other items carried as cash, 
as per schedule 
Loss and expenses, viz. 
Se ENN. 5 scwvetunwavebesbbenweses 


$1,305,983 72 


45,8: 00 
348 43 


307,611 52 


as per sc —— (aus 


38,80) OO— 198,484 51 


15,003 98 
Total "$2,600,208 27 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in, in cash $300,000 00 

) 300,000, 00 
Undivided profits, viz.: 104,63 87 
Discount. 


Other protits (rents)......... 
Due depositors as follows, viz,: 

Deposits subject to check.,. 26 1 

Certified checks............ 35, rt 8 63— 
Amount due not inc luded under any of 

the above heads, viz.: 

SF CRED inns ce sacneasaseesnpee 


B57 53 


1,947,811 29 


Total 


STATE OF NEW YORK, Cot Y OF NEW York, 88.: 

CLINTON W. STARKEY, President m4 rae 
SON G. AYRES, Cashier, of the ORIENTAL BANK 
a bank located and doing business at No. 122 B mindy 
in the city of New York, in said county, being du y 
sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing re- 
port, with the schedule accompanying the same, 1s, in 
all respects, a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank, before the transaction of any business on 
the 28th day of November, 1893; and they further say 
that the business of said bank has been transacted at 
the location named, and not elsewhere, and that the 
above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of Banks 
designating the 28th day of November, 1893, as the 
day on which such report shall be made 

{TON W. STARKEY, President. 
NE LSON G. aYKES , Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 

nents, the Ist day of December, ng before me, 
EOE, 
Notary Public (No. * ao Y. Co. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE BANK 
OF AMERICA,p0 4 morning of Tuesday, the 
28th day of November, 1893 
RK ESOURC JES. 

Loans and discounts, less due from di- 

7 255,939 01 

Due from directors | |. 54,000 00 

Overdrafts 115 53 
Due from trust companies, a and 

National banks 787,128 17 

Banking house = lot. 910,000 00 

—— and nds.. 825,408 92 

4,467,451 50 

3,045,074 89 


ace? legal-tender notes and circulating 
notes of +. “te banks 
Cash items, v 
Bills and ae for the next 
day’s exchanges............ $4,103, ey ss 
Other items carried as cash. _ 82,18 38 
__ 4,186,205 25 


$28,522,313 27 
$3,000,000 00 


1,500,000 00 
FW,912 9 


LIABILITIES 

Capital stock paid in, in cash 
so ssbcsncwhveware seeks . 
Undivided profits (net).... 
Due depositors, as follows, viz 

Deposits subject to check.. $12,616,131 81 

De — gy certificates of de- 

10,817 90 


2,449,887 73 


15,076,837 44 
Due trust companies, State and National 

bar x HOA, = 95 
Cashier's checks outstanding 19 96 
Unpaid dividends 


DRL Crcedabcinense . 52 

STATE OF NEW York, JUNTY OF NEW YOR 
WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President, and WALTER 
M. BENNET, Assistant © ashier of the Bank of Amcri- 
ca, a bank located and doing business at Nos. 44 and 46 
Wall Street, in the city of N York, in said county, 
being duly sworn, each for himself, says that the fore- 
going report is, in'all respec ts, a true statement of the 
condition of the said bank before the transaction of any 
business on the 28th day of November, 18%, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief; and they ‘rurther Say that 
the business of said bank has been transacted at the 
location named, and not elsewhere; and that the 
above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of the Bank- 
ing Department designating Tuesday, the 2th day of 
November, 1893, a8 the day on which such report shall 


be made, 
WILLIAM H. PERKIN 
WAL : —1 s. BENNE 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both - ll 
nents, the Ist coy - November, 7. before me, 
OHN FLYNN, 
nary Public, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. 


U ARTER ry Ty EPORT OF THE MUR- 
KAY HILL BANK, on the morning of the 2th 
day of November, as : 
RESOU RCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 
rectors #1.495,115 30 
Liability of directors, as per schedule (as 
makers)... 
Overdrafts, as per se hedule...... 
Due from trust companies, State ‘and Na- 
tional banks, as per schedule 
Other real e state, as per schedule 
Bonds and mortgages, as per schedule. 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule. 5 
iat BD, MC DOMED. 6 ic005055000000e000 
8. legal-tender notes and circulating 
notes of ope aege| DR aRiGbeeinsees. 65 
Cash items, viz.: bills and 
checks for the next day’s 
exchanges 
ss new carried as cash, 


= Ooo 
3,740 97 

142,060 67 
24,094 1 


Hy 25 U 
5130 5U 
55,034 OU 


$161,197 20 
2,781 34— = 163,978 54 
viZ.: 


Ss, 
Current expenses vee eeaen ly 
Assets not included under 
any of the above heads, as 
ver schedule, viz.: 
‘urnitvure and fixtures... 
Suspense account 


79 18 


$3,050 00 
9,005 42 

__ 12,053 42 
Total.. $2,055,669 72 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash. 
Surplus fund.. ... 
Undivided profits, Viz. 

Discount 


$100,000 00 
300,000 00 


\, ah % ~ 
“#8, 389,044 67 


129,425 21 
Due depositors, as follows, vi 
Deposits supject to check. 
Demand certificates of 


065 OO 
Certitied checks........... 34,t 035 WwW 
Due trust companies, State ‘and National 
banks as per schedule 
Amount due not tac a vd under any of 
the above heads, v 
Bills redise one us per schedule.. 47,500 00 
Se MEDI i655 '605 500506006 00600000 2,942 2 


1,426,065 37 


77,686 89 


Total Best 4 72 
orars oF NEW York, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8 
WILLIAM A. DAK ING, President, and ALGER r 
H. GALE, Cashier of Murray Hill Bank, a bank lo- 
cated and doing business at’ No. 760 Third Avenue, in 
the city of New York, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing re- 
port, with the schedule accompanying the same, is, in 
all respects, a true statement of the condition of the 
sald bank, before the transaction of any business on 
the 2 day of November, 1895, and they 
say that the business of said bank 
been transacted at the location named, 
and not elsewhere; and that the above report 
is made in compliance with an official notice received 
from the Supermtendent of Banks designating the 
zsth day of November, 1893, as the day on which such 
report shall be made, 
WM. A. DARLING, 
A. H. GALE, Cashie 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 2th day of November, 1893, before me, 
THOMAS DARLING, Notary Public a) ° 


RTERL Y REPORT OF THE EL EV- 
ENTH WAKD BANK,on the morning of the 
2th day of November, 1803: 
RESOURCES 
Loans ont discounts, less due from di- 
rector: 
Liability of directors, 
(as makers) 
Overdrafts. . 
Due from State and Nation 
Banking house and lov 
ae real estate 


Pr esident. 


FIAT 35 


SII 72 
Ist) 51 
206,021 38 
45,000 00 
1,075 00 
57,874 UO 
20, M Uv 


107,721 OO 


as per schedule 


gal-tender notes and cir- 
culating notes of National banks....... 
Bills and clfecks for the next day’s ex- 
OS See 52,192 75 
Items carried as cash.. 447 S4 
Current expenses............. 13,145 28 
Total “#1, My 44 08 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid hn in casn. 
Undivided profits, viz.: 
Discount bes $22,814 79 
y > 534 05 
2,503 GT 


234,618 81— 


$100,000 00 


Other profits 260,561 32 
Due depositors as follows, 
viz.: 
Deposits subject to check. 
Demand certificates of de- 
oe ° 


FL, 1ST.585 16 


16,157 09 
Certified ¢ 26,022 49— 1, 178,56 ” 
Unpaid ‘ity ‘dends 108 U2 


Total 

STATE OF NEW YORK, Cou 

GkO. W. QUINTAKD, Vice President, and CHAS. FE. 
BROWN, Cashier, of the ELEV EN NTH WARD BANK 
a bank located and doing business at No. 147 Avenue 
D, in the city of New York, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing re- 
port, with the schedule accompanying the same, 1s, in 
all respects, a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank before the transaction of any business on the 
2sth day of November, 1893; and they further say that 
the business of said bank has been transacted at the 
location named, and notelsewhere ; and that the above 
report is made in conipliance with an oficial notice 
received from the Superintendent of Banks designa- 
ting the 2sth day of November, 1893, as the day on 
which such wager’ @ ard rp made, 

INTAKD. Vice President. 
CHAS. E. BROW N, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by —_ depo- 

nents, the 2d day of December, » es, bef ore m 


~ $l, 1310, 434 08 
ry bed NEW YORK, ‘88. 


QUARTERLY STATEMENT OF THE 
NK OF THE oak ie on the morn. 
ing of Tuesday, November 28th, 
REAOURONS. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts 
Due from. trust companies, 
State and National banks... $340,465 72 
Due from bankers............ ° 9, iB 47 
Real estate. . o + eeeeece eoeee 
es ks and bonds..........-.-. 
U. 35. legal-tender notes ‘and cl 
notes of National banks 
Specie... 
Bills an 
changes 
Other cash items... 
Taxes paid. 
Current Expenses. 


frcsviny oo 
769,436 46 
227,599 99 

360 00 

7,962 24 

36 10 43 
$6,782,617 43 


Capital stock $300,000 00 
Surplus....... :. cavesane — . 600,000 00 
Discount $91 63 
- 10,334 85 
115,676 68 
= 217,563 16 
Deposits subject to check ....$5,095,434 54 

—— certificates of de- 
2,820 44 


36,066 83 
834 00 


( cashier" 8 ¢ he cks outst ne. 

5,136,055 81 

Due trust companies, State _ . 
and National banks 


527,306 29 
SP I Sad0cesentennaesnn< 


1,392 17 


Bars daeedenseivescse 


SLATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, «: 
ROGERT SCHELL, President, Ae ‘THRODURE 
ROGEKS, Cashier, of the Bank of the Metropolis, 
a banking association located and doing business 
at New York, in said county, being duly and several. 
ly sworn, each for himself, Saith that the foregoing 
is, in all respects, a true statement of the conditios 
of the said bank before the transaction of any busi. 
ness on the morning of Tuesday, the twenty-eighth 
day of November, one thousand *elght hundreu and 
ninety-three, in respect to each and every one of the 
items and particulars above specified, ac cording to 
the best of his knowledge and belief; ‘and that the 
business of the said bank has been and is transacted 
at the location aforesaid, 
Severally subscribed and sworn by both deponents, 
the 29th aay of November, 1893. ; 
KOLB, SCHEL L, President, 
—— ROGEKS, — 
Fpwarp C, EV 
_Notary Publie (No. BON } *y, Co. 


$6,782,617 43 


QQ"; A BTERL ¥ a EPORT OF THE MOUNT 
MORKIS on the morning of the 2sth 
day of Nove ak. - AN I 
RESOURCES, 
Loans ant discounts, less due from di- 
recto ° 
Liability of di 
(as Inakers) 
Due from trust companies, State and 
National banks, as per schedule 
Banking house and tot, as per 
‘ $175,000 00 


103, 168 69 


$1,727,230 35 
15,345 96 
176,715 33 
Other real estate, as per sched- 
278,168 69 


Spec ie, as per se hedule 
U.S. logal-te nder notes and circulating 
notes of National banks................. 
Cash items, viz.: Bills and 
checks for the next day’s 
NNENEL . . acousnspsonens . $118,293 93 
Other items carried as cash, 
as per schedule .............. 149 00 


108,119 U1 
117,785 00 


118,442 93 
Loss and expenses, viz.: 

Taxes paia $1,150 62 
Current expenses. F 
10,631 30 


Total $2,105, 824 56 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash 
Surplus fund 
Undivided prema, ' vi 
Discount $4,554 00 
exchange. ARS 157 67 
Interest. . ‘ 3,077 54 
Other profit ene 44,149 as 


$250,000 00 
300,000 00 


Due depositors as follows,viz 
Deposits subject to chec k. 
Demand certificates of ae- 


“B, 917,200 20 

,718 § 

-rtitled chee 51,136 38 

c wshier’s checks outstand- 

47,933 03 

———- 2,053,988 55 

Due trust com 

and S$ ational 
schedule. 

Due private bankers” and 

brokers, as per schedule.... 


vanities, State 
“anks, as per 
$48,742 13 


14 70 
__—— 48,756 83 
not included 


of the above 


Amount 
under 
heads, viz.: 

U apatd. ES See eee . 


due 
any 


240 00 
UE Sicuans Ae vnessabaossoanesekes irene $2,705,824 56 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8 
JOS. M. DE VEAU, President, and THOS, W ROB. 
INSON, Cashier, of the Mount Morris Bank, a bank 
located and doing business at No, 85 East 125th Street, 
in the city of New York, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himself, says that the fore eong re- 
port, With the schedule ace ompanying the same, 1s, 1 
all respects, a true statement of the condition of ihe 
said bank vefore the transaction of any business on the 
“8th dayof November, 1893; and they further say that 
the business of said bank has been transacted at the lo- 
cation named, and not elsewhere, and that the above 
report is made incompliance with an official notice 
received from the Superintendent of Banks designat- 
ing the 28th day of November, 1893, as the day on 
which such report py “ made, 
Os Dr VEAU, President. 
1 Hos. 'W. ROBINSON, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 2th day of a 1893, before me, 
1. LIVERMORE, 
Notary Paulie: New York County, _ 
$50,000 Ist MoRTG AGE, 19 Y EAR 6 
PER CENT, D BONDS 
issued by Farmers’ Highs ey ‘anal ‘and Reservoir 
Co. This Company is one of the oldest irrigating 
companies in Cotorado, property valued at over $500,- 
Qu), has no indebtedness otlfer than these bonds. For 
full information address | 
Denver Trust & Safe Deposit Co. Trustee, 
$26 Seventeenth St., Denver, 
or room 29, 150 Grendway. N. Y. City. 


_ <r uN 
kK. STEINBACH 
Willact as ~~ for investors and property owners, 
choice 6 per cent. to 10 per cent. investments always 
on hand. Tacoma, Washington. 








Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci 
men copy of the paper sent to 4 


friend can be accommodated by 


sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 





would like the paper sent. 
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IOWA FARM _ 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default, Conservative investors 
are invited to examine. Interest and principal net to 
lender. Twenty-two years’ businessand noloss. The 
highest references, Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


5 shamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago. 
aes OReieent Bank Bldg., flows "Falls, a. 


wM. H. LLEWELLYN, Successor to 
ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 
Gilt-edged lat Mortgage Loans & Real 


Estate Investments. 
Write for particulars, 


ELECTION. 


YaST RIVER NATIONAL BANK.—An election 

‘4 for Directors of this bauk will beheld at the 
benking heuse No. 682 Broadway, New York, on 
Tuesday, January Yth, 1894. Polls open from 2to % 
o'clock, P.M. Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 

Our Club Rates, given below, are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers by which they can secure a re- 
duction in the cost of their papers by send- 
ing us new subscribers or by renewing for 
aterm of years. A large proportion of our 
subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
ubscribers with their renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
























One month........ $ 25| Six months........$1 50 
Three months..... 75 | Nine months...... 2 2 

Four months...... 1 00 | One year........... § 3 00 

CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber........ eeeccccee $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers........--- 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber..... ose Ee 
Three subscribers one year each 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber... 3 0 
Four subscribers one year each. coe OD 
Five years to one sumscriber.........--++++. 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each............6+ 1 00 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a_ re- 
quest to that effect. ; 

Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 
mamas, will be sent to any one asking 

or it. 

We can supply individuals, readin 
clubs, colleges, etc., with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 


+> 
> 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 

MESSRS. OVINGTON BROTHERS are now offering 
animmense variety of any A attractions at their 
great store, 360 Fifth Avenue, New York, und also at 
their newand popular establishmentin Brooklyn, at 
the Junction of sulton and Fiatbush Avenues, The lat- 
ter probabty is the largest and most valuable stock 
of rich table china, glassware, sterling silverwure, 
Vases, mantel clocks, Opera glasses, gold-bronze 

vods, jewel cabinets, ladies’ writing desks, bric a- 
prac, etc., Which, asa whole, without doubt, surpass- 
es in its attractions _ previous exhibition of bholi- 
day goods ever shown In all its history by this well- 
known firm, 





One of the special and extraordinary attractions 
now olfered by the Messrs, Ovington 18 a rare imper- 
tation of richly decorated Dresden china coffee cups 
and saucers, seldom, if ever, seen, and probably never 
surpassed in richness or value in this or any foreign 
country. For Christmas and other holiday —— 
they will always be reg «raed and spuken or, by every 
Gerchoner, as‘ a thing of beauty and a joy forever.’ 

‘hese goods are traceu in goid with beautiful colored 
figure painting, inthe style of Watteau, and are of 
exquisite workmanship. ‘To giva our readersan idea 
of their value we will say that the price fixed for the 
same is #450 foreach cup and saucer. At these fig- 
ures, it is aflirmed, that they are sold ata great loss 
to the Dresden dace inde See advertisement. 


MEssks. BENEDICT BROTHERS, at 171 Broadway, 
corner of Cortlandt Street, were established in busi- 
hess in ts2l. Ever since that date they have furnished 
the citizens of New York and the entire United States 
with reliable time-keepers, diamonds, jewelry and 
silverware; and vhey are better prepared now than 
poi cater to the wants of the great American 
people, 





CHRISTMAS MEMORIALS. 


OUR readers cannot fail to notice the advertise- 
Mentin this issue of THE INDEPENDENT of Messrs. 
J.& K. Lamb, who are known all over the United 
States as the leaders in their particular line of busi- 
he>s, which is the importation and manufacture of 
furnishings of all kinds for churches of all denomina- 
tions. ‘hese include Christmas memorials, pulpits, 
communion ware, fouts, stained glass memorial win- 
dows, memorial tablets and many other things, for 
fuller reference to which we advise our readers to 
send to Messrs. J. & K. Lamb for their illustrated 
handbook. 


THE SILV ERSMITH’S ART. 


THE silversmith’s is one of the oldest of the arts, 
and it is one which appeals in the greatest degree to 
the highest artistic sense. This is brought forcibly 
to our mina vy a recent visit to the establishment of 
Messrs. Keed & Barton, 37 Union Square, a house 
which has been in the manufacturing business for 
thirty-five or forty years. Their designs are exceed- 
ingly attractive, Uneir new line of enameled work be- 
ing particularly worthy of mention. The highest de- 
Sree of perfection in the art is apparently attained. 


COLLAMORE’S WHITE ROOM. 


THE establishment of Davis Collamore & Com- 
Dany, Limited, Broadway and Twenty-first Street, 
always one of the must attractive places in the city 
of New York. is now unusually sv on account of the 
opening of what is called the White Room. The 
py et a feature of the new room is its decoration 
fatire y in white, with trimmings of myrtie. Here 
8 4 Wonderful display of porcelain from the leading 

uropean manufacturers, the celebrated Hawkes 
American cut glass, the Rookwood vottery from the 

orld’s Fair, Chicago, and a vast assortment of beau- 
Ufuland useful wares. Messrs. Davis Collamore & 
ompany, Limited, are occupying their new store in 
M+ resp +n With the old one. The new building occu- 
bles the site of the old Lotus Club-house at Fifth Ave. 
ne Twenty-first St., thus giving a frontage both on 
itth Avenue and Broadway. 
ee 














DIED. 


ne ALMana £.—On Thursday, November 30th, 1893, at 
er residence, No. 538 Madison Avenue, New York 





City, Frances'A, Cossitt, wife of Henry Talmadge. 


NOTICE. 


WANTED by fairly Competent Women (each 

with infant) situations to do oy house- 
work in the country for small Kore. ose wening 
such service please apply to AGT. STATE CHARI- 
TIES AID “ASBOCIATI » Room 503, United Chari- 


, nolo, 
Constable K Co 


F LYONS 
Silk and Wool Fabrics, 


WINTER STYLES AND COLORINGS. 


PLAIN COTELE, 
VELOUTINE, ARMURE, 
Fancy Armure, Coteline and 


Barre. 
Effects designed specially for 


VELVET and SATIN TRIM- 
MINGS and COMBINATIONS. 


Silk & Wool Goallng Fabrics, 
Trroadovay KH 19th a 


NEW YORK, 











JOEL McCOMBER, 
Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of 
McOomber’s Patent Boots & Shoes 


AND 


McOomber’s 
Lasts to Fit ; the Feet. 


No, 62 East Tenth 8t.. 

(5 doors westof B’way. 
NEW YORK, 

Good Feet saved from Pain and Distortion. 
Distorted Feet made Comfortable, 










announce the 





NEW 





Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


Upholstery. 


Curtains at Special Sale 
100 odd single pair 


Abyssinian Curtains, 


2 95 usual } 5.50 
1 pr. price ) 6.25 


Russian Tapestry Curtains, 


95 usual 
3, pr.; price | 6.50 


200 odd single pair 
Real Lace Curtains, 


4* _ 6.75 


9.25 
HANDSOME IMPORTED TAPESTRY 


COUCH RUGS, = 


Suitable for Xmas Presents. 


H 95; 

' worth 8.50 
Our Specialties: 

SHADES, BEDDING. 


RE-UPHOLSTERING FURNITURE. 
ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


Broadway, 4thAve.,3th& 1OthSts., 


NEW YORK, 





usual 
price 














Davis Collamore & Co. 


(LIMITED), 


DESIGNERS AND IMPORTERS 


OF 


Porcelain, Pottery and Crystal, 


opening of the 


White Room 


in the new building connecting with 
their present store, and nearly dou- 
bling the space for exhibiting their 
splendid collection of Holiday Goods. 


BROADWAY and 21st STREET, 


YORK. 





Our December Silk Sale, 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR, 


Colored Liberty Satins—a new all- 


silk fabric—Light and Dark Colors. 
They were manufactured to sell at 
$1.50 and $2.00. On account of slight 
imperfections, in some pieces, we 
shall place them on sale at 75 cents 
and $1.00 a yard 


Novelty Black Satin Barre, at $1.00 


per yard; regularly sold at $2.00. 


5,000 yards of Rich Novelty Silks in 
Dark, Medium, and Light Colors, from 


$1.00 to $2.50 a yard. 


7,000 yards of Rich Dress Silks— 
Colored—in varied lengths, at about 
75 cents a yard; half original price. 


IN THE BASEMENT; 


Our 50 cent table will contain Plain 
Figured Surahs, Figured India and 
China Silks, Velvets. 

1,000 Dress Patterns of Novelty 
Silks: Crystals, Duchesse, French 
Failles, Luxors, and other desirable 
and reliable weaves, ata marked re- 
duction in prices. 

Shorter lengths for Skirts, Blouses, 
Tea Gowns. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Blankets 
Beds and Horses. 
CLEARING OUT SALE 


FOR THIS SEASON. 





We have a very large stock of the 
above-named Blankets, and will not 
be undersold for equal quality. 

ALSO 


Bed Comfortables,Spreads, 
Window Shades, Lace Cur- 
tains, Chenille Portieres 
and Table Covers, Mattings, 
Rugs, Mats, etc. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 Canal Street, New York. 


FOR CHRISTMAS. — 


DOLLS! DOLLS! DOLLS! 


Over 1,000 varieties. Send for Price List. 
Jointed Dolls with Bisque Heads, Kid-Body Dolls 
with Bisque Heads or Patent Heads, Wax Dolls, 
China Dolls, Bisque Dolls, Negro, Indian, 
and Chinese Dolls, Baby Dolls. 

PAPA AND MAMA DOLLS. 

All Kinds of Dressed Dolls. 
Dressed Baby Dolls. Dressed Boy Dolls. 
Dressed Girl Dolls. Dressed Character Dolls. 

Dolls’ Heads in Bisque, China, 
Wax, and Patent Indestructible. 
Dolls’ Jewelry, Toilet Articles, Fans, Umbrellas, etc. 
Dolls’ Houses, Stores, Stables, Furniture, 
Theaters, Horses and Wagons, etc., etc. 


All Kinds of Toys and Games for Holiday Presents, 


Bric-a-Brac, China, Glassware, 
Pottery and Lamps. 
Not only large variety, but also low prices. 


HINRICHS & CO., Importers, 


29 31 33 Park Place, New York. 


rance foot of Park Place Elevated Station, Near 
ae Brooklyn Bridge, and Brooklyn, Jersey City 
and Hoboken Ferries. 
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Snsurance. 


DIFFERENCES IN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCt PREMIUMS. 


Mr. Cuas. W. HOoLpEN, of Boston, 
State agent for the Washington Life, 
lately published an open letter supple- 
mentary to some remarks made by him 
at the national convention of life under- 
writers, His particular topic is the va- 
riations in schedule rates between the 
different companies and the effects he 
thinks such variations produce. He has 
prepared a table for comparison, giving 
rates in 32 companies, on ordinary life 
and on policies bearing premium pay- 
ments for 10,15 and 20 years; also, on 
endowments, upon policies payable in 10, 
15, 20, 25, 30 and 35 years from date ; one 
age only of setting-out is taken, 30. Asa 
matter of somewhat interesting record 
and as not having been given before, we 
were about to condense these comparisons 
by showing what companies agree upon 
each of the varying premiums, and pre- 
serving the tabular form; but the varia- 
tions are too far from uniform—that 
is, companies, perhaps ten in number, 
which agree on an ordinary life rate 
and thus could be = grouped, do 
not agree upon other forms of 
policy, and hence so many groupings 
would be required that this is impractica- 
ble. On ordinary-life policies, the ex- 
tremes are $21.88 in the Michigan Mutual 
and $23.30 in a group of eleven compa- 
nies, in which are the three great *‘ rac- 
ers.” On the 20-payment form of the 
ordinary-life—that is, upon an ordinary 
life policy to be paid for in 20 annual 
premiums—the extremes are $28,45 in the 
Aftna and $22.62 in the Connecticut Mu- 
tual, Or—tocondense still more—the ex- 
treme variations are as follows : 

20 15 10 
Pay’t Pay’t Pay‘t 
Life. Life. Life. 
Ordinary life $1.42 $4.17 $4.37 G11.85 
Bo-yr. W-yr. 25-yr. 2U-yr. 15-yr. 1l0-yr. 


Endowim’t. $2.58 $3.02 $3.61 $4.99 $7.40 $11.34 


The extent of the extreme variations is 
thus exhibited at a glance, and of course 
the variations in general are considerably 
less. It will be noticed that the variations 
become larger as the annual payments, 
depending on the term during which pre- 
It is 
not worth while to consider here and now 
how variations arise. They could 
not arise if the mortality rate were the 
only factor and if, also, the same mortal- 
ity table were used by allactuaries. There 
are, however, in the expense loading, etc., 


miums are to be collected. increase. 


these 


enough opportunities for such variations, 
and their practical effect, if at all mate- 
rial, is of more consequence than they 
themselves are directly. 

But Mr. Holden lays extraordinary 
stress upon these differences. He is of 
the opinion that agents will not stop re- 
bating until *‘ the authorized, official and 
continual rebate by reduction in the pre- 
mium of one company below that of any 
other” is done away. He calls this a re- 
bate, as will be perceived, and sets it off 
against the rebating by agents. They 
have been denouncing us agents all 
around, he says ; let the companies pluck 
the beam from their own eyes. The 
lightning solicitor is bad enough, but not 
so bad as this other evil, for—says Mr. Hol- 
den,** he commits his pernicious work only 
the first year, while the company which 
gives a low premium rate begins by mak- 
ing a rebate upon the first premium, and 
continues it annually through the entire 
term in which the policy is kept in force 
for its original amount, which is certainly 
a more serious evil.” Rebate, he declares, 
‘*has many poisonous fangs,” and he 
considers this ‘‘the worst of any one of 
them.” 

Whether this is an attempt, by a secret 
or a would-be rebater to create a diversion 
for a defense, and thus prolong the anti- 
rebate struggle, we do not know. Whether 
it is so is not really of much consequence. 
Nor is it of much consegence whether a 
single agent misapprehends the subject, 
even when he is so far out of the way as 
is Mr. Holden, who actually says that * it 
is the official and authorized rebate, in a 





majority of cases, which prompts the 
agent of a higher-rate company todo what 
his conscience condemns, cut the pre- 
mium rate of his own company.” We 
take up Mr. Holden’s letter, therefcre, 
only as a text and occasion for pointing 
out two things. 

The first of these things is that the 
essence and vice of rebate—considered 
otherwise than from the stand of business 
expediency—is that it is a discrimination 
between individuals. It is that or it is 
nothing. A discrimination between indi- 
viduals, granting to one concessions 
denied to another or to all others, 
is not necessarily morally wrong nor 
against public policy. The publisher 
of this paper, if he chooses, may charge 
red-haired men, for instance, $100 for 
an annual subscription, or may refuse to 
sell them a copy at any price. Such a courze 
may be inexpedient ; but if he chooses to 
pursue it, he only does as he will with 
what is absolutely his property, and he 
wrongs no one, And any other individ- 
ual vendor may do the like, provided he 
has obtained no public concession ; thus, 
a patentee cannot lock up his patent and 
prevent any employment whatever of the 
invention. The common carrier cannot 
discriminate unjustly, for reasons well 
understood; he enjoys a public grant. 
The insurance company cannot discrimi- 
nate, because it is a public trust and the 
officers are trustees. If they take from 
one to give to another, they dispose of 
what they do not own. If, because in- 
fected by the excitement of racing for 
position as respects volume of business, 
they give rebates to induce new entrants, 
the money so given must come out of 
somebody. It comes out of the fund 
accumulated by old members, and is 
taken without their knowledge, in oppo- 
sition to what would be their will if the 
situation were known to them, and in 
detriment to their interests. Such a 
course is utterly foolish as a policy of 
business management. It is a_ positive 
breach of trust; for to take from a thou- 
sand in order to give to one is as bad as 
to take from one in order to give to an- 
other one. The law has the same right 
to prohibit this as it has to name 
the kinds of investments open to exec- 
utors and to prohibit mal-administra- 
tion of trusts in general. The law has 
exercised that right. True, rebate is not 
yet suppressed, but that is because rebate 
is too generally regarded as malum_ pro- 
hibitum rather than malum in se, and 
what public opinion does not actively 
oppose will be practiced as long as itis for 
any body’s private interest. 

The other thing we want to point out is 
that the smallness of the variations of 
which Mr. Holden makes so much show 
the substantial agreement upon and ad- 
herence of the companies to schedule 
rates. Such differences as there are count 
little with the public, or there would be 
amarked preference for the lower rate. 
The obvious and reasonable explanation 
is that the schedule rate is not the net and 
realrate. So many variations may exist 
between the companies in mortality ex- 
perience, investment earnings, and ex- 
pense ratio, that the company with the 
highest schedule rate may be the cheapest 
in practice and vice versd. 

Mr. D. P. Fackler, an eminent author- 
ity, makes the comment that the com- 
panies which have increased rates—and 
to this increase he appears to ascribe the 
variations—have done so, probably, that 
they may be able to make rebates. We 
have not seen the text of his comments, 
and hence take this to be an inference 
therefrom rather than a literal quotation ; 
if the latter, we should at least qualify it 
before acceptance so far as to say that the 
increase has been from an assumed com- 
petitive rather than from an actuarial or 
mathematical necessity. It is reasonable 
to assume that no unfavorable change in 
mortality and interest has yet been 
enough to require upward revision of 
rates for the sake of safety; hence the 
conclusion is that the increase has been to 
provide a larger room for expenses of 
getting business and for possible returns 
to persistent members. Of course, any- 
thing can be done in insurance, if the 
price is fixed high enough to cover it; 





and while we would not say or admit that 
the motive of advance was consciously to 
make rebating possible, it probably was 
to make a larger original cost of procur- 
ing business possible. And naturally the 
rebate grew outof it. 


"~ 
So 


AN INVESTIGATION NEEDED. 


DuRING the last few weeks there has 
been made known a condition in the 
United States Mutual Accident which, 
at the very least, must put the managers 
upon the defensive. The actual working, 
head of this society is Mr. James R. 
Pitcher, formerly, if we mistake not, an 
employé of Rogers, Peet & Co., the cloth- 
iers, whose Mr, Peet is the society’s presi- 
dent. Sixteen years ago, Mr. Pitcher— 
bright, active, hopeful and aggressive— 
correctly saw that there was an opportu- 
nity in the Accident field, which was then 
almost wholly in possession of the Trav- 
ellers, and he started the United States So- 
ciety upon a commission basis of compen- 
sation. There was nothing improper or 
immoral in such a basis, and nobody has 
questioned Mr. Pitcher’s ability, nor does 
anybody begrudge him a liberal share in 
its money rewards. But it seems that, 
several years ago, he organized or helped 
organize a corporation called an Invest- 
ment company, under the laws of New 
Jersey, with a nominal capital of $600,000, 
which is said to have been since increased 
te $1,500,000. There seems to have been 
no work for this capital and no liability 
for it to assume or guarantee; the com- 
pany apparently was organized for the 
purpose of taking over Mr. Pitcher’s con- 
tract, which was assigned to it. 

That an arrangement of this nature 
might be unobjecti nable in its provi- 
sions and also profitable to the Accident 
Society, must be admitted; but it must 
also be admitted that the tendency is al- 
ways strongly toward the opposite. It is 
not an unfair presumption that such an 
arrangement may be intended as a con- 
cea\ment of an inordinate salary and as a 
‘‘ rider” upon the society. Mr. Pitcher 
is reported to have sold blocks of the In- 
vestment Company stock for cash ; and 
if there is a suspicion that the stock was 
mere paper and that his interest in this 
wheel-within-wheel arrangement _ be- 
came in his mind paramount to his inter- 
est in the society he should not deem 
such a suspicion unnatural. The stock is 
said to have paid eight per cent. annu- 
ally for two years past, which would be 
$120,000, If this is to be taken as merely 
his Own personal salary transferred, the 
members of the society will hardly be 
satistied to pay Mr. Pitcher so much ; if it 
is to be supposed to go, in whole or in 
part, to the company for services render- 
ed, the members may reasonably want to 
know what the services are and also what 
the company itself is. 

Mr. Pitcher says that the existence of 
the company and contract was known 
long ago to the Insurance Department. 
But there is no intimation of its existence 
in the reports, and have the members 
known of it? By the last report we find 
that the society’s income for 1892 was 
$978,468. It paid to members $445,652, 
and for management expenses, $534,759— 
a pretty heavy ratio. These expenses 
were : ° 





Commissions to agents............ 0.6066 $133,619 
Commissions for collecting assessments. 30,205 
Salaries of managers and agents......... 97,478 
Salarios Of CMOS ....0cccccccssecceceveve 30,722 
Salaries, etc.. tooffice employés 

Medical examiners’ fees 


ee IIR nn oncsekeseccesecccces 128,706 


This is certainly not a meager outlay ; 
and whatever the Investment Company 
has drawnor wherever that sum is tucked 
into these figures, the practical question 
is, What does that company do for the so- 
ciety? This isa matter of moment, and 
it is not an impertinence for anybody to 
concern himself about it in a proper spirit. 
The motives and trustworthinesss of the 
ex-employé who seems to have made the 
matter known are not the question, and 
that cannot be parried by impugning 
either. Mr. Pitcher should insist upon a 
thorough examination, and Superintend- 
ent Pierce should not wait for him to 
make the request, 





1893. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


1851. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder, 


AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


SUCCESS LN LIFE is greatly facilitated by a a 
knowledge of Human Nature. The Genius who 
does not know his fellowmen Fails, while the 
Ordinary Man, who has come in contact with all 
phases of human nature, Succeeds, 

Young Men of Character, Education and 
Integrity, with some Means, can best Learn 

umap Nature—and Mate Money while doing 
so—by becoming identified with the New York City 
General Agency ot the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Jno. I. D. Bristol, Manager, Metro- 
politan Building, New York © ity. 

eal Business Methods; Protected agents; 
no Brokers; no Rebates; gentlemanly business 
Associates; the Strongest, Safest and Best 
life insurance company, and the Greatest Field in 
the World to Learn want business and profes 
sional men are made of. College graduates and 
young lors immedi men especially, should write for 
particulars immediatel Ve 











&/ACCIDENT INSURANCEY 


AGAINST TOTAL DISABILITY, PARTIAL 
DISABILITY OR DEATH AT HOME OR ABROAD. 
OMEN INSURE® AGENTS WANTED. 











STATE MUTUAL 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1893. 


$8,093,055 23 
7. 069,868 66 


ASSETS 
LIABILITIES 


SURPLUS #1, 023,186 57 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
__€. W. ANDERSON. Gen. Agt. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1805 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
ayairs on the 3ist of December, 1892. 


(Mass. Standard). 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1892, to $list December, 1892.......... $3,690,250 88 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
PE EE a icapsepecnsébaseseskensexanes 1,472,142 48 


Total Marine Premiums. .............. 5,162,393 36 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1892, to dist December 1892...... 3,759,193 06 

Losses paid during the same 
$1,466,178 06 
Returnsof Premiums 
and Expenses.......8738,617 09 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 

United States and State of New York. 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $7,816,455 00 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 2,027,000 00 

Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 
pany estimated at 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 

Cash in Bank.. 


1,029,345 26 
1,336,622 46 
276,262 9 


Amount 12,455,685 il 


Six per cent. interest on the ontstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the hoiders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev- 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, on 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from whi * date all inter- 
est thereon will cease, The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
lst December, 18%, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES : 

CHAS. H. MARSHALL. 
CHAS, D. LEVERIC 
EWD. FLOYD JONES, , 
Hi or H. MA CY, 
LAWRENCE TURN one 
WwW AL aren is BROWN 


e D. 
“A se MOORE, 


RAVE 
JoskPH Ic c SMAPMAN, 


wee H. WEBB, 
OKACE GRAY, 
ane TAM E. DODGE, 
SORGE BLISss, 
Sous L. RIKER, 
A ND. 


A 
SOHN D. HEWLE 
CAR 


ETT 7 
LES P. BURDETT, BV’ ARETE FRAZA 
MENRY E.HAWLEY, * WILLIAM B. BOULTON 


J.D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice President 
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Organized 1843 














The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


Richard A. McCurdy, President 


Assets over 


BOARD OF 


Samuel D. Babcock 
George $S. Coe 


= C. Holden 
lermann C. von Post 
Alexander H. Rice 
Lewis May 

Oliver Harriman 
Henry W. Smith 


George Bliss 


George F. Baker 





Dudley Olcott 
Frederic Cromwell 
Richard A. McCurdy — T. — 

obert Sewell 
S. Van Rensselaer Cruger 
Charles R. Henderson 


Rufus W. Peckham 
- Hobart Herrick 
Robert Olyphant m. P. Dixon 
Robert A. Granniss 
Henry H. Rogers 


$17 5,000,000.00 
TRUSTEES 


no. W. Auchincloss 
‘heodore Morford 
William Babcock 
Stuyvesant Fish 
Augustus D. Juilliar 
Charles E. Miller 
Walter R. Gillette 
ance E. Granniss 
avid C. Robinson 
H. Walter Webb 
George G. Haven 





Robert A. Granniss, Vice-President 


Walter R. Gillette, General Manager 


Isaac F. Lloyd, 2d Vice-President 


William J. Easton, Secretary 


Emory McClintock, Actuary 


C. A. Preller, Auditor 





Frederic Cromwell, Treasurer 





The Largest Life Insurance Company in the World 


Head Offices : Nassau, 


New York 





Ameri- 
can 
FIRE 
Insur- 
ance 
a 





EKIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATE ME NT 
aire pre 500,000 00 
Ke — for reinsurance and all other 

MIR cia cnnbous dyatanannaiisauses nadawer oon 2,541,873 | 
F Surplus over all Liabilities... .......cccecees 141,428 86 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan, Ist, 1893. 83, 183.302 4 
THOMAS 1, MANTEUMEIEN. Proce 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


ne Square, Boston, Mass. 
SETS, Dec. 31st. 1592..823.026,000 61 

t TAIL EWA. .....2cssccc050- 69°,231 67 
rag Mt 94 


LIFE RATE ENDOW VMENT policies are in- 
sued at the old life rate aes mium, 


fe nauhl Cash distributions are paid upon all pol 
cle; 





K very policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office, 
BENJ. KF. STEVENS, President 
ALER EDD. FOSTER, V ice-Pren. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secret 
WwW M. BTU NE. Aunt. Sec, 


1850. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 












OFFICERS: 
GEORGE H. BURFORD.. -President 
C. P. FRALEIGH.........000. SUIT. Secretary 
A, WHEELWKIGHT.......... Assistant Secretary 
WME. EMMITT, cc ccsccccssesccccczeseresses Actuary 
EPCOT PTIUN 000 one socaree asian envvene ashier 
PONTE, SUR a sisccccis> svnscsacséa Medical saeuer 


FINANCE COMMITTEE, 
GEO. G. WILL jane. .. Pres. Chem, ee Bank 
q UL ius CATLI 
PRE OME, cecaccceccsagaus sbcnsnsnced 
# H. PE ‘RKINS © in, 
Presa, ‘Importers? anit Traders, Nat. Bank, 
The two most + pepene plans of LIFE INSURANCE * 
are the CONTIN TERM POLICY which gives 
tothe insured the greatest possible amount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible 
Brpeent ca cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED IN- 
JOME POLICY which embraces ever ae fea- 
ture of enter didi insurance, and which in the event 
of adv cate ov orteking the the insured mer, be used as 
COLL AL SEUUF FORA N, to the ex- 
ntof the full legal reserve sales ® thereof, ‘in accord- 
ance with the terms and conditions of these policies, 





GOOD AGEN TS, Gestring & to represent the Com- 
bey. are invited to address FFNEY, Super- 


Cedar and Liberty Streets, 





ress 
tendent of Agencies at Home Ciice. 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January lst, 1893 
Cash Capital.................... $1,000,000 00 


Reserves a Insurance in u ue 2 


180 73 
SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
R. J. TAYLOR, Manager Loss De- 
partment. 


Policy-holders® ‘Surplus... 
SPORS ABMOEB.........cccceeeeee 





MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 


After May Ist, 18%, Main Office will be at 4 to 48 
CEDAR STREET, 





H. DUTCHER, ere Beeohiza J Department, 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N e 
J. MCDONALD, General Manager “Western De- 
partinent 
GEO. E. KLINE, Assistant to General Manager, 
Risite Building. Chicago, fl. 
Ss. b... AL, General Manager Pacific Coast 
Departin 
BAKKMAN, Assistant to General Manager, 
sa} Pine Street, San Francisco, Cai. 


RESPONSIBLE eamnasathihedi WANTED. 








J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 












FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFIC: 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
JANUARY ist, 1893. 


This is the only Company holding an Official Certifi- 
cate of Examination, of recent date, from the State Insur- 
ance Department. The Assets, Accounts and Surplus 
to policy-holders have been certified to under the seal of 
the State by the Insurance Superintendent. 


ASSETS. 


Real Estate........... a. eumenwets Nieieodivises ee ee $12,531,016 





75 
COCO BNO BONI vies. vecieccccssivcieceeeseeceesicee 86,680,177 51 
Bonds and Mortgages... ...........cccece cece eeceeee 24,236,785 51 
Loans secured by collaterals.................20.005- 8,916,000 00 
I MO MEAS EREN DOIN 6 oa 6:0) 0:'cicsics si dre wioreiero-ereininriaisinrwsinmeicieaese 1,096,850 03 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies... 4,201,283 68 
Interest and Rents due and accrued................. 971,810 14 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums... 3,865,275 37 

ROS WADOON os Scicgsidedevesonetiwecammancoouas $137,499 198 99 





LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies.............$119,075,888 00 
PIGHGE RAMMANNNOMRN S65 oixse-e vcicaccicccntivedaeemeewaws 1,618,362 89 


yy AAT) 4 ye $120,694,250 89 
SURPLUS, being the same amount which will 
be shown to be the Company’s Sur- 
plus by the Annual Report of the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment as of December 3ist, 1892.... 


INCOME. 





$16,804,948 10 











Total Premium Income..........ccccceccessoccccece $25,040,113 98 
NEIPCUGAE PIRCUMES AGE 6 oc cccinscscviecvccwececes dr atnbotaion 5,896,476 90 
OPA, PGs ooo cis civvcvincccvicscocnnvdsesences $30,936,590 83 
AMOR MON oo sie: ccarsicid sornrisivererendsannes den ceadetawes 7,896,589 29 
Endowments paid. ......cccccccccccccsccccocsecccces 1,114,301 99 
Annuities, Dividends, Surrender Values, etc........ 4,984,121 05 


Total paid policy-holders.......... ..$18,995,012 33 
Commissions... 6.2.2.6. cece cece cones sdigeinaueerss 


Agency sie Physicians’ oni pennnrinn and 


4,178,316 60 





Ne oo oo de 6.5. c:6 ie Keanna casesienwsceuecie 1,851,246 18 
Taxes, Salaries and other Expenses... 1,629,715 65 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS..................-. ~— $21,654,290 76 





Number of Policies issued during 1892 66,259, New Insurance, $173,605,070. 
Total number of Policies in force January 1, 1893, 224,008. 
Amount at Risk, $689,248,629. 


NOTE AS TO STATEMENT. 


The above statement corresponds in all respects with the official report of the Company, as 
will be published by the State Insurance Department. No assets not acceptable under the law of 
the State, or the regulations of the Department are included, and the SURPLUS ($16,804 - 
948.10) IS THE EXACT SUM THAT WILL BE SHOWN BY THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. E. N. GIBBS, 
A. H. WELCH, 2d Vice-President. H. S. THOMPSON, 
G. W. PERKINS, . . 3d Vice-President. C. C. WHITNEY, , . . Secretary. 
R. W. WEEKS,... . . Actuary. T. M.BANTA,..... . « Cashier. 
C.N. JONES, . . . Associate Actuary. J. A.BROWN, ..... . Auditor. 
H. C. RICHARDSON, Ass’t Actuary. D. P. KINGSLEY, . Supt. of Agencies. 

A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 

S. H. CARNEY, M.D., Associate Medica! Director. 

M. L. KING, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 

O. H. ROGERS, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 





Treasurer. 
Comptroller. 


TRUSTEES. 
WILLIAM H. APPLETON, panning FAIRCHILD, WOODBURY LANGDON, EDM’D D. RANDOLPH 
Cc. C, BALDWIN, EDWARD N. GIBBS, JOHN A. McCALL, HIRAM 8, STEELE, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, WILLIAM R. GRACE, HENRY C. MORTIMER, WILLIAM L. STRONG 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY, WM.B.HORNBLUWER, RICHARD MUSER, HENRY TUCK, 
JOHN CLAFLIN WALTER H. LEWIS AUGUSTUS G. PAINE, A. H. WELCH 
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Old and VYoung. 


DECEMBER. 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


THE year’s old clock strikes twelve, with 
solemn stroke and slow, 
The truant sun, far southward, turns his 
pallid glow 
O’er wastes of snow, 
Made blue by distance dim, 
Gray rocks break through the glistening 
white on yonder ledge, 
Where pine trees cast their shadows dark 
above the edge 
Of granite rocks, 
Once riven by an earthquake’s 
shocks 
In ages far and grim. 


Down steep ravines, Where brooks, in sum- 
mer, gayly fell, 
Thick hemlocks stand o’er ice bound flood, 
and, moaning, tell 
The darksome spell 
Of winter's death and cold. 
The soulless moon’s fair crescent gleams, 
through clouds of gray, 
Above the line of light where sinks the sun 
away : 
Faded and pale, 
Ghost of himself, he seems to fail 
From nature, sad and old. 


The frozen death, that holds the earth with 
marble hand, 
Binds its chill clasp upon our hearts, the 
while we staud 
Awed by the grand, 
Stern majesty of cold : 
Till, far above, a brilliaut dark, an upper 
deep, 
Unfathomed, opens wide, and o’er it sound 
less leap 
Great waves of light 
The rhythmic pulse of northern 
night 
Which break ir starry gold. 
And now, once hearts beat free 
and gladly thrill 
To wordless tones that through the silence 
throb and fill 
The air, a-chill, 
With winter’s midnight theme. 
So vast the universe of worlds, and we so 


more, our 


small! 


Yet may we of the sacred partake, 


with all 
Giod’s angel-bands ; 
And even touch their outstretched 


cup 


hands 
In tender, solemu dream. 


full of Life 
worlds of light ; 
free from 
blight 
Of the sad night 
Of our earth’s grief and pain, 
That vanish there, like black smoke from a 
furnace fire, 
Wind swept to nothingness ; 
and higher, 
lhe infinite sky 


those onward sweeping 


littleness, or soil, or any 


as wider still 


Recedes and opens, and we cry— 
Oh, Father, make us thine again ! 


To live! 
wo, 

Is rapture now; for all this heavenly ebb 
and tlow, 


Only to live, if even in pain and 


And wondrous glow, 
Is Life; and wea part! 
With eyes anointed, gazing deep into the 
vast 
December night, we surely know that at 
the last, 
When earth again 
Is formless, void, we shall remain, 
Life drops of the Eternal Heart. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. * 
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A CASE OF SPITE. 


BY RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON, 


UNDER the old judiciary of the State of 
Georgia, parties in the courts of justices 
of the peace were allowed trials of issues 
by a jury composed of not more than 
seven men nor less than five. Some inci- 
dents of acase in one of these tribunals, 
in which Josiah Cotfield, Esq., presided, I 
purpose to report. 

Daniel Hickson was so dark-skinned 
that people used to call him Black Dan, 
and his disposition was much like his out- 
ward being. I don’t remember ever to 
have heard any of the neighbors speculate 
as to which of these two conditions, if 
either, preceded and produced the other ; 
but all were persuaded in their minds that, 
if not pareat and offspring, they must 





have been twin brothers, or twin sisters, 
as(in the language of statutes) the case 
might be. If Dan Hickson had been ever 
fully satisfied with an instance of treat- 
ment received by him from other people, 
nobody could tell when that was. Per- 
haps the nearest approach was the day 
whereon he got married. For indeed he 
did get a wife, and a good one; but some 
said it was because she was the oldest 
among seven daughters of a poor man 
whose pame was Scroggins. By this 
time there was a multitude of children 
whose chief, if not only advantage over 
their forbears was change of family name. 

Dan was a carpenter ; at least he called 
himself one, and he was nigher being on 
that line of business than any other. He 
could drive a jack-plane better than some 
people who were without much addiction 
to that kind of exercise, and he c ould bore 
an auger hole not so divergent from a 
perpendicular or a horizontal as to let it 
seem worth while to make a great fuss 
about it. The main support of the family 
was this wife, who slaved herself as if 
she felt bound to be everlastingly thank- 
ful for her escape from old maidhood and 
the Scroggins name. Besides all work at 
home, she took in weaving and plain 
sewing, sold a few chickens and eggs, all 
about enough to purchase what few 
things were needed from the stores. Dan 
did not complain very often of his wife; 
for, dull aud saturnine as he was, he 
could not but know that she did almost 
every blessed thing for the family. Yet 
he must do a certain amount of mouthing 
in order to keep her from getting above 
herself, There is nothing more important, 
particularly to mean husbands, than let- 
ting women know that they are not the 
heads of things. Commonly he submitted 
to home conditions, letting himself and 
his children be fed and clothed by their 
mother, fretting himself only to the de- 
gree deemed prudent and salutary for his 
own lordship. Occasionally he tovk a 
job, mainly for the purpose of letting it 
be known what the result would be if he 
were to put himself fully forth with the 
vigor which to none except himself he 
was known to possess. 
distant, on Williams 
Creek, dWelt the Collinses ; good, excellent 
people, whose head, Mr, Jacob Collins, all 
his acquaintances were bound to respect. 
To bim, from Dan Hickson, some grati- 
tude for little favors now and then was 
due, but was never acknowledged. One 
reason was that whenever in his hearing 
the name of Mrs, Hickson was spoken, 
Mr. Collins was hearty, sometimes even 
ardent, in his praise ; whereas, at the men- 
tion of Dan’s, he was either entirely silent, 
or, after uttering a grunt of varied mag- 
nitude and doubtful meaning, passed on 
as if in search of conversation upon topics 
more interesting. Occasionally he called 
upon Dan todo little jobs in fixing up 
loosened gates and doors, mending plan- 
tation gear, and things of that sort. 
Knowing the motive for which such em- 
ployment was bestowed, Dan was not at 
all thankful for it, and, in time, grew to 
actully dislike this neighbor. 

Mr. Collins, in point of fact, was not so 
very much whiter than Dan, either in 
complexion or spirit ; but tho reticent and 
saving almost to closeness, he was thor- 
oughly upright, and much more kind- 
hearted than his looks, words and gen- 
eral deportment indicated. 

Dan’s wife thought a great deal of him, 
as well she might, for the times in which, 
by one way and another, involving not 
considerable trouble to himself, he helped 
them out. Dan’s hostility was increased 
by this feeling in his wife; not at all 
from jealousy, but because it laoked 
to him as if meant and tending to lower 
himself, and at length he came to wish for 
an opportunity of doing what he called 
paying Jake Collins back. The latter 
perhaps would have known of this feeling 
if, when known, he would have cared 
about it. As it was he ignored Dan’s sul- 
lenness when in his presence, and acted as 
if nothing was further from his thoughts 
or desires than being made acquainted 
with anything ever passing in the head of 
Dan Hickson. It was destined, however, 
to come to pass that such acquaintance 
should be made and in a way as pro- 


A mile or so 





nounced as it was singular and unex- 
pected. 

One night Mr. Collins said at the sup- 
per table : 

‘*As Irid by Dan Hickson’s this even- 
in’ his wife were up to her elbows at the 
washtub. I halted a bit, howdied, asked 
how all was, and she the same. She told 
me Dan were out of a job and she wished 
he could git one. I didn’t tell her what 
were on my mind—that Dan better stay 
at home, and git to plowin’ and hoein’ and 
tendin’ to things in gener’! thar, than be 
foolin’ around lookin’ for jobs that he ain't 
fittin’ to manage. But she’s such a hard- 
workin’, good, fine woman, and have so 
much scufflin’ to do to git along with all 
them children, a-addin’ in Dan, I felt 
sorry for her; and I told her to tell Dan 
that if he have a mind to it, he might 
come over to-morrow mornin’, and I’d 
see if I coulda’t give him somethin’ todo.” 

** Well, J should have told her no such 
thing,” said Mrs, Collins. ‘‘ Dan Hick- 
son’s work isn’t worth nigh what he 
charges for it, and besides it’s well known 
that he don’t like you. His wife is a good, 
industrious woman, and all that; but 1 
got no use for Dan Hickson.” 

‘“*Oh well, my dear, you’re right about 
Dan’s work and his gener’! good for noth- 
in’; but I’m a-aimin’ at helpin’ his fami 
Jy. As for Dan Hickson not likin’ o’ me, 
I never pestered my mind about whether 
he liked me or not, and jest as live he 
don’t as do. Them is the exact way I am 
about Black Dan Hiekson, as some calls 
him.” 

There were quite a number of little 
somethings needed to be done about the 
yard and horse lot; for Mr. Collins, good 
man that he was known to be, was not 
one to throw away his money in absence 
of all consideration. And so when Dan 
came over next day he was engaged for a 
set time with the understanding that it 
might be extended if his work should 
prove satisfactory. The job, however, 
was done in a way so slovenly that, at the 
expiration of the engagement, Mr. Col- 
lins frankly owned dissatisfaction, and 
added that he would have no further use 
of Dan’s services. At that Dan, as had 
been his intention all along, flew into as 
much of a passion as he knew not to be 
unsafe, refused offer of the money stipu- 
lated for his work, and, when he had 
reached, passed through and shut the 
gate, cried back : 

‘*1’m agoin’ to sue you, sir.” 

‘* Well, Dan Hickson,” Mr, Collins fired 
at his back as he rushed away, ‘‘ you’re a 
triflin’er and a good-for-nothiner creatur’ 
than I knewed, and that’s a heap to say.” 
Then he soliloquized thus : 

‘*T have knewed some fools in my life- 
time; but it seems like to me, if [ ain’t 
bad mistakened, Dan Hickson’s the big- 
gest I ever come up with. He sue me, 
after I offered him the money, and he 
wouldn’t take it! Psher! go ‘long with 
you, Dan Hickson !” 

He turned away and let his thoughts 
seek other themes. A few days afterward, 
meeting Dan on the street, supposing that 
his wrath had subsided enough to let him 
take the money that was due him, he ten- 
dered it; but Dan passed on, and, if it 
had been possible, he would have looked 
blacker in the face than it was its nature 
tobe. Mr. Collins remarked calmly to a 
bystander : 

‘It appears like the fool in Dan Hick- 
son have growed to be so big that it 
ockepy all his in’ards and can’t git out 
convenant to itself ;” and he added: *‘l’ve 
heerd older people than what I call for say 
that it take a many var’ous kind o’ people 
to make up a world ; but I don’t hizitate 
to express my opinion that it seem like to 
me if Dan Hickson had been left out 
when they were makin’ the one we has at 
the present, they is a monst’ous few peo- 
ple would a-said they missed him so 
mighty powerful much. I owe Dan 
Hickson fifteen dollars ; that is, I acknowl- 
edge to owe it, albe’ the work he done for 
me ain’t worth it; and this is now twice’t 
I’ve offered to pay him the money, and he 
won't take it. It remain to see what he’s 
goin’ to do about it. I sha’n’t pester my- 
self with him any furder. He did threatin 
to sue me, and you know ’Siah Cofield’ll 





let summons go agins’ anybody or any 
thin’ to pile up his fees. But if Dan do 
do what he make his threats, without I’m 
much mistakened in the law o’ such Cases, 
Vil fling him in the cost. Because it’!] 
be nothin’ but a case o’ spite, and mostly 
because I got more prop’ty than he have ; 
and he know I think a mighty heap of his 
wife and a monsv’ous little o’ him.” 

It was a fri quent and entirely honora- 
ble boast of Mr. Collins that he had never 
been sued in any court, and that when- 
ever he knew the precise amount of a 
creditor’s bill it had been his habit to give 
or send the money on or before the day 
on which it was due and payable. There- 
fore, when, a few days afterward, James 
Hutchins, the constable, brought a sum- 
mons to be and appear on the next but 
one ensuing Saturday at the Courthouse 
of Josiah Cofield, Esq.,to make answer to 
a suit at the instance of Daniel Hickson, it 
could hardly be expected that such a man 
could refrain from at least a few words of 
righteous resentment. 

‘Well! the fool have done gone and 
done like he said he would. It have 
broke out on him worse than I thought, 
and Squire Cofield and, as to that, you 
too, might have koew there were some- 
thin’ wrong some’r’s.” 

‘*T hope you won’t blame me and Squire 
Cofield, Mr. Collins. We’re obleeged ”— 

“Oh no, Jeems, I don’t blame you nor 
him from wantin’ your fees ; and I can’t 
hold you responsible for Dan Hickson 
havin’ of no more sense. You go long, 
and tell Squire Cofield Vl certain to be 
thar if I'm a-livin’.” 

Quite a number of the neighbors used 
to gather at the court ground on the one 
Saturday in the month when this tribunal 
sat. ‘lo-day as many as forty were pres- 
ent; for much talk had been given out by 
both parties in this issue, and considerable 
curiosity was indulged. Mr, Collius and 
Dan put in anearly appearance ; the latter 
seemed calm, but sufliciently serious, with 
the thought of a poor man being forced 
thus tocry out for withholding of hard- 
earned wages. At the sounding of the 
case, both parties announcing them elves 
reauy, the magistrate said : 

‘Then perceed with the case; 
Hickson have the flo’ first.” 

To be accurate, this was a figure of 
speech ; for, being a hot day, the Court 
removed from the small building, and 
seated itself beneath a white oak tree 
near by. 

Of the four witnesses summoned the 
first, after proving the bill, was turned 
over to the defendant for cross-examina- 
tion. 

“*I got no question for the witness,” 
said the latter. ‘‘ Every word he have 
swore to is nothing but the God’s truth !” 
The like occurred with the second, When 
the third was put forth one of the by- 
standers, voicing the general sentiment of 
rising disgust, said to Dan, loud enough 
to be heard by several : 

**What you keep puttin’ up witnesses 
for, Dan? Don’t you see Mr. Collins ain’t 
*»putin’ your account?” 

‘““Never you mind,” answered Dan; 
“*P’'m agoin’ to jes pile it on to him, to let 
him know who he’s a-aimiu’ to run over 
and squush.” 

‘Allright; go it, horsefly ! but if you 
don’t look out, you’re goin’ to be popped 
off with the whip,” the interlocutor re- 
plied. 

Plaintiff's case at length closed, and de- 
fendant was informed that the floor was 
his. Rising slowly, he cast his eyes 
in solemn retrospect toward his home and 
the memories awakened by thoughts of 
it. Turning again, without seeming to 
note the presence of the dignitary before 
him, he threw a general mildly appealing 
look around, and then began : 

‘‘ Forty-nine year ago, on the twenty- 
fifv o’ last December I were borned ; and 
it were in this same county, and in this 
same deestrict, and that not a mile from 
where I now ockepy with myself and my 
own people in reason’ble, mod’rate peace— 
untwell now. I ’member freckwent to 
have heerd my mother say that when I 
come, I come a Chris’mas present, which 
I’ve no idee she would have used them 
words if she had have knew that I'd live 
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to see the time I had to be sued for a ac- 
count o’ fifteen dollars, and that by sech 
a man as Dan Hickson. No, I honest be- 
lieve sech as that were far be it from the 
mouth o’ that honor’ble female ; that I’ve 
not a doubt on the mind of all that 
knewed her when she died the twentit’ 0’ 
this last Aperl she went straight to man- 
sion in the sky.” 

It was a good exordium ; for evidently 
it told upon all present, even Dan, who 
scowled around as if to remonstrate 
against the insinuation that he meant to 
cast reflection upon the memory of the 
excellent lady to whom eo pathetic alllu- 
sion had been made, 

“If my riclection b’ar me out,” the 
speaker, after a tender pause, proceeded, 
«all the records in this county will show 
that I never has been sued in no court, 
little nor big, since I been a man grown, 
and, in course not before I arriv’ to that 
age o’ discretion, umph—so to speak—un- 
twell now. And in the first offstart of 
these few remarks, I say this case is noth- 
in’ in the world but a case 0’ puore spite ; 
and 'll let you my neighbors and friends 
and acquaintances and feller-citizens, I'll 
let you all see just how it is. 

* Ahem! My yard and horse lot wanted 
some little patchin’ up, ahd me and Dan 
Hickson made a bargain for twenty days 
at seventy-five cent a day. [| told him if 
he done it to suit I might keep him some 
longer, as there were some other work 
a-wantin’ to be done. Iknewed he wern’t 
the carpenter he called hisself ; but he 
have a excelient, hard-workln’, good 
woman for wife; and it were because of 
her and her quantities o’ little children 1 
thought Pd try him, it bein’ always my 
feelin’ it were a pity that sech a fine 
woman have to put up with jest sech a 
man as Dan Hickson is.” 

Here everybody, except Dan and Squire 
Cofield, laughed heartily. 

‘* Well,” continued the defendant, ‘* Dan 
Hickson showed hisself a poorer .work- 
man than [ had honest took him for : and 
so when his time were out I told him | 
has no furder use for his services, but that 
there were his fifteen dollars, and I took 
out my pocket-book. Then he up, he did, 
and he riz into a passion, and he declar’ he 
won't take the money, but is agoin’ to sue 
me for it. First time I see him arfter that 
I told him there were his money if he’d 
step in Mr. Huckaby’s store and give me 
areceipt for it. He never noticed me no 
more’n Vd been a hound-dog. And so, 
first thing | knewed, here come Jeems 
Hutchins with a summons, And now I 
ask the question if my friends and neigh- 
bors think it’s fa’r, and if it’s right betwix’ 
man and man for me to be flung in the 
cost by Dan Hickson, who, if he deny my 
words, lin ready to prove “em every one. 
These is all the remarks it lay on my mind 
to say on the present occasion.” 

This address was followed by looks and 
murmurings that made Dan hang his head 
in silence, 

“Take the case, gent’men o’ the jury,” 
charged the magistrate, ‘* and decide it 
accordin’ to your idees betwix’ man and 
man, the pla’ntuff and the defen’ant.” 

After a very few minutes the jury, re- 
turning from another oak to which they 
had repaired, rendered the following : 

“We, the jury, find this a case o’ spite ; 
and our verdi't is the pla’ntuff Dan Hick- 
son be flung in the cost.” 

Dan, seizing his hat, betook himself 
away. 

‘*Come back here, Dan Hickson,” cried 
Squire Cofield, ‘* and pay them cost ; the 
jury have found agin’ you, out and out; 
and if you don’t come back and ’'— 

“Never mind, Squire Cofield,” Mr, Col- 
lins blandly interrupted, ‘let him go; 
here’s his fifteen dollars; the jury have 
found against him; but Vil pay it, and 
you can take the cost out of that. Dll 
make it up some way to the creatur’s 
family. Dollar eighteen and three quar- 
ter cent, ain’t they? Yes, well, take it 
out, and I'll make it up somehow. But 
my advice would be to you to be more 
keerful how you send your summonses to 
people that you obleeged to know they 
ain't a-wantin’ to dodge nothin’ that’s 
accordin’ to law and jestice.” 

After he had gone, one of the men said: 

“Had no idee Mr. Collins was sech a 





pleader. When he brung in his ma, I 
declar’ I were a-most fit to cry; for I 
knowed her, and she were as perfec’ a 
saint in her old age as ever trod grit in 
Warren County. It’s to be now hoped 
that Black Dan’ll let out some o’ the fool 
that’s always been in him.” 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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“YES, I said it,” said Miss Abigail Cut- 
ler; ‘‘ 1 said it, and I’m willing to say it 
again. It was the truth, and the truth’s 
good enough to be spoke at all times.” 

Miss Plummer, the little spinster seam- 
stress, stayed for a moment her indus- 
trious hands over a buttonhole and Jooked 
up in some excitement. There had been 
a quarrel between Miss Abigail and her 
cousin, Mrs. Prout. Something had been 
said by one or the other of them which 
never had been, and, as believed by some 
of the neighbors, never could be, forgiven. 
No one had exactly understood what it 
was. It was now evident that the some- 
thing was to be told, and no wonder Miss 
Plummer was excited, 

‘* What I said was no more nor less than 
this,’ went on Miss Abigail. ‘I said” 
(with a lowered voice and impressive slow- 
ness), ‘‘* Jane Perkins Prout’—Perkins 

yas her maiden name, you know—Uncle 

Eli Perkins over to Briar Hill—‘ Jane Per- 
kins Prout, you’re no better than a 
heathen yourself.’ ”’ 

Miss Plummer drew a long breath. 

‘That wasn’t such a dreadful thing to 
say,” she said, in a little disappointment. 
*T don’t think we ought to lay it up 
against the heathen that they are heathen, 
you know ; they can’t help it.” 

‘*“No, I haven’t got anything special 
against the heathen myself, But that 
wasn’tall. I kep’ on, and says I, ‘ You’re 
near and close fisted.’ ” 

“That was bad!” Miss Plummer was 
now quite satisfied, 

‘Yes ; but I meant it. and | ain’t never 
goin’ to take it back, because it’s as true 
a word as ever I spoke. The Perkinses 
always had a near streak about ‘em. Old 
Squire Perkins never could be got to give 
a cent to foreign missions. Seemed to 
have a born prejudice against ‘em. Had 
away of sayin’ he'd a great sight rather 
give to things closer home. Near !—why, 
Jane Prout’s a sight near’on her father 
ever was. I told her so. [ knew when I 
did it she’d get mad; but I didn’t care. 
And now if she’s made up her mind to 
keep it up she can.” 

**Over Thanksgivin’?’ The little seam- 
stress said it with a gasp. 

‘*Ts’pose so. I ain’tone of the sort that 
apologizes for speakin’ the truth. Where 
are you goin’ to spend to-morrow, Miss 
Plummer ?” 

Miss Abigail said this to change the 
subject; for, truth to say, her own heart 
failed her a little at thought of carrying a 
quarrel of any kind over Thanksgiving 
Day, andshe did not care to discuss it. 

Miss Plummer brightened up in a chir- 
rupy, birdlike fashion, as she answered : 

‘**Oh, tohome. Me and Mother's never 
spent it anywheres else since I can re- 
member. I thought to myself at first we 
was goin’ to have rather a doleful time, 
seein’ we moved here strangers last spring; 
but there’s a family livin’ here that’s 
cousins to Father’s first wife’s children by 
her first marriage—not so very near re- 
lated, you'll say, but near enough to give 
the feelin’ of havin’ one’s own folks. And 
Mother always says what’s Thanksgivin’ 
if you can’t have some of your own kin 
with yon?—I mean”—suddenly remem- 
bering that she had neither seen nor heard 
of anything like hospitable festivity since 
she had come this first-time to sew for 
Miss Cutler—‘‘I mean, of course, for— 
folks that thinks that way, you know.” 

With which weak ending Miss Plum- 
mer gave her full attention to the button- 
holes. 

‘“*T don’t mind tellin’ you,” said Miss 
Abigail, ‘fall the reason besides that I 
have for feelin’ as tho me and Jane Prout 
weren’t very friendly. It was long 
before you moved here. There came 
a strange minister and preached a sermon 





on foreign missions. Now "—Miss Abigail 
gave an energetic shake of her head— 
‘I’ve heard missionary talks all my life. 
I’ve kep’ track of all the missionaries sent 
out by the Board. I’ve belonged to the 
Missionary Society ever sence I was big 
enough. I’ve worked for fairs, and I’ve 
pecked home missionary boxesand tended 
monthly concerts regular, besides always 
readin’ the missionary column of my Sun- 
day paper; and I’m free to confess that 
never in all my life have I been stirred 
as I was by what that man sai.” 

‘“*H’m,” said Miss Plummer, as Miss 
Abigail paused as if expecting a reply. 

‘*Never! Jane Prout was_ there. 
Wouldn’t a-been, I guess, if she'd ‘a’ 
known what the sermon was agoin’ to be. 
Well, it was on my mind all the time to 
wonder if Jane wouldn’t be clear broke 
up—her hardness, you know, about for- 
eign missions—by what she heard, And 
I knew there was plenty others in the con- 
gregation that thought the same way. 
She sat ina back seat, and I could see 
some of ’em a-lookin’ sideways towards 
her. When meetin’ was out some of us 
was gathered in the entry a-wipin’ our 
eyes and a-sayin’ wasn’t it the most im- 
pressivest thing we’d ever heard, when 
Jane come out. And, of course, we all 
looked to see how she took it. D’ you be- 
lieve she was softened and tearful? Not 
she. Right down the aisle she had walked 
and right out among us she come, with 
her lips set together bard. And when we 
turned to her and wanted to shake hands 
and say somethin’ about its bein’ just 
titted for her and we hoped she’d heed the 
word in season, what did she do but walk 
right out without a word, good or bad, to 
anybody. The next time I went to see 
her I said all I should have said at the 
meetin’ if she had give me a chance. 
And then she set her lips together again 
and wouldn’t say a word. And after I'd 
spoke what I thought was my duty op 
the subject I wound up by tellin’ her 
what I told you. It’s true, Uncle Eli did 
once ina while give to other things, but 
Jane never does. That was three years 
age. Jane and me ain’t never spoke 
sence. I’m willin’ to if she was; but I 
s’pose she’s waitin’ for me to beg her par 
don, and, as I said, | don’t do that for 
speakin’ the truth.” 

“Still, itseems a kind of pity,” ven- 
tured Miss Plummer, thinking with an 
inward sigh of the well-stored cellar and 
larder, all running over with provisions 
for the holiday cheer that was not to be. 

‘*Yes, I see it so, myself,” said Miss 
Abigail; ‘*’specially after all the changes 
we've had this past year. I always 
s’posed my brother and his family would 
‘a’ been satistied to stay here on the old 
place. But they wasn’t, and sence he 
sold off the best part of the farm and 
went West you may guess it’s lonely 
enough here. Not that I’m findin’ any 
fault. He’s got boys to look after, and it’s 
noblame to him if he thinks he can do bet- 
ter for ’em somewheres else, I’ve got just 
enough land left to keep up the old home, 
and you may be sure I’m goin’ to hold on 
to that. But there’s no denyin’’—with a 
mournful shake of her head—‘‘ that it’s 
no end quiet and forlorn now there’s no 
young things about to make it lively.” 

‘*Makes my heart fairly ache to think 
of the stillness, when it had ought to be 
the other way,” afterward declared Miss 
Plummer to her mother, while doing her 
best to make the most of their own small 
means for showing hospitality. 

A forlorn quiet indeed it was which 
settled over the comfortable old home- 
stead with the dying out of the sound of 
Miss Plummer’s footsteps, as in the early 
twilight she took her departure. Never 
had Miss Abigail found the stillness so de- 
pressing. And over her heart came a 
heavy sense of theawfulness of the condi- 
tion in which she found herself. 

‘“‘Thanksgivin’ Eve, and not a sight or 
sound or smell of Thanksgivin’ on the 
place!” It seemed a kind of sacrilege. 
‘But it ain’t my fault,” she maintained 
stoutly to herself, 

But in the hush and the unaccus- 
tomed hour of rest, made necessary by 
the unusual effort of sewing with Miss 
Plummer in order to thriftily make the 
most of these few days of hired sewing, 





thought had its way with the mistress of 
the old farmhouse: and conscience, 
backed by memories of days long gone by, 
came to crowd its way to the front. When 
the house had been full of merry voices 
and busy hands at holiday times she had 
been successful in putting down all feeling 
of self-reproach in regard to her differ- 
ence with her cousin ; but now her heart 
turned with longing to the only ones of 
her kindred who remained within sound 
of her voice or clasp of her hand. 

“*P’rap3s [ was a little sharp on Jane,” 
she admitted to herself. **But it was 
true,every word of it. And she'd no call 
to be so sniffy when I said what it was 
my plain duty tosay. But, Jane’s hada 
heap of trouble—widowed, and not gettin’ 
along over well. If them boys and girls 
of hers was here for to-morrow they’d 
take the stillness out of the house. But 
nothin’s ready forfolks, And anyways ”— 
with renewed energy—'‘‘it’s just as much 
Jane Prout’s place to make up to me as 
mine to her.” 

The mournful creak of her rocking 
chair echoed dismally through the hush. 
She grew nervous, and at length arose 
suddenly to her feet. 

‘There ain’t no need of my bein’ a 
heathen, even if I aint got anybody to 
make holiday for. Caleb’s goin’ for din- 
ner to his own folks, but that young tur- 
key can be cooked to-morrow just as well 
as not. It never shall be said in my day 
that Thanksgivin’ Day went over in this 
house and no turkey cooked. It ought to 
be hangin’ up for a few days, only I've 
been too busy with the sewin’ to think of 
it. Caleb's gone out and won't be back 
till late, but 1 can go and kill it—and glad 
to have somethin’ to do to forget the 
quiet.” 

Taking the lantern, Miss Abigail made 
her way to the henhouse. The turkey 
was secured, and its innocent head wrung 
from its body; then, turning toward the 
house, she stumbled over some sawed 
wood with which Caleb was about to be- 
gin a new pile for the winter’s use. Striv- 
ing to recover her footing, she stepped 
upon a round stick, which rolled under 
her foot. The turkey could be dropped 
but not the lantern, for that would break. 
And the end of it was that all her efforts 
nade the final come-down far worse than 
if she had given up at once. The foot 
from under which the stick had rolled 
turned at her attempt at a step with it, 
and she fell helplessly, breaking the lan- 
tern and cutting her wrist witha frag- 
ment of the glass. 

Poor Miss Abigail could never after- 
ward recall without a shudder what she 
endured that night getting herself into 
the house and upstairs to her room. Once 
there she bound a compress around the 
sprained foot, and in the relief afforded 
by the cooling application fell asleep, full 
of hope that the morning would prove the 
injury only temporary. But, her fatigue 
partially slept off, she awoke in the night 
with just enough pain to keep her rest- 
less; and now the train of long stifled 
thonght took possession of and held her, 

“My own cousin, my own blood rela- 
tion, that I’ve been harborin’ hard feelin’s 
against all this time! Think of the years 
that me and Jane Perkins played togeth- 
er! And after she was married, and come 
to live near by, and we both was so glad, 
who'd ’a’ thought me and she'd ever come 
to words? And now—me here in this 
house and Thanksgivin’ ‘most here, and 
not a kith nor a kin to sit at my table! 
And—the Lord forgive me !—it’s all my 
own fault. It was me that done it ; and 
it’s me that'll set it right, come this blessed 
Thauksgivin’ mornin’, Vll have Caleb 
hitch up, and I'll go over and say to Jane, 
‘Jane, let’s offer the sacrifice of thanks- 
givin’ by lettin’ bygones be bygones.’ And 
if 1 know my cousin Jane, she’s not the 
one to turn away from me.” 

A later uneasy sleep brought Miss Abi- 
gail to the dim dawning of the November 
day to realize that the setting of her 
swollen and inflamed foot to the ground 
was a thing not to be thought of. She 
heard Caleb’s lumbering tramp upon the 
back stairs, and knew every movement 
by which, in the kitchen below, he kin- 
dled the fire, set over it a kettle of water 
fresh from the well, filled the woodbox, 
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and then went out to attend to the farm 
avimals. What should she do? 

‘*Not a soul to wait on me. If I had 

any one to give me a litile help, I could 
get dressed and get to a chair—perhaps 
downstairs. But with not a neighbor 
near enough to call in; and if there was, 
folks has enough of their own doin’s to 
see to this mornin’. And Caleb never 
could get up a mite of anything to eat. 
I’ve never seen a day in my life that I 
couldn’t some way manage to get up and 
do.” 

Tears over her forlorn outlook forced 
themselves to her eyes—eyes usually so 
bright with self-reliant spirit. In the ab- 
sence of the usual morning stir the house 
seemed, if possible, more quict than ever. 
Hearing Caleb’s step again below she 
called him to her closed door. 

**Caleb!” 

*'Ves'’m.” 

**1 can’t get up—just yet. You get 
some breakfast for yourself, and see that 
the fire’s all safe.” 

‘* Yes’m.” 

‘“*When it’s time for you to go, you go, 
whether ’m down or not.” 

** Yes’m.” 

**T wonder what kind of a muddle he'll 
leave things in,” she groaned, turning 
impatiently upon her pillow as she lis- 
tened to further movements in her neat 
kitchen. Presently there was a sound of 
wheels stopping at the side gate. Miss 
Abigail’s face sharpened into an expres- 
sion of intent listening. 

** There goes Caleb out, talkin’ to some- 
body. Now,if he isn’t a-bringin’ some- 
body in! I’m not one of the sort,” falling 
back upon her pillow in great discontent, 
“that likes strange folks a-patterin’ round 
my house,” 

Light steps below were taking the place 
of Caleb’s heavy ones. Caleb went out, 
but swift movements could still be heard, 
with subdued rattling of stove and dish- 
es: and before many minutes had passed, 
the light steps sounded on the stairs—at 
the door. It opened to show a woman 
with a tray in her hands. 

“Jane Perkins !” 

For a moment she stood, while the two 
looked into each other’s eyes with a gaze 
which grew misty. Then Jane set down 
the tray and took her cousin into her 
arms. 

**You poor thing! All alone !” 

** Jane—how did you come to comet 
How could you, when Dve treated you 
so ?” 

**Never mind that,” said Jane. ‘* vat 
your breakfast before it gets cold.” 

She set beside her the tray with its 
smoking colfee, cream toast and poached 
eggs. . 

**How could T help comin’?” asked 
Jane Prout, when, half an hour later, the 
subject was renewed. Have you forgot 
that ivs the blessed Thanksyivin’ Day ? 
Have you forget how, from children, we 
none of us ever let the day go by harbor- 
in’ an angry feelin’ toward anyone? And 
I knew you was alone for this first time. 
And—l’ve felt all the time, the nearer 
and nearer [| yot to the day, that [ must 
come to you—if you wouldn't come to me 
—and ask your forgiveness.” 

‘Oh, Jane, [ was agoin’—I was, indeed. 
And isn’t it a judgment on me that just 
as I was ready to I couldn't? But there 
ain’t anything for you to forgive. It was 
all me.” 

* Yes there is,” said Jane, ‘To be 
sure I didn’t say nothin’; but to my 
mind, Abby, you can sin by not sayin’ as 
well as by sayin’. Now—about them 
foreign missionaries—and Father”— Her 
voice choked as old memories of the day 
and of those who had made it a day to be 
remembered brought tears to the eyes of 
both. * He made a mistake—Father did, 
But P'm sure he would have made it right 
if he had lived to have his eyes opened as 
mine have been. Do you remember that 
missionary sermon, Abby ?” 

** Yes, who could forget it?” 

‘It went to my heart like a knife. I 
seen it then as Vd never seen it before. 
Aud IT thought of all the years Vd been 
neglectin’ my privileges—and Father ”— 
another choke—* that always meant to 
do his duty if ever a inan did—only we all 

have our shoricomin’s. Well—that day 
I couldn’t have spoke to no one, my heart 
was so full, And trom that time 1 made 
up my mind ld vo for Father what he'd 
*a’ done if he had lived to see it. I've 
been givin’ for him and myself sence— 
and countin’, too, for the years that went 
by without it ”— 

**Oh, Jane!” 

‘Yes, and it skimps me some, as you 
can guess. So 1 ain’t had much to give 
to other things.” 


“Jane, why didn’t you tell me?” 

* Yes, that’s it. Why didn’t 1? Just 
cause an old devil of obstinacy took a-hold 
of me. When you come a-talkin’ to me 
about my duty I made up my mind I'd 
let you think as you pleased about it 
and,” she laughed, * it was a little tough 
on me, I'm willin’ to own, to come to you, 
Abby ; but how could I let the day go by 
and you and me like strangers ?” 

*““ And now’—Mrs. Prout began to bustle 
briskly about the room—‘‘ the buggy’s out 
there and Peter’s a-waitin’; and I told 
Caleb not to go till I'd seen whether we 
needed his help. And the girls and boys 
at home won’t feel as tho the day had be- 
gun till you get there.” 

** Now, Jane !” 

‘*Don’t you say one word. I’m agoin’ 
to fix you up, and we'll have you out in the 
buggy ina jiffy. I was afraid from what 
Caleb told me when I first come that it 
might be something that’d keep you at 
home. But bless the Lord it isn’t, And 
for all some of us is out West—and—some 
of us—over the river, we'll have a good, 
old-fashioned Thanksgivin’ Day.” 
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BY FRANK H, SWEET. 





DOODLE-BUG, 


WHEN the gold was on the rye 
And the hollyhock in cup, 
Did you ever see a doodle-bug 
Doodle-up, doodle-up? 
And then at your command, 
In the earth so warm and brown, 
Did you ever see a doodle-bug 
Doodle-down, doodle-down ? 


THE QUARTERS. 
When the supper has been cl’ar’d, 
And the hands have all done quit, 
Did you ever seek the quarters 
And with the darkies sit ; 
And listen to the stories 
Ob de time befo’ de wah, 
W’en ole Marse ww’ sech a gemman— 
Aw iv’s trufe we’s tellin’, sah; 
And watch the shining faces 
That in the twilight glow ? 
Well, if you haven’t I can say 
You’ve missed more than you know. 


’SIMMONS. 
Have you ever, 
On your travels 
Through the queer, uncertain South, 
Had a ’simmon— 
Green persimmon— 
Make a sortie on your mouth? 


HUNTIN’ COONS. 
Ona elear, sharp night, when the moon was 
in the sky, 
And the snow sang freely as you walked, 
Did you ever tree a coon—or at least ever 
try— 
And listen to your guide as he talked ? 
If so, did you wonder how it happened that, 
before 
He’d always found a coon in every tree, 
Aud to-night had to tramp all the fields 
and forests o’er, 
But not a coon or possum could he see ? 
THE CAKE WALK. 
On a clear, calm night, 
When the cornstalks talk, 
And the moon glimmers down through 
the trees ; 
Did you ever get a sight 
Of a real cake walk 
Where the fiddlers fling their music to the 
breeze ? 
Where the camp-fires flare and the torches 
are a-gleam, 
And the dusky forms sway strangely to 
and fro; 
And each shadow intertwines with the 
shadows of the pines, 
And the music makes its echoes weird and 
low ? 
PEACE DaLk, R. I, 
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LITTLE HIPPITY HOP. 


BY WILLIAM F, SEWARD. 





(THE following story was made for a 
little girl, who, whenever she does any- 
thing that she ought not to do and knows 
that she ought not to do, always averts 





punishment by saying: ‘I won’t do so 
aden.” The story does not seem to have 
done her any harm, or good either ; and it 
may have the same effect on others.) 
Little Hippity Hop lived under a log in 
a big, shady yard, and had a pretty good 
time, except when he didn’t mind his 
mother, and that, I am sorry to say, 
was rather often, When he was naughty 
his mother would turn Hippity Hop over 





on his back, and let him stay there till he 
, got tired of kicking his fat little legs ; for 
| when Hippity Hop had been put on his 


back he couldn’t possibly turn over by 
himself. When Hippity Hop was very 
little he was a beautiful green color, with 
brown spots, and he had pretty little knobs 
all over him (except on his stomach), and 
a shiny little spot in his nose that looked 
just like a jewel. His little stomach was 
the color of fresh cream, and his eyes 
were like little black beads, they shone 
so. As he grew older, where Hippity Hop 
was green began to get brown, just like 
his father and mother. When Hippity 
Hop wanted to go anywhere he didn’t 
walk, he just jumped. And the way he 
could jump was a caution! When Hip- 
pity was very little—so little that he 
couldn’t even talk—and his mother wanted 
to make a calt on one of the neighbors, or 
get dinner, or go out to tea, she would 
just put Hippity Hop on his back and then 
she would feel sure that he couldn’t get 
into mischief. But his father took Hip- 
pity Hop’s part, and said that his stom- 
ach would getsunburned if he was put on 
his back so much, and, besides, his legs 
wouldn’t grow if Hippity Hop was not 
allowed to jump around the yard. So, 
after that, Hippity Hop was never put on 
his back except when he was naughty. 

After awhile, as Hippity Hop grew 

older and learned to talk, he found out 
that if, when he had disobeyed his 
mother, he told her that he wouldn’t do 
so again, she would always forgive him 
instead of turning him over on his back. 
He couldn’t talk very plain, and what he 
said sounded like, ‘‘I won’ do so aden.” 
But his mother knew what he meant and 
used to say: ‘‘ Yes, I'll forgive you this 
time, but you mustn’t do so again.” And 
Hippity Hop would rub his eyes hard and 
say: ‘‘I won’ do so aden.” 
His mother told Hippity Hop he. could 
play all around the log and could get up 
on top of it, and he could go’way over by 
the fence where there were a lot of lilies 
of the valley. He could play by the fence 
all he wanted to, and could hide under 
the thick leaves of the bed of lilies. This 
was also a first-rate place to catch bugs 
and flies, of which Hippity Hop was very 
fond. But his mother told him he must 
not go the other side of the fence, because 
there was a dog there who would bite 
him, and boys who would throw stones at 
him, and horses and wagons that might 
run over him, and a pond that he might 
fallinto and be drowned. Hippity Hop 
promised that he wouldn’t do a single 
one of these things. His mother went to 
church one morning and had to leave Hip- 
pity Hop at home all alone by himself. 
When she came back poor Hippity was very 
sick. His little white stomach was all 
swelled up, and he cried and kicked and 
groaned, His mother was scared and was 
going to send for the doctor right off, but 
tirst she went into the pantry to get some 
medicine that was good for the stomach 
ache. Then she saw what was the mat- 
ter. A big platterful of nice, rich flies 
that she was saving up for their Sunday 
dinner that day (and the minister coming 
to dinner, too !) was half gone. Sherush- 
ed out to turn Hippity Hop over on his 
back. The instant he saw his mother 
come out of the pantry Hippity Hop 
turned a greenish brown and ail his little 
knobs stood right out Jike but‘ons. He 
knew by the way she slammed the pantry 
door that she had seen the platter of flies. 
Not an instant too soon did Hippity Hop 
shriek: **I won’ do so aden.” Not an 
instant too soon, I said, for his mother 
was just beginning to turn him over op 
his back when he made this promise. So, 
instead of being punished, Hippity Hop 
was allowed to come to dinner, and his 
mother told the minister that he had been 
naughty, but that he was sorry and 
promised never to do so again. 

Another time Hippity Hop’s mother was 
coming home froma ‘* Mothers’ meeting,” 
where the way to bring up children was 
talked over, and where all the mothers, 
even grandmothers, maiden aunts, and 
the mothers of twins, decided that a child 
must always be punished when its mother 
had promised to, As she came near the 
pond Hippity’s mother saw a crowd on 
the bank and they looked as if they were 
watching something in the water and 
were scared. So she hurried up. Just 
as she got to the edge of the pond his 
mother saw little Hippity’s head come up 
for a third and last time. Poor Hippity 
was drowning ; but as soon as he saw his 
mother he gurgled, for he was very full of 
water: ‘I won’ do so aden.” So his 
mother dragged him out of the pond and 
poured the water out of him and put him 
in the sun to dry and gave him nice 





things to eat ; for he had promised not to 
do so again. 


| Won’t get drunk. 


Hippity’s mother was getting dinner one 
day when she heard a sorry little er 
from the other side of the fence, [t 
sounded sort of muffled, tho, and froggy 
like the voice of Hippity’s big uncle who 
lived in the pond. Hippity’s mother ran 
out in such a hurry that she upset the ta- 
ble and tore the netting that was to catch 
flies for their supper. Out in the road, 
Hippity’s mother saw a dreadful sight. 
There was a crowd of boys yelling and 
screaming and laughing, and in the center 
was poor Hippity. He was dusty and his 
mouth was wide open, for he couldn’t 
catch his breath ; it was so dusty and he 
was so tired, and he tried to jump but 
couldn’t. And every time he tried to 
jump the boys would laugh and scream 
and throw handfuls of dust and pebbles at 
him. Hippity had broken his promise 
and gone outside the fence. These bad 
boys had read Mark Twain’s story of 
** The Jumping Frog”; and so when they 
saw Hippity, they made him swallow a 
lot of buckshot and then try to jump, 
which of course, he couldn’t. Hippity’s 
mother burst through the crowd, and as 
soon as he saw her Hippity said, ina very 
queer, thick voice: ‘* I won’ do so aden,” 
So his mother cried, but she didn’t punish 
Hippity, for he had promised not to do so 
again. It took a long while to get the 
buckshot out because Hippity didn’t like 
to stand wrong-side up. 

For a long time Hippity Hop was a very 
good Hippity Hop; indeed, he was afraid 
to go outside of the fence when he 
thought of those boys, But one day Hip- 
pity Hop felt that he had been good about 
as long as he could stand it. So when his 
mother wasn’t looking he ran into the road 
outside of the fence. His mother didn’t 
miss him till she heard a thundering 
sort of noise in the road. Then she look- 
ed up, and as Hippity wasn’t where she 
had left hima tew minutes before, she 
ran into the road. What an awful sight 
it was! A big, heavy wagon, with big, 
heavy horses, was bearing down the road, 
ina cloud of dust. Poor little Hippity 
Hop was right in front of the horves! 
His mother screamed, but it was too late; 
the big wagon rolled over him and flat- 
tened him out flatter than a wafile. Hip- 
pity looked up for the last time, when the 
wagon rolled over him, and saw his poor 
mother standing over him and crying; 
and the last words of Hippity Hop were: 
‘*T won’ do so aden !” 
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He (indignantly): **I hope I know my 
own mind!’ She (sweetly): ‘f Yes, you 
surely ought to know as much as that.’’— 
Boston Transcript, 





..“‘Mamma,” said Mabel, “if people 
eat up all the toadstools, what will the 
toads do when they want to sit down ?”’— 
Truth. 


.... Bric-a-Brac.—A reporter, describing a 
collection of bric-a-brac, says; ‘* The visit- 
or’s eye will be struck on entering the room 
with a porcelain umbrella.” 


. Louisa (at the banjo): ‘Is there any- 
thing I can play for you, Mr. Living- 
ston? Livingston (sarcastically) : ‘ That’s 
what [have been trying to find out. Is 
there ?”—Vogue. 


....“'Isn’t this the hardest bed you ever 
sleptin ?”’ said one man, in a crowded Chi- 
cago hotel, to his bedfellow. ‘Oh, no!” 
was the cheerful reply ; ‘1 once sleptin the 
lava beds of the Black Hills.’”’—Puck. 


.... Mrs. Comehome: “You say you are 4 
good washer and ironer ; how do you tell 
when the irons are too hot?” Servant 
(looking for a place): ** How? By smelling 
the burning linen, mum, of course.’’— 
Evening Post, 


....‘* Well, Jim, so the Chinese has to g0, 
after all!” “And I’m very glad of it. 
There’s everything agin ’em. ‘They ain’t 
sociable. They won’t fight, steal, an’ they 
What are they good for, 
anyhow ”’”’—Life. 


...‘*' Tsay,” said the regular customer, a8 
he stopped at the restaurant cashier’s box 
to pay for the dinner he had _ had, “ where 
did you get that beef you are serving to 
day ?” ‘“ What’s the matter with it?” ag 
gressively asked the cashier, who scented 
another row. “Oh, there’s nothing the 
matter with it; that’s why I asked.”—£2- 
change. 

...“* There seem to be two classes of peo 
ple in your country,” said the observant 
foreigner in a tour through the United 
States, “‘ those that have wealth and those 
that are struggling frantically to get it.” 
“There is a third,” replied young Asa 





For Indigestion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. W. W. GARDNER, Springfield, Mass., says: 
“Tvalue it as an excellent preventative of in- 
digestion, and a pleasant acidulated drink when 





properly diluted with water and sweetened.” 
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Spayds, ‘“‘the sons of rich men. They 
struggle frantically to spend it.”-—Chicago 
Tribune. 


....Natural Query.—‘‘ What day of the 
week is this ?” inquired one of the passen- 
gers coming to the city on a milk train. 
“ Wednesday,”’ replied the man addressed. 
“JT wasn’t sure,’’ rejoined the other, pull- 
ing his hat down over his eyes and compos- 
ing himself for another nap. ‘I knew it 
was Wednesday when I got on.’’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


see Mrs. Mulcahey: ‘Shure, docther, 
and is it thrue that little Jimmy O’Toole 
bit yoore termomty in two and swallowed 
the mercury?” Doctor: ‘‘Yes, my dear 
madam, it is, and the boy is dead.” Mrs. 
Mulcahey: ‘Shure, docther, and it were a 
cold day for Jimmy, poor bye, whin the 
mercury went down.’’ Doctor: ‘‘ Yes, mad- 
am, he died by degrees.”—Hot Springs 
Medical Journal, 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed ** Puzzler.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 











WINEGLASS. 
* 0 0 GO * 0 OO * 
* 0 0 O * 0 0 O * 
* 0 0 0* 0 00 * 
* 0 0 O * OG 0 O * 

* 
* * &* 
* O * O * 
* O O * O O * 


Two words across: Upper left hand, in- 
cluding middle letter, 1, To slope; 2, go 
beyond; 3, a French word for melt (an 
English word is from it); 4, an object. 

Right-hand word, including middle letters 
1, Marriage engagement; 2, a musical en- 
tertainment; 3, a painful disease; 4, to 
protect. 

The diagonals at the bottom: Right 








MADAME PORT ER’S 


COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expecto- 
rant; nota violent remedy; and 
very agreeable to the taste. 
SUCCESSFULLY _used_ for 

MORE than 70 YEARS, 

RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 





Worlds 
Fair, 
1893. 


Highest 
Awards, 

GIVEN TO THE 
Holmes & Edwards} 
Silver Co. 

FIVE MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS ON 
Silver- Plated Spoons, Forks, 
Knives, ete. , 
int. For most marked progress by the use 


of their silver inlaid. 


2d.) For superior excellence insuring a 
durability hitherto unknown, 


3d, For the highest grade of materials. 


fth., For the fine plating, workmanship, and 
finish 


Sth, For most artistic display. 


Sterling silver inlaid spoons and forks 
are marked on the back of the handle: 


E. STERLING INVALID FE. 


Ask your Jeweler for them. 
MADE ONLY BY 
THE 


Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 











PETER MOLLER'S 
NORWEGIAN 
COD LIVER OIL 


> Cear. sweet, sound and free from disagreeable 
“ste and smell—a product obtained after years of 
sclenlifie research It is 


Absolutely Pure 


feb existed in the hepatic cells of the living 

re hence perfectly digestible, causing no after- 

bn “eornausea. In flat, oval bottles, only, herme- 
cally sealed and dated. All Druggists. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, N. ¥. 
___.. 












S D. L. Dowd’s Health Exerciser. 
© |For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; 
athlete or invalid. Complete gym- 
na‘ium ; take 6 in. floor room ; new, 
scientific, cheap. Indorsed by 1I'0),- 
000 professional men and others now 
using it. Il!ustrated Circular, s#en- 
| if he 8 free. Scientific Physical 
yecal Culture. 9 E, Mth St.. N.Y. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
___ 330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


, WARNER’S SAFE CURE 








hand, clean; left hand, torpid. (Including 
the fourth letter from bottom.) 


Across: 1, A consonant; 2, the name of a 
company—abbreviated ; 8, melody; 4, in a 
bedroom. 

The right-hand acrostic at the top of the 
glass, unyielding; the middle, firm; and 
the right hand, the oppusite of these. 

The word through the center of all, strong. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 30TH. 
CONNECTED PYRAMIDS. 





P 
PIP 
POPPY 
PO EMIC 
Cc 
PL Y 
PRA TE 
PRAY ING 
CROSS WORD. 
Thanksgiving. 





[‘ selecting Cut Glass for 

use or presentation, the 
first consideration is the 
manufacturer's name and 
trade mark; there is no 
other guarantee of genuine- 
ness. Insist on seeing this 
Trade Mark on 
every piece of Dor- 
flinger’s American Cut 





Vrade-Mark, 


Glass you buy. 


C. Dorflinger & Sons, 
New York. 











LITTLE RED RIDING 
HOOD." 





“TABBY'’ AND HER 
KITTENS. 





you some. 





** BAA-LAMB." 


THIS TRADE MARK, 





** DOLLIE.*° 
A PATENT JOINTED DOLL. 
In addition to the 
Taspy Car anp KIrrens, 
which we are still making, 
we are bringing out some- 


“ Bpow-wow" ANo thing new for the little 
LITTLE BOW-WOW. ones this year. 








These “TATTERS."’ 


illustrations will show you what they are; so perfectly mack 
that you would think they were alive. 
cloth, life size, in colors, with directions for cutting out, sewing 
together and stuffing with cotton, using a piece of pasteboard 
to make them flat at the bottom. 
do it. Vor sale by your dry goods dealer. 
have them show him this advertisement and ask him to vet 
Do NOT SEND TO US AS WE HAVE NONE AT RETAIL, 

» Arnold Print Works, North Adams, Massachusetts. 


They are printed on 


Any child that can sew can 
If he does not 











his Lunch. 


| objected the waitress. 


other egg, I can eat three.” 


upon getting the Franco-American Soups. 


(14 cents.) 


Sample can 14 cents, 
The Franco-American Food Co., 








or Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggist 


A Short Tale. 


One day a gentleman travelling with his servant stopped 


at an old fashioned Inn and ordered two boiled eggs for 


“The broth,” said he, “will make a Soup for my servant.” ‘ 


“It will not be very rich, Sir,” | 
“Well,” he answered, “ add an- | 


If you care for what you eat and do 
not want such a Soup beware of those offer- 
ed to you as ‘‘Just as Good” as the Franco. 
American for Jess money, but ask and insist 


> 
> 
> Sample can sent on receipt of postage 
> 
> 


| gw Try our Plum Pudding, 





/ West Broadway and Franklin St., New York. 
> 
, 
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ACKER MERRALL & CONDIT 


Chambers St. and College Place, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


Superior Teas & Coffees. 


Samples sent for approval. 
Also finest canned goods in the world. 


iiampers packed for any part of the 
country. Choice wines for the sick. 


With Exquisite 
Shades. 
Buy the new lamp a3 


The ‘‘Miller,” 


(Patented 1893), Gas 
It has no equal—is per- 







Sect in every respect. 

Every lamp ware. 
ranted, 

We make styles for 
home, office, store, 
factory, church, ete, 

Over one thousand va- 

rieties to select from. 

Insist on baving The 
** Miller’? lamp 
from dealers, 


We mail Mustrated 
Catalogue out of cityon 
application, 


Manutactured and for 
1 


sale by Git VE; =; 
; Gites SWAG 
Edward Miller & Co, @iSezANS 
Ve tesa y < 
(Est’d 1844), F “ase 
10& 1:2 College PL, bet. Park P) & Barclay St., N.Y 
In Boston at 63 Pearl St. Factories at Meriden, Ct, 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS 


Randel, Baremore & Billings, 


DIAMONDS 


And other Precious Stones. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY. 


Goods sent for Selection to Responsible Parties, 


5S Nassau St. and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y¥. 


Greatest Sale of 


FURNITURE 


EVER KNOWN 
Having purchased $200,000 worth of stock from 
several manufacturers, who have been forced to 


assign, we shall place the same onsale at our ware- 
rooms, 


35-37 WEST 23D STREET, 


ata reduction of 25 to Wper cent, Goods are of high 
est quality and latest designs. Buyers should no 
fail to embrace this rare opportunity to secure HIGH 
CLASS FURNITURE on a basis of HALF VALUE 


Sale to commence Monday, October 24d. 


J. S. GILLIES, 


35-37 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK 


KITCHEN FURNISHING. 


Cooking Utensils, Moulds, 
Cutlery, Crockery, aud Glass, 
Refrigerators, Ice-Cream Freezers, 


House-Cleaning Articies. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West42d St., 
NEW YORK, 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 


NEW YORK, 


Make the Most Rellable 






Trunks, Bags, 
Dress Suit Cases, 
Hat Cases, 


For American and 
European Travel. 


161 Brondway, below Cortland: st. 
GSS Brenawny,. belew dth st, 
701 =ixth Avenue, below tist St. 


_ Folding Beds 
= Desks Metal Chairs. 
11 NH Andters® Co, S28e2ces, 


HOTELS. SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON. 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 














PROPRIETORS. 
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THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE CO., OF NEW YORK. 


THE Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York, began business in 
1867, and it has a record of which it is 


and may well be proud. It has been do- 


ing business for more than a quarter of 
a century, and has at the present time 
more than three million policies in force 
on its books. 


The . Metropolitan is, 


perhaps, better 


known from its great feature of issuing 
policies on the industrial plan ; but a word 
should be said in regard to its regular life 


insurance business which is of no mean 


proporuons, It issues the ordinary form 
of life policies, aud in addition several 


forms of insurance which are new as 


well as very attractive, It proposes for 
one thing to pay dividends in advance in 
charging considerable less for premiums 


than most or all of the regular life com- 


panies, It issues a limited payment policy 
which is a life policy, where the equiva- 
leut premium for the whole of hfe is 
divided into as many equal parts as the 
policy holder chooses ; a form especially 
valuable for a man who is reasonably 
certain of a definite income for a series 
of years. It issues policies with increas- 
ing insurance, others with the return of 
premiums, the regular endowmeat policy, 
endowment with additions at death, etc. 
It declines risks upon persons engaged in 
extremely hazardous occupations, and 
hose particularly detrimental to health, 

It is, we believe, in the industrial depart- 
ment of its business that the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company has done, is 
doing and wiil do the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 

Industrial insurance is certainly the 
most unique and most beneficial of any 
form of life insurance. Under this plan 
of life insurance policies are granted atall 
ages from two to seventy. If a policy be- 
comes a claim it is paid immediately. 
Males at the 


same The premiums are collected 


and females are insured 
cost. 
by the company weekly at the homes of 
the policy holders, Under this plan of 
insurance five cents a day will carry poli- 
cies on the life of every member of a fam- 
ily of seven persons. Five cents a day 
represents a glass of lager beer. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of families in the great 
cities deny themselves what to them are 
as great necessities aad luxuries as yachts 
and palaces to the rich for the sake of car- 
rying a policy of life insurance on the 
lives of each one of the family ; and this 
is done from the desire on their part to 
give to any member of the family at death 
a decent and proper burial; in other 
words, that they shall not at such a sad 
time become objects of the city’s charity. 

The magnitude of the business done by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
in its industrial department can be judged 
from the fact that probably sixty thou- 
sand families will receive the proceeds of 
policies during this year. The Metropoli- 
tan in this department is doing a good 
The Metro- 


politan is now occupying its more than very 


which cannot be measured. 


fine building on Madison Square, without 
doubt one of the most attractive oftice 
buildings in this city. A large measure 
of the success of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company is due to its very able 
President, John R. Hegeman, who is as- 


sisted by a capablecorps of officials, 





THE CANFIELD RUBBER COM- 
- PANY: ITS SUCCESS. 


THERE have been but very few lines of 
manufacturing in the United States dur 
ing the past six months which have not 
felt more or less seriously the depression 
which has so generally existed. It is true 
there are some manufacturing establish- 
ments which, owing to their product, 
have been enabled to run on full time and 
have felt only slightly, if at all, the exist- 
ing troubles. 

The Canfield Rubber Company, whose 
factory is located at Bridgeport, Conn., 
have been exceedingly fortunate, as during 
the past summer they have been able to 
employ their hands on full time and have 
turned out their usual amount of stock, 
This has been rendered necessary because 
the goods manufactured by the Canfield 
Rubber Company are in daily demand, 
and the people feel that they must have 
them whether times are good or bad. 

The history of the Canfield Rabber 
Company is remarkable from the fact that 
it was only in 1882 that it was organized 
with a capital of $10,000. They had at 
that time a little manufacturing estab- 
lishment and virtually felt their way 
year by year, seeing the demand for their 
goods increase, and year by year they 
saw the necessity for and did increase 
their plant and add to their capital until 
vow their capital stock is represented by 
$250,000 with a surplus of $250,000, and 
their sales amount to about $1,000,000 a 
year. Of course they long since stopped 
enlarging the original factory and have 
erected one of mammoth proportions suit- 
able in every respect for their particular 
line of manufactures. Their capacity 
now exceeds 5,000,000 pairs of dress shields 
per year, 

There is no doubt that the great de- 
mand for the dress shields manufaotured 
by the Canfield Rubber Company comes 
from the fact that they are considered so 
vastly superior to any others manufac- 
tured, The Canfield Rubber Company 
claim for them that they are reliably 
waterproof, elastic, soft as kid, easily 
fitted to the dress, will not wrinkle or 
chafe—all very important advantages— 
and all of which the Canfield Rubber Com- 
pany claim are possessed by no other 
shield. 

The display made at the World’s Fair 
by the Canfield Rubber Company was a 
very creditable one indeed. The Com- 
pany had on exhibition two wax figures, 
one representing Jared H. Canfield, the 
inventor of the Cantield seamless dress 
shield, and the other represented a work- 
ing girl to whom he was explaining the 
method of manufacturing the dress shield. 
The figures were so strikingly realistic 
that large numbers of people upon first 
viewing them supposed them to be living 
persons, 

The Company have very wisely con- 
cluded to exhibit in several Eastern cities 
their World’s Fair display, in order that 
people who were unable tosee it at Chica- 
go may not be debarred from the pleasure 
of a personal examination of it. In De- 
cember it will be shown at the Lexington 
Avenue Crystal Palace, New York. 

The Hon. Ratcliffe Hicks, a former rep- 
resentative in the General Assembly of 
Connecticut, has had political honors 
thrust upon him at the demand of his fel- 
low-townspeople, but, what is of very 
much more value, he is the President of 
the Canfield Rubber Company. To Mr. 
Hicks belongs the credit of the beautiful 
exhibit made by the Company at Chicago. 
Mr. Hicks ascribes much of his success in 
life to the excellent stock from which he 
sprung and from the fact that he deter- 
mined early in life that he would secure 
as good an education as possible, and that 
he would continue his studies after gradu- 
ation, and make, if possible, his mark in 
the world, He graduated from Brown 
University in 1864, with the degree of A.B., 
after which he studied law and began 
practice with United States Senator Platt, 
of Connecticut. He attained great suc- 
cess at the bar, and during his time of 
practice he had many of the most impor- 
tant cases of the New England Courts. 
Being elected President of the Cantield 
Rubber Company in 1882, he found it nec- 
essary to give up his law practice and de- 
vote himself to business, which he has 
done with marked success, as is evident 
from the tigures given above in reference 
to the Canfield Rubber Company, 








fi . 5 
is depleted blood. The hlood 
lacks richness and the cheeks 


lack color. The whole sys- 
tem lacks the nourishment 


: Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil. 
This nourishing, palatable 
food restores a healthy color, 
enriches the blood and tones 
up the whole system. Phy- 
sicians, the world over, en- 
dorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


BAKER'S BREAKFAST COCOA. | 
RRNDINE cece cst ie 


ink across the label, thus :”’ 








It is almost unnecessary to add that this 
refers to the well-known 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef. 
For delicious refreshing Beef Tea. 
For improved and economic cookery. 











Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATAR RE 


Sold by Druggists or sent by mail. 
0c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 





Farm and Garden. 


the Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.]} 


NOTES FROM CALIFORNIA. 


BY THE REV. T. D. BUTLER, 

SOME months ago, at the beginning of the 
fruit season,I sent a statement of the varie- 
ties of fruit products with their relative 
yields in the annual fruit harvest. San 
Jose is the central point in all this won- 
drous valley. Every day in every week for 
months these products have been sent forth 
to all the world. Here is a statement of 
shipments for the past three weeks, which 
will give an idea of the shipments before 
and yet to followin the glad ministry of 
this region to the rest of the world: 

Green fruit: Apples.............6. 
SRRNES 5 sh becuse ee ansee 
Cirapes 
SON cavseasnnseuesne 


685,490 Ibs. 
1,349,625 
1,242,540 

47,500 


Dried fruit: 
Apricots 
Peaches 
IMMUN snecananebeesans 
Pears 
Nectarines............ 
Canned fryit... 
TORE GRINS issn ocwsncencccncvonnss 


183,665 
437,520 
126,805 
43,605 
10,245 

Sib 

5,140 
and many other things, such as wine, hops, 
honey, leather, barley, powder, live stock, 
almonds, ete. 

If we, then, compute the shipments for 
the consumption of Californians and their 
neighbors, the railroad accguntants war- 
rant us in claiming similar amounts for 
local transportation. 

Is it not a wellspring of surprises that 
this valley—such a comparatively small 
country—should produce apparently almost 
infinite harvests of the utterly unmatched 
fruits? Our leading paper says this Octo- 
ber morning: 


‘From present indications this week will be 
another record breaker. Two new men have 
been added to the clerical force at the broad- 
gauge freight office, and still the clerks are on 
duty until ten o’cleck every night,including Sun- 
day. Hereafter, until the busy season is over, 
the demurrage charges will be enforced at the 
broad-gauge depot for cars not loaded or un- 
loaded within twenty-four hours after the car is 
placed at the shipper’s disposal.” 


As this is the last day of the Columbian 








Exposition, it may be pardonable to cal] 
the attention of mankind at large to the 
Midwinter Exposition. A few days ago 
the Acting Director-General, accompanied 
by a corps of brother officials, came as the 
guests of this city, and addressed a yreat 
audience in the Auditorium. Already a 
great deal has been said and done in behalf 
of the midwinter fair, but altogether by 
the officials through the San Francisco 
papers. So much has been said and pic- 
tured in the Chronicle,~ the property 
of the Director-General de Young, that the 
daily reader of that effusive journal would 
imagine that the whole country and lands 
beyond were interested in the movement, 
which, while it may not in some respects 
equal the Columbian Exposition, will cer- 
tainly outstrip London, Paris, Berlin and 
Vienna, leaving New York utterly and 
hopelessly away behind. And then in one 
very vital respect it will excel even the 
Columbian Exposition ; and that, be it re- 
membered, is as sure as that a live dog is 
better in several very important particu- 
lars than a dead lion. So that now, if 
never before, San Francisco will begin to 
have some advantage over even Chicago. 

But I was astonished to hear from official 
lips that, while $400,000 had been raised 
for the Exposition fund, not one dollar has 
come from any place outside of the Metro- 
politan City. To remedy this lack of finan- 
cial interest and support, the authorities 
are swinging around the circle of the lead- 
ing cities of the State, and so many ex- 
traordinary re-enforcements to the sundry 
commissioners who have, some time ayo, 
been seut forth to work the State. 

To the peculiar honor of the employés of 
Agnew’s State lunatic asylum, the only 
pledge reported to this meeting was theirs, 
to the amount of one day’s pay. Still I 
presume that this financial situation will 
be modified as the result of these official 
visitations and public mass meetings in 
pr motion of help from the cities. Los 
Angeles has engaged 40,000 feet of space. 
Sacramento, the capital city, has done like- 
wis®, but only four counties 
heard from. 

The fairest of all, Santa Clara, has not 
yet dong much; but she is organized, and 
has reached the time to act. It was an- 
nounced that a party from Chicago had ap- 
plied for the privilege of selling souvenir 
spoons, and had secured it for $1,000. and 
he engages to pay forty per cent. of his 
#ross profits. Some man had secured the 
right to sell tomales for $1,150.. Many of 
my readers do not know what a tomale 
(to mal-ee) is. My first acquaintance with 
this culinary monstrosity was in Salt Lake 
City; and yet it is quite a favorite here, 
“When we consider that the mid-winter 
fair is strictly if not altogether a San Fran- 
cisco enterprise, it is quite reasonable to ex- 
pect that if in every other part of California 
this interest is quiet and dormant, in that 
city all the people may well be alive and 
stirring. San Francisco is a large and rich 
city. The banking capital of Chicago is 
only $34,000,000, while that of San Fran- 
cisco is $44,000,0.0, But this discrepancy is 
more than offset, because, as General 
Barnes declared, ‘A Chicago man does 
more business on a five cent piece than the 
San Francisco man does on &5.”’ 

The great city of the Pacific Coast will 
doubtless rollin wealth during the continu- 
ance of the Exposition, ‘Thousands upon 
thousands from all parts of the State and 
country and other countries will visit for 
longer or shorter periods the great windy 
city, euphemistically to be called the “Palm 
City.” She will reap a harvest of dollars as 
well as of glory; and in prospect of all this, 
which she will know all too well how to 
monopolize, she should make a better report 
of herself through the lips of her own ora- 
tors. But what about the relation of this 
Midwinter Fair to the Lord’s most holy 
day? The forces which were arrayed 
against it in Chicago, I must believe prac- 
tically and finally triumphed over the Na- 
tional Government, the National Legisla- 
ture, the National Commissioners and the 
religious communities and all the best in- 
terests of the people, violated contracts and 
outraged common faith and honesty, and 
thus scandalized the national character 
and reputation before the whole world. 
But in San Francisco already this question 
is handled with stifling effrontery. The 
work of erecting the building has from the 
first gone on most actively on the Lord’s 
Day, drawing many thousands to the scene 
and publicly profaning the day in the most 
abandoned fashion. The Director-General 
insolently chokes off inquiry about Sunday 
opening, and his commissioners are not au- 
thorized to speak about it. And here and 
everywhere the friends of the Lord’s Day 
are confounded and silent, 

SAN JOSE, CaL. 


have been 
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THE ICE HOUSE—BUILDING AND 
FILLING. 


BY AGRICOLA. 


No dairymanand indeed, no farmer, even 
tho he do not make a specialty of the dairy, 
should think of going into the winter with- 
out anice house well filled. Ice may be 
said to be a necessity and a luxury. During 
the warm summer months it is surely a 
pleasant thing to have an ice supply for 
the table or for use in the refrigerator, 
and to the dairyman it becomes a necessity 
if he wishes to get the best possible results 
in his cream and butter product. In either 
case 1t pays well to put the little mouey 
that is required to build an ice house into 
it. 

[t is not necessary to have a costly struc- 
ture, for those which are built of the com- 
monest material, and even in a rough way, 
are oftentimes as effective as those which 
cost considerable money. Of course, the 
size of the ice house will depend upon the 
quantity of ice demanded for domestic pur- 
poses As ice measures about forty cubic 
feet to the ton, ten tons would be a liberal 
supply foran ordinary farm dairy. A build- 
ing to accommodate this amount should be 
made about twelve feet square with nine- 
foot posts and allow two feet on all sides for 
packing. A cheap house can be built by 
secting posts ia the ground with a 2x4 
strip for top, middle and bottom and then 
side up and down aad batten. The house 
should be banked on all sides to prevent 
the air from circulation beneath the ice. 

If a more permanent structure is desired, 
then a foundation of stone and brick on 
which to lay the sills should be made, and 
these should be bedded in with mortar, and 
the building made with double walls, the 
space between them being for filling in 
with some non-conducting material. 

There are two or three important consid- 
erations in building the ice house—the one 
that it shall have no space beneath the ice 
for air to circulate; also, that it shall have 
proper ventilation, and that there shall be 
good drainage. The drain should be built, 
however, so that air cannot enter beneath 
the ice through it. There will be always 
more or less melting of the ice, even under 
the best conditions ; and this water must 
be taken away, or it will cause the ice to 
melt from the bottom. 

For ventilation there should be openings 
in the gables; or, what is still better, the 
siding should not come quite up to the 
eaves, thus affording good ventilation all 








“Honesty is the best pv. 
icy.” Nobody contradicts it. 

Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Which does 
he get? Which do you get? 


Macbeth’s “pearl top”? and ‘pearl glass’ are 
tough against heat; not one in a hundred breaks 
use. The glass is clear as well as tough. 
They are accurate, uniform. 

Pe willmg to pay more for chimneys that last 
till they rot, unless some accident happens to them. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. Macsetu Co 


XTRAVAGANT People 
LL let leather get old before 
its time for want of Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent Jambskin - with - wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester N. ¥. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy (ei 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SOR 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIG 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
°pium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
bolsoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
“ghtbess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE B5ecr. 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL €O., NEW YORK. 
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around ; or there may be a ventilator erect- 
ed in the peak of the roof; and it will be 
well to have these in addition to the open- 
ings for ventilation in the ends of the build- 
ing if there are no openings beneath the 
eaves as suggested. 

Sawdust isa good material for packing, 
and dry cut or straw: chaff is often used. 
The cut straw, is better than the whole 
straw, for the reason that it can be packed 
in tighter, and it is not necessary to leave 
80 wide a place between the ice and siding. 
A space of sixteen inches is wide enough ia 
this case. It should be two feet if whole 
straw is used. 

The packing of the ice is an important 
consideration, and it goes without sayiog 
that the cakes should be of uniform size, or 
as nearly so as possible, that they may fit 
in well together and form « solid body, 
When the cakes are all in the filling be 
tween them and the sides of the building 
should be tramped down as solid as pos- 
sible, and a light covering placed over the 
whole mass of ice. Some one has wisely 
suggested that after you have filled the ice 
house put in anotber load. It will melt 
and waste away even at the best; hence it 
is necessary to get in as much as can pos- 
sibly be crowded into the building. 

Altho the season is getting rather late, 
vet there is time for the erection of an ice 
bouse ; and we urge upon all farmers who 
may read this item,to provide themselves 
with such a building if they have not one al- 
ready. They will soon get the cost of it back 
in the increased amount of cream which they 
can secure by the use of ice, and the luxury 
of iced drinks and the preservation of meats 


and other foods through hot weather will . 


pay them many times over for the labor of 
putting in the ice crop. 


» 
> 





Mucu of the success of good farmers is 
due to skill in marketing. For this a care- 
ful study of different markets is necessary. 
The farmer needs not only to be intelligent 
about his own business, but also to keep 
posted as to what farmers in other localities 
are doing. For these reasons he must be a 
reader of agricultural newspapers. They 
may not tell him more about farming than 
he knows, but they give him the views of 
other practical farmers, and they supply 
information which enables him to market 
his crops most successfully.—American 
Cultivator. 











FOR SCROFULA 


and for 

the cure of all 
scrofulous diseases, 
the best 

remedy is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures others, will cure you 


‘THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 





One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 

POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders, 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 

yapers Or Magazines In Connection with THE 
NDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List 

We can supply Files or Binders for Tuk 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holaing 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


120 Kulton Street. New York City 


Prosperity in California. 


IT is almost impossible for the Eastern farmer to understand the oft-repeated 
assertion that in the history of the world no parallel bas been found to the profits of 


cultivating the soil in California, 


Probably farming is the oldest of all industrial pur- 


suits ; but the fact that it is so creates a condition of competition that makes unusual 


profit from it a thing not to be expected. 


On even the rich grain farms of Kansas 


and the Northwest it is difficult for the farmers to keep their heads above water. As 
a rule farming, considering the vast amount of energy and intelligence expended upon 
it, and the bardships which it entails, is the least profitable of occupations. 

In California the conditions are changed, and the old traditions and experiences 


are swept aside, 


It is somethirg new, strange and unforeseen in human affairs. The 


reasons for it are simple enough ; but it is difficult for a stranger to understand that 


which is foreign to his experience. 


The peculiar climate of California is at the basis of all the strange conditions. It 
permits of the growing of certain articles of consumption that can be grown nowhere 
else in the United States, and that are imported from foreign countries under heavy 


import duties and transportation charges. 


growers, and constitute a part of the profit. 
The climate of California and the superior fertility of the soil give Californians a 
further advantage over foreign producers, and add still more to the profit. 


California is a woman’s paradise. 


These expenses are saved by California 


There are many ways for a woman to make 
money that are denied to her less fortunate sisters in the Eastern States. 


Fruit: cul- 


ture and the various arts employed in preparing the fruit for market give a woman 
many opportunities for doing pleasant and profitable work. 

As a rule, twenty acres in fruit in California will support a family in far more 
comfort than three hundred and twenty acres in the rich grain-producing States. 


For this reason California orchards are generally small. 


The people, consequently, 


live very close together in the more popular fruit districts, and have opportunity to 


cultivate each otber’s society. 


Schoolhouses and public assembly halls are common 


features in rural California. In fact, the people enjoy life in a way unknown to resi- 
dents of the older States. Apart from a financial ability to visit the cities and keep 
in pace with those who cultivate the finer graces and pleasures of life, there is a 
general encouragement to higher effort, and a liberal return for all exertion. 

There are many ways of securing land in California, the numerous colony enter- 
prises especially opening the ways to get land without great outlay at the start. 

THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY bas three lines to California—the SUN- 
SET ROUTE, from New Orleans to San Francisco: the OGDEN ROUTE, from Ogden 
to San Francisco; and the SHASTA ROUTE, from Portland, Ore., to San Francisco. 
The company will be glad to give any information that may be desired concerning the 


best way for reaching California. 


The three routes above mentioned enter California 


from different directions—the Sunset Route from the scuth, the Ogden Route from the 


east, and the Shasta Route from the north. 


lines to all points in the Eastern States. 


All of them connect closely with other 


Inquiries may be addressed to the following 


agents of the company: E. HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager, 343 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y.; W. G. NEIMYER, General Western Agent, 204 Clark Street, 
Chicago, II].; W. C. WATSON, General Passenger Agent, New Orleans, La., or T, H. 
GOODMAN, General Passenger Agent, San Francisco, Cal, 


Weekly Market Leview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


(For the week ending Thursday, Nov. 30th, 1893.) 

TEAS.—The closing of the month shows that 
the record has been pretty fair, and more teas 
have been taken by jobbers during the last two 
weeks than was expected. Importers have been 
stimulated by the demand, and auctions have 
been very heavy. Amoy is quoted at ll@lte.; 
Fuchau, 12@30c.; Formosa, 16@40c.; old Japans, 
10@20c., and new, L@30e. 

COFFEE.—The coffee market is quiet and 
without much change. There is a general 
weakness toward the close,and speculators are 
doing very little. Java is 21@32c.; Mocha, 22@ 
at 1I8S@22".; 


zoe; Maracaibo, laguayra, ea 
z2soc., and Brazil, 174@19%e. 


>| 

SUGAR.—Raw sugar is dull with a tendency 
toward lower prices, the proposed tariff changes 
causing the change. Refined sugar is quiet with 
prices about steady. Cut loaf and crushed are 
had 3-16c.; powdered, 49 16@4454c¢.; granulated, 
45-l6@4'oc., and Mould "A, 449@411-16c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS,—Country dressed 
hogs are steady at 64(@%c. per Ib for extreme 
weights. Dressed mutton is very quiet at 4@7c. 
per th, and dressed lambs firm at 6@8c. Dressed 
calves are ip light receipt at X@%e. per tbh. 

PROVISIONS.The provision market ad- 
vanced a little again this week, and packers im- 
mediately sold freely, showing that they have 
confidence in the supply of live hogs. Mess 
pork closes firm at $1416 per bbl. ; family, $17@ 
18, and short clear, $1719. Beef is steady, with 
family at $12@15; mess, $8.50@0. and extra 
India mess, $1823. Hams are easier at $15.75. 
Lard is steady, with Western lower than last 
week at &80¢. per Ib. Cut 
with hams at #4y@ boc. ; 
shoulders, 6@6'4c, 

FLOUR AND MEAL.— The market for flour 
has been very quiet and limited in extent this 
week. It closes weak and inactive, with prices 
about the same as last week. City mill patents 
are $4.2504.50; winter patents, $3.35 
straights, $803.25, and clears, $2.75@38; spring 
patents, $3.50@4.10; straights, $3@3.55, and 
clears, $2.50@2.85. Buckwheat flour is quiet but 
firm at $2.75@2.85. Rye flour is steady at $2.85@ 
3. The demand for cornmeal is steady, with 
Brandywine at $2.75, and yellow Western, $2.60 
@$2.75. 


meats are steady, 
bellies, S@%c., and 
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GRAINS AND HAY. The wheat market has 
shown a decided downward tendency this week, 
and dealers are generally depressed as to the 
action of prices. Toward the close cables an- 
nounce that the foreign demand is likely to im- 
prove as the stcecks are getting low. The North- 
western supply is very large, but the receipts the 
past week have been falling off. December 
wheat is quoted at 67'oc.; No.2 red cash wheat, 
68oc.; No. Lhard spring, 72!4c., and ungraded, 
jK@bsc. There is good steady demand for cash 
corn, but Western receipts are beginning to 
come in freely. Farmers are marketing their 
corn rapidly, and the good grading makes the 
supply liberal. No. 2 corn is 45t6c., and No.3 
corn, 43@44c. Oats are steady and firm again, 
altho the local demand is light. The steady de- 
mand for cash oats has stimulated the market. 
No. 2 cash oats are d4oiaes5toc.; No. 2 white, d7c., 
and track mixed, s5@3tc. Barley is very quiet, 
with No. ? Milwankce at 63 @64¢., and ungraded 
Western, 6i@tic. Buckwheat is quiet, with 
Canadian in bond at 55@57c. Hay is in large 
accumulation, and prices are barely steady. 
Choice timothy is 85@%0c.; No. 3 to No. 1, 60@ 
#0c., and clover mixed, 50@60c. Long rye straw 
is easy at W@b0c.; short rye, 40@45c., and oat the 
same. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter is in large 
accumulation, and everything but fancy meets 
with slow demand, Prices are barely steady on 
creamery, but State dairy is firm with only 
small arrivals, State creamery is 230 26c.; West- 
ern extras, 27@274oc.; firsts, 25a@26c., and sec- 
onds, 222Ac, State dairy extras are 244 a26e. ; 
firsts, 2@25c., and seconds, 2le2zce. Western 
dairy is weak at I74o@22c.; imitation creamery, 
1k8wy@2sec., and factory, Wi@2le. Cheese is in 
light demand, but prices are well sustained, al- 
tho arrivals are freer. Large size, full cream, 
are 9@115¢c.; small, Wye letyc.; Chenango best 
part skims, T4@@9ec.; common to good, 4644e., 
and full skims, 2@3c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS. Dressed poultry is 
in liberal supply, and prices are generally low. 
Turkeys and all fowls are in bad shape, as stock 
has been far in excess of the Thanksgiving de- 
mand. The break in prices will be aon until 
stock is worked off. Turkeys the day before the 
holiday sold at 7@l0c,. per th, with some extra 
near-by at H@l2c.; fowls, T@8lec.; chickens, 8 
(@l4c.; ducks, llh@l3se. for Eastern, and 7@10c. 
for Western, and geese from 7 to 12c. ‘These val- 
ues are ali uncertain, and may break badly after 
the holiday. Live poultry is not much better 
off. Spring chickens are S@9%c.; fowls, 9@10e. ; 
old roosters, 54@bc.; turkeys, l0@lic.; ducks, 
6012 9c, per pair, and geese, $1.25@1.62. Eggs are 
quiet and dull. State and Pennsylvania are 25 
a2ic. per doz.; Western, 24@254c.; ice house, 20 
(@2z3c., and limed, 20@20\Ge. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are quiet but 
steady. Kings are 33.5004.509 per bbl.; Bald- 
wins and Greenings, >2.5003.00, and common 
winter sorts. $2(@: Pears are slow, with ice- 
house Seckels at $3@6 per box, and near-by win- 
ter sorts, $2.50@4 per bbl. Grapes are selling 
slowly, with Western New York Catawbas and 
Concords at ll@l3c. per small basket. Cran- 
berries are firm, with fancy at $5@6.50 per bbl., 
and others $374.50. Florida oranges are dull at 
$li@2 per box; grape fruit, $l@2.25,and man- 
darines, $1@2. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.— Potatoes 
are ty with Long Island in bulk at $2.12@2.37 
per bbl.: Jerseys, $1.50@1.75 per 180 th, and 
State, $1.25@2. Scotch magnums are $1.75@1.85 
got See. and sweet potatoes, $1.5003.75 per bag. 
fastern white onions are § 
and yellow, $1.25@1.75; cabhbages, $2@5 per 100; 
turnips, 75c.@*1 per bbl.; squash, $1@1.25: cauli- 
















flowers, $1@2.25; Long Island celery, $1@1.50 per 
doz. bunches, 


$2.50@3.50, and red . 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking 


Highest 
United 


vowder. 


of all in leavening strength.— Latest 


States Government Food Report. 
Roya BAKING Powper Co., 106 Wall St., 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Goid Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious ano useful inventions.” 


Wareroonts: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


Solid Silver 
e , . e . 

Holiday Gifts. 

We carry in stock a complete 
of forks, 
fancy pieces, hollow ware, toilet 
all of 
which are acceptable and appro- 
Articles 
selected now may be left with 


assortment spoons, 


atticles, novelties, ete., 


priate as holiday gifts. 


us for future delivery. 


REED & BARTON, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
37 Union Square, New York. 


An Absurd Mistake. 


Last summer we ordered of a skil- 
ful china-painter in Dresden thirty- 
six coffee cups and saucers richly 
traced in gold, with beautiful figure 
paintings in the style of Watteau, 
five different groups on each cup and 
saucer. 

Now, by an absurd mistake, in- 
stead of thirty-six there arrive thirty- 
six dozens of cups, and we cannot 
hope to sell so many at ten dollars 
each, the price we would have ob 
tained for the smaller quantity. To 
get back the money we have paid 
for duties, and make a quick loss 
rather than a slow profit, we will sell 
the entire invoice, four hundred and 
thirty-two cups and saucers, at $4.50 
each. We do not believe so good a 
cup can be bought for the money 
either in Europe or America. 


Ovineton Brothers, 


330 6th Ave,, New York. 38 Flatbush Ave, Bklyn: 


The Old Reliable Standard Pen, Ho. 048. 


EsTersRook’s FALCON 


26 John St., w.Y. 
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_MILLERS FALLS CO., 93 Reade Street. New York. 


A Cure 


Hard Times 


A Christmas Present which 


will Pay for Itself. 


If Boys want Scroll Saws it indicates 
that they are of a mechanical turn of 
mind, and can learn to use them to ad- 
vantage. While Sawing is a better ex- 
ercise than any kind of play, it contents 
the boys tostay at home, cu tivates their 
tastes, and makes their hands skillful 
for any artistic or mechanical SD a 
ment which they may wish to follow in 
after years. It will thus insure them a 
comfortable support if they have no 
other tra‘le or profession. 

We can give the names of many thou- 
sands who have turned these saws to 
great profit yew past ten years. 

We sell the best foot-power saw (called 
the No. 1 Rogers), with pprilling Attach- 
ment, Blower, Too!s, and Designs, for 
$3.50. The Goodell Lathe, ay seen in the 
above cut, costs $12.00, with Scroll Saw 
Attachment and all necessary tools and 
designs. We are now the peetquarsere 
for all things in the scroll-sawing line, 
including Footand Hand Machines, Star- 
Saw Blades, Designs «cf every kind 
Wood Clock Movements, &c., &c. Send 
money with order for what you want, or 
buy from hardware dealers. Circulars 
with full particulars sent to any address 
on receipt of a two-cent postage stamp. 





EMPIRE 
and ITALIAN FU 


Any taste or purse may be suited. 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDUETOWN, 
CONN. 





Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
197 Lake St., Chicago, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Lron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 
etc. 

WorksFounded in 183'2 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 

HW position at Paris, France, in 

y ist; Vienna, Austria, in 1873, 
4 Centennial Exhibition, 


EDWIN C, BURT & CO, 


Manufacture +4 and Dealers 


FINE 












ermacn SH OES 





446 & 448 Fulton 8t, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
70&723W.< 33d 33d Bt.,N, Y 

The enuine Edwin 


C. Burt Shoe bas fall 
name ‘stam d op lin- 





A SURE CURE RE FOR CATARRH, 





25 Cents a Bottie vy all Urugyisis. 





THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


A Practical, eee 


nage Book 


FREE uae over 2,500 
D 
in cloth Don't fail to get tne 


WATCH-CLOCK, 


the pened novelty of the age. For full partjculars 


HEGRE T AMERICAN Oo} Y 
‘or. Church and Vesey aR ACE ‘it PAY 


STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 
Are Pet up successfull y by Decorators or Cagpe “+4 
‘0! 


in all cl nae - buil gS. _~ & and new. 
Circular. y patterns 





ComPaANy 








HAIR RESTORE to youthful color by 
GRAY sh 2. FESTORED ste try oe 


Bend to Le judon Supply Co 853 B'way,N.¥ 
for Hair Book and sod Hare’ Kut Coans, Best Corn bay NY 


LEDUNOUET EATER 


De Graaf & Taylor Furniture Co., 


47 and 49 West 14th Street, 
(Running through to 48 W. 15th St.) 


HIGH CLASS HOME FURNISHINGS IN OUR OWN EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 


Also a complete assortment of IMPORTED NOVELTIES and SUITES in OLD 
STYLE, ANTIQUE CARVED OAK and GILT FRENCH 
RNITURE, for Libraries, Parlors and Bedrooms. 





Our goods are made from the best materials only, in a thoroughly artistic and 
substantial manner, in the newest and best designs, and by the most skilled workmen. 


We undertake complete turnishings of Homes, Hotels and Clubs. 


Established 1793. 


STEAM 


AND 


HOT WATER. 


Have stood the test 25 years. 
Send for Cataloaque. 
LE 6 SQUET BROS., 
82 Union St, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK. 


Examine our assortments and prices. 


| BRASS BEDSTEADS 


Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver' 
andlron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. 


Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty 





THE GOULD-MERSEREAU C0., 


Successors to 

The Rost. 8. GOULD C o and W. T. i Co. 
261 & 3 263 Canal St., New York, 

0) Feet Fast of itoadway.- ae 


* - BENEDICT’ S TIME Je 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, 
Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 


UTHE ee . 


Only perfect cuff,sleeve 
and collur Button made. 
Allin one —. Goes 
in like a wedge and flies 
around across the but- 
tonhole. 

Strong, durable, and 


be adjusted with 
perfect ease. No wear or tea 


This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 
1 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
Priees of the fonlowsng Articles: 





= 





KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
KSTABLISHED 1821. 
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Fall 


Overcoats and Suits 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 
LARGE STOCK, 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


44 EAST 14th STREET, 


Union Square, N. Y. 


Notwithstanding all advertise. 
ments to the contrary, the 


GENUINE JAEGER 
UNDERWEAR, 


Manvfactured under the 
supervision of 


ds. G. face 


Oan be purchased, in this city, 


AT OUR TWO STORES ONLY. 


This celebrated underwear is made of the 
finest pure wool and of absolutely uniform 
standard quality. Custo s must not be 
misled by other advertisements claiming 
that any goods equal to ours can be sold at 
lower prices, 








All GENUINE JAEGER Goods are 
stamped with our Trade-Mark, contain- 
ing Dr. Jaeger’s portrait. 


DR, JAEGER’S 
SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO. 


Dr. Jaeger’s sole 
representative in the U. S. 


MAIN RETAIL STORE 
176 FIFTH AVE., below 23d Street. 


Our Goods have received four awards for 
excellency, at the Columbian Exposition, 


A FREE COURSE OF 


SHORTHAND By Mail 


in the easiest and best system. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed to all faithful students. Send two two-cent 
stamps for particulars, to 
» #. Hayy 
Eclectic Shorthand College. 
the United States. 
34-36 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


MKS, Preside 
Tire fin cst a best in 









ightin abe 
‘ainiis, CHUTCHES ete 
etc, Satisfaction . 
guaranteed, Catalogne 
and price list free. M 
mel BATTLEY REFLECTOR CO. Galaga 
* 708 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dodd's say 90) a 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York to Genoain lesathan Eleven, rr 
“NORTH GERMAN LLOYD s. 8.C 
DIRECT ROUTE TO RIVIERA AND ITALY. 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 
Avoiding the Northern Latitudes of the At- 
lantic,the Channel Crossing, long R.R.rides. 





sy Srieele cee FT, 





Low Estimates, 
Careful Service. 
Reliable Dealing, 

















BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK. 
Rleyeles, lee gms Carriages, 





* Benedict Building, * 
NTWOES3= 





HENRY 8. NORTHROP “30 ; ll Street, New York. 


gna 
jarness, fates, Wire Fenee, 
ns, Ptanos, 
Kettles, Road oe 
Trueks, Apvils, i By 
Drills, Bone mine 
Renders, Cider Mills, 
Serapers, ¥ Hille, 
ines, =i Steel Sinks, 
‘cools, 
Hay, Stock, yo herwiagradi- a and penete stale. 
Send jow to sa 


iB 6t., “aus. Til. 





The fine, fast steamers FULDA. 1 fron SE 


FULD dA, a, 9; WEKRA, Dec. a; | eATSER (Kale 
Wilh. Tl). Jan. 6, 1894; SPREE, 
Jan, 27, 1834. 

catechol for the Italian lakes, Switzerland, — 
Tyrol, will find this route the most direct, — 
and most.comfortable. Switzerland can be re 
in six hours from Genoa. — 


For full information in regard to these trips apply? 
OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, 











THE [INDEPENDENT Press, 41 AND 43 GOLD SreeseT, Near FULTON STREET. 
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